ARTICLES 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SON OF MAN IMAGERY 


EFORE investigating the origin of the Son of man imagery, it will 
B be as well to say what is here meant by the Son of man, to give 

a brief account of the sources used, and to outline the nature of 
the problem. 

The expression ‘son of man’ is an Aramaism meaning ‘man’, but 
it is a convenient phrase to describe the being in human form in Dan. 
vii. 13 and in writings dependent on that chapter. In two of the passages 
to be considered, the actual expression ‘Son of man’ does not occur, 
but they are relevant to the discussion because they speak of a coming 
man in a way which suggests dependence on Dan. vii. 

Christian sources are not used in the present investigation, on account 
of the new factors introduced by the rise of Christianity. Nor is there 
an examination of Jewish material much later than the end of the first 
century A.D. 

Four passages must be considered. The first is Dan. vii, which dates 
from round about 165 B.c. Attempts have been made to show that the 
chapter was composed from more than one literary source, but these 
theories have not won general acceptance,' and the vision will here be 
treated as a literary unity. The second piece of evidence to be considered 
is 1 Enoch xxxvii-—Ixxi. These Similitudes of Enoch may well come from 
the first century B.c., and can hardly be dated much later than the first 
century A.D.? These chapters contain a number of references to the Son 
of man, who seems to be the same as the Elect One and the Righteous 
One. The authenticity of these references has been challenged, but on 
inadequate grounds.’ Although it would be unwise to build very much 
on an isolated statement in 1 Enoch, it is legitimate to treat the book, in 
general, as evidence for non-Christian, and probably pre-Christian, 
Jewish thought. 1 Enoch has incorporated a number of sources, but it 
is doubtful if there is sufficient evidence to analyse the passages dealing 
with the Son of man and similar figures into different strata. These 
passages will, therefore, be treated as a unity.* Despite attempts to 
prove the contrary, the Son of man in 1 Enoch is to be interpreted as an 

' H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord (1952), pp. 237 ff. 

2 E. Sjéberg, Der Menschensohn im athiopischen Henochbuch (1946), pp. 35 ff. 

3 Objections, such as those stated so forcefully by J. Y. Campbell, 7.7.S. 
xlviii (1947), pp. 145 ff., are outweighed by the arguments of Sjéberg, op. cit., 


Pp. I-39. 
4 Sjéberg, ibid. 
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individual,' and as having been brought into existence before the uni- 
verse.” Similarly, it is hard to escape the conclusion that, in xxi, Enoch 
himself is identified, or perhaps fused, with the Son of man.3 The third 
passage is 2 Esdras xiii. The book as a whole probably dates from the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second century A.D., though this 
vision may come from before A.D. 70.* The fourth passage is Sibylline 
Oracles v. 414-33, which was, perhaps, written about A.D. 125.5 

The question to be discussed is that of the origin of the descriptions 
of the Son of man and his doings in these passages. Whence came these 
pictures and these stories? Full allowance must, of course, be made for 
the creative powers of the apocalyptic writers. Nevertheless, there are 
good grounds for believing that traditional material is used in the Son 
of man passages. 

It is generally agreed that the apocalyptic writers frequently use 
traditional material. It is highly probable that the three later Son of 
man sources are dependent on Dan. vii. May not Dan. vii itself be 
dependent on earlier tradition? In fact, as will be seen, some details in 
this chapter are plainly derived from the O.T. This shows that some, 
at least, of the material was not invented by the writer for his purposes. 
It has also been argued that not all the details in the vision fit, or are 
adequately accounted for by, the interpretation which is offered.* This 
is best explained on the hypothesis that earlier material has been used. 

It is, therefore, legitimate to suspect that behind Dan. vii lies tradi- 
tional material, and to see if it is possible to discover the origin of this 
material. It is not an easy task, because the writer may have modified 
the material he took over, and because he may have borrowed from 
several different sources. If, however, it can be shown that different 


1 Sjéberg, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. T. W. Manson, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, xxxii (1949-50), pp. 188 ff., argues that there is an oscillation between 
the individual and collective meanings of the Son of man. The Son of man is ‘an 
idea in the mind of God’, which is first actualized in Enoch. Against this, it may 
be argued that the Son of man has a real existence before being identified with 
Enoch. It is also doubtful if the relation between ancestor or king and nation 
is a sufficiently close analogy. 

2 Sjéberg, op. cit., pp. 83 ff. Manson’s view (op. cit., pp. 180 ff.), that only 
pre-mundane election is meant, fails to grasp the force of the argument that the 
combination of pre-mundane naming with being hidden implies a real existence. 
This does not involve the pre-existence of all the righteous, for xxxix. 6 f. does 
not refer to events before the creation of the world. 

3 Sjéberg’s defence of this view (pp. 147 ff.) has not been overthrown by S. 
Mowinckel, He that Cometh (1956), pp. 437 ff. 

4 G. H. Box, The Ezra-Apocalypse (1912), pp. xxxi ff., 286. 

5 R. H. Pfeiffer, History of N.T. Times, p. 229. 

© H. Gressmann, Der Messias (1929), pp. 345 ff., 366 f. on Daniel; cp. pp. 
380 ff. on 2 Esdras xiii. Not all his arguments are equally convincing. 
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features of the imagery associated with the Son of man can be explained 
as having a common origin, then this fact will confirm the hypothesis. 

Since the object of this discussion is to discover the origin of the Son 
of man imagery, rather than the use which the writer of Daniel has 
made of it, it is unnecessary to decide whether the Son of man in Dan. 
vii is an individual representative of the Jewish people, or merely a col- 
lective symbol. The meaning intended by the writer of Daniel is not 
necessarily the same as that conveyed by the material before he adopted it. 


I 

It would be too long a task for the present paper to give a complete 
history of the problem or a full discussion of all the suggested solutions." 
It must, therefore, suffice to discuss a few of the matters involved, and 
to examine in detail only the theory which seems to offer the most satis- 
factory solution hitherto advanced. After that, a new suggestion will be 
made, which, it is believed, offers a yet more satisfactory interpretation 
of the evidence as a whole. Yet it would be a mistake to make exclusive 
claims for any one theory. The possibility that one particular theory is 
right does not, necessarily, exclude the possibility that there is truth in 
other theories. Even if, for example, it could be shown that a particular 
concept is derived from a particular source, this would not, a priori, rule 
out the possibility that other influences have been at work as well. 

The fact that the beasts in Dan. vii are four in number probably 
derives from the conception of four world empires, which appears else- 
where in the book and which may be traditional. The description of 
the beasts may owe something to traditional representations in the 
ancient Near East,} and also to Hos. xiii. 7 f.* These ideas have influenced 
the theme of the monster rising out of the sea, which is, most probably, 
of independent origin, and which, as will be seen, is organically related 
to the Son of man imagery. It is also likely that some of the details in 
the description of the beasts and their story owe their origin to the 
writer of Daniel and to the needs of the situation. Such matters need 
not be accounted for in a theory of the traditional material underlying 
the Son of man imagery. 

Nor need it be supposed that there is any stress on the expression 
‘Son of man’ itself. Elsewhere in Daniel and in other apocalypses, angels 
are spoken of as looking like men. The expression itself does not imply 


1 See J. A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (I.C.C., 1927), pp. 317 ff.; 
H. Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré (1947), pp. 307 ff.; A. Bentzen, Daniel? (1952), 
pp. 56 ff. 

2 M. Noth, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament (1957), pp. 248 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 267 ff. 

4 A. M. Farrer, A Study in St. Mark (1951), p. 255. 
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that the Son of man is the ideal or archetypal man. Even in 1 Enoch, 
there is inadequate evidence for the presence of such a conception." 

The Son of man imagery has frequently been traced to non-Israelite 
sources. Such theories can be satisfactory only if they pay adequate 
attention to the many points of contact between the Son of man sources 
and earlier Israelite tradition. It is also an advantage to such theories to 
be able to show other evidence of the influence on Israel of the foreign 
mythology in question. 

The considerations advanced in the previous paragraph favour those 
scholars who have drawn attention to Ugaritic parallels to Dan. vii. It 
has often been suggested that there is a connexion between this chapter 
and the Babylonian myth of Tiamat, the monster of the watery chaos 
who is slain by Marduk. But it would probably be a mistake to think 
simply of direct Babylonian influence on Daniel. The O.T. has a num- 
ber of references to a struggle between Yahwe and Rahab or Leviathan, 
the chaos dragon, and it is, therefore, probable that any foreign influence 
was mediated through the O.T. tradition. It is also likely that the foreign 
source was the religion of Canaan, not Babylon. The Ugaritic texts tell 
of the slaying of the dragon /tn, who is probably to be associated with 
the O.T. Leviathan. These Ugaritic passages have close affinities in 
language with the O.T.} In one place the goddess Anat is the vanquisher 
of the dragon, but in another the credit is probably given to Baal.‘ 
There is also an account of the victory of Baal over his rival Yam—the 
sea—and this is probably a related theme.’ This victory seems to be 
connected with Baal’s status as king.® 

This is but one of many similarities between the Ugaritic texts and 
the O.T. There are good reasons for believing that Israel was influenced 
by Canaanite religion in a form similar to that at Ugarit. In addition, 
for example, to what has been said about the dragon myth, it may be 
noted that Yahwe was spoken of in terms proper to the storm-god Baal. 
This Canaanite influence on Israel undoubtedly began long before the 
exile, even if it continued much later.’ 


' Sjéberg, op. cit., pp. 195 f. 

2 Cp. O. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten 
durchs Meer (1932), pp. 25 ff. 

3 Cp. Job xxvi. 13 and Isa. xxvii. 1 with the passages cited in the following note. 

4+ Anat in Baal V. iii. 53 ff. (G. R. Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends 
(1956), pp. 86 f. Ugaritic references in this paper are to this edition); Baal in 
Baal I* i. 1 ff., 28 ff. (pp. 102 ff.). 

5 Anat claims the victory in Baal V. iii. 53 ff., but it is clearly attributed to 
Baal in Baal I1I* C, B, A (pp. 76 ff.). 

6 J. Gray, The Legacy of Canaan (1957), pp. 71, 208. 

7 Ibid., p. 121; id., Transactions of the Glasgow Oriental Society, xiv (1953), 
pp. 51 f.; J. Coppens in Volume du Congrés—Strasbourg 1956 (1957), pp. 105 ff. 
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The word ’El is frequently used in the O.T., and it is likely that, 
sometimes at least, this reflects Canaanite belief in the god El, who was 
the head of the Ugaritic pantheon. It has often been noticed that the 
representation of God as the Ancient of days in Dan. vii recalls the 
description of El as ’ab shnm, which is, perhaps, to be translated ‘father 
of years’.' Even if this translation be rejected, there is no doubt that El 
was regarded as an aged deity with grey hair.? This is a more likely back- 
ground to the Ancient of days than is Iranian religion—quite apart from 
the question whether, in fact, the representation of the deity as an old 
man is genuinely Iranian.’ 

Before examining the theory which has, so far, offered the most satis- 
factory account of the evidence, it is necessary to consider a view which 
would, if it could be substantiated, render the present paper superfluous. 
T. F. Glasson* has argued that the coming of the Son of man before the 
Ancient of days in Dan. vii is an adaptation of the scene in 1 Enoch xiv, 
which describes Enoch’s translation to heaven. 

This view turns on the doubtful assumption that 1 Enoch xiv is pre- 
Maccabaean,' and it fails to allow for the possibility that behind the 
present form of Dan. vii lies a yet older tradition. It is plain that some 
elements in Dan. vii—for example, the rising of the beasts from the sea, 
and the representation of God as an old man—have not been derived 
from 1 Enoch xiv. Reasons will later be given for believing that the 
coming with clouds belongs organically to the same circle of ideas as 
these elements. Moreover, in the O.T. the coming with clouds regularly 
accompanies, not a translation to heaven, but a theophany. (Cp. also 
Rev. x. 1, where an angel is described in terms which look like an 
adaptation of divine imagery.) The same complex of ideas will be shown 
to be discernible in the other Son of man sources. Glasson, however, 
does not offer a satisfactory explanation of these sources, especially 
2 Esdras xiii. He mentions Gressmann’s® interpretation of this chapter 
in terms of an Egyptian myth of the sun-god, but does not commit 
himself to its acceptance. Some explanation is certainly needed, and it 
may be noted that, if Glasson were to accept Gressmann’s theory, he 
would accept an explanation of the flying with clouds different from that 
suggested for Dan. vii. 


1 M. H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts (1955), pp. 32 f. 

2 e.g. Baal I. v. 4, V. v. 2, 24 f. (pp. 96 f. and 88 ff.). 

3 J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Ormazd et Ahriman (1953), Pp. 73, 126. 

4 The Second Advent (2nd ed., 1947). A detailed discussion of this theory is 
called for, because, unlike most theories, it has not, as far as I am aware, been 
critically examined. 

5 Against this early dating see H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyptic 
(1944), Pp. 75 ff. © Op. cit., pp. 404 ff. 
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It is, in any case, questionable how far the scenes in Dan. vii and 1 
Enoch xiv are similar. There is, certainly, a close similarity in the 
description of God, his throne, and his attendants—in dependence on 
Ezek. i, Deut. xxxiii. 2, Ps. Ixviii. 17, &c.—though the Enochian passage 
does not explain why God appears as an old man in Daniel. But the 
scene as a whole seems strikingly similar only when little significance is 
attached to those features which are not common to the two passages. 
It is also doubtful whether even the two representations of beings 
coming into the presence of God are as similar as Glasson thinks. 
1 Enoch xiv describes a translation to heaven. It is not certain whether 
the clouds are—as in one recension of 2 Enoch iii. 1—in heaven, or 
whether, as Glasson supposes, they are the means of getting to heaven. 
The idea of a translation to heaven is not very suitable to Dan. vii. If 
the Son of man represents Israel, it is strange that the nation should be 
translated to heaven to receive dominion over the earth. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that the scene is not in heaven, but on earth, 
where God’s throne is set up and his judgement held. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that the description of the coming of 
the Son of man in Dan. vii has developed independently of 1 Enoch xiv. 
It is quite likely that the account of Enoch’s translation developed 
separately out of Gen. v. 24, 2 Kings ii. 11, and Ezek. viii. 3 (cp. 1 
Enoch xxxix. 3, &c.), and that any similarity between it and the coming 
of the Son of man before the Ancient of days is accidental. 


II 

The most convincing interpretation of Dan. vii hitherto advanced is 
that of Aage Bentzen.' It has the advantage of explaining all the principal 
features of the imagery as organically related in a single whole. It takes 
into consideration the affinities with both the O.T. and the mythology 
of the ancient Near East, and shows how both are connected in the 
religious history of Israel. Bentzen sees in the Ancient of days and in the 
fourth beast traces of Canaanite mythology, but finds the chief clue to 
the scene in the Israelite enthronement festival. He accepts Mowinckel’s 
theory? that, in pre-exilic Israel, the autumn festival included a cele- 
bration of Yahwe’s victory over the chaos monster and of his enthrone- 
ment as king, and that this festival played a decisive role in the rise of 
eschatology. If Mowinckel’s theory be accepted—and it must suffice 
here to express the opinion that it is essentially right, however much it 
may need to be modified in details—then it can hardly be denied that 
Dan. vii reflects the imagery of the festival. The beasts rising from the 


1 Op. cit., and King and Messiah (1955), pp. 74 ff., 109 f. (cp. 39 ff.). 
2 Psalmenstudien II (1922). 
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sea, the salvation of Israel, and the act of receiving kingship all suggest 
the complex of ideas of the enthronement festival. Dan. vii is an 
eschatological form of the situation at that festival. 

Bentzen argues that, although in the present form of Dan. vii the Son 
of man symbolizes the Jewish people, in the tradition behind the 
chapter he is the king. This argument is based on the view that Pss. ii 
and cx, among others, reflect a cultic situation at the festival. Yahwe’s 
vicegerent, the Davidic king, is enthroned on Mount Zion in the face 
of the opposition of the nations, who are compelled to submit. This 
represents a reinterpretation of the myth of the struggle between Yahwe 
and the demonic forces of chaos. 

This hypothesis is combined with a supplementary theory that the 
Davidic king was regarded as the Primal Man. Bentzen suggests that 
the myth of the Primal Man was not restricted to the Indo-Iranians, 
but was the root of the kingship ideology generally in the ancient Near 
East. The king was thought of as the first and typical man. Thus, in 
Gen. i, Adam is spoken of in royal terms. The same idea is found in Ps. 
viii (cp. Ps. Ixxx. 17) and underlies Mic. v. 1 ff. Traces of this Semitic 
myth of the Primal Man are also detected in Job xv. 7 f. and Ezek. 
xxviii. 11 ff. 

Bentzen is, no doubt, right in connecting Dan. vii and the Israelite 
enthronement festival, and in thinking that this was the channel by 
which Canaanite mythological imagery reached the apocalyptic writer. 
Nevertheless, his theory is open to objection at two points, both of 
which concern the correspondence between the Son of man and the 
Davidic king. 

First, the evidence for a genuine myth of a Primal Man among 
Semitic peoples is not sufficiently strong for it to be made the basis of 
the royal ideology. Nor is it certain that it is to be discerned in the O.T. 
passages cited.’ Bentzen’s theory as a whole, however, is not dependent 
on this part of it. 

Second, the language used of the Son of man suggests Yahwe, not the 
Davidic king. Procksch? has observed that the expression ‘one like unto 
a son of man’ recalls the description of Yahwe’s appearance in Ezek. i. 
26—‘a likeness as the appearance of a man’. This view that the Son of 
man is superhuman would be much more probable if it were certain 
that the ‘saints—or holy ones—of the Most High’ were heavenly beings, 
not men.’ Much more important than Procksch’s view is the point made 
by Feuillet* that the act of coming with clouds suggests a theophany of 

! §. Mowinckel in Studia Theologica, ii (1948), pp. 71 ff. 


2 Z.A.W., Beiheft xxxiv, pp. 141 ff. 
3 Noth, op. cit., pp. 274 ff. He believes verses 21 f. to be a later addition. 


+ Revue Biblique, |x (1953), pp. 173 ff., 321 ff. Cp. Coppens in Wisdom in 
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Yahwe himself. If Dan. vii. 13 does not refer to a divine being, then it is 
the only exception out of about seventy passages in the O.T. Even 
though Feuillet’s own theory that the Son of man is an incarnation of 
the divine glory is improbabie,' the evidence which he adduces is 
valuable. It may, further, be emphasized that, whereas the coming with 
clouds is often mentioned in descriptions of theophanies of Yahwe,? it 
is never associated with the Davidic king—except in very much later 
writings, which are interpretations of Dan. vii in a messianic sense. 

Moreover, if Bentzen is right in connecting Dan. vii with ideas which 
were Canaanite before they became Israelite, then it is difficult to dis- 
sociate the Son of man from the god Baal in the Ugaritic texts. Baal is 
frequently spoken of as flying on the clouds. He is also, as has been seen, 
the vanquisher of the dragon and of Yam, and his status as king is con- 
nected with his victory. The coming with clouds thus has a place in 
Dan. vii, which is organically related to the destruction of the beast 
from the sea and to the conferring of kingship. It is not explicitly stated 
that the Son of man kills the fourth beast, but the Canaanite parallels 
suggest that this occurred in the underlying myth. It would appear, 
therefore, that, if Canaanite ideas have reached Dan. vii through the 
mediation of the enthronement festival, then the Son of man cor- 
responds to Baal. Bentzen seems to recognize this, for he says that the 
king was originally identical with Baal.? But this raises a serious diffi- 
culty. In the O.T. the cloud theophany is associated with Yahwe, not 
the king. The characteristics of Baal, the storm-god, have been trans- 
ferred to Yahwe.* It is Yahwe, too, who kills Leviathan or Rahab. In 
the enthronement festival, Yahwe himself is enthroned, even if the 
Davidic king is enthroned as well. It is to be noted that the clouds are 
explicitly associated with Yahwe in one of the enthronement psalms— 
xcvii. 2. The Son of man in Dan. vii seems, therefore, to play the part 
of Yahwe in the enthronement festival.5 How, then, can he be the 
Davidic king? 

There appears, at first sight, to be a possible way out of the difficulty. 
Perhaps, as some scholars have suggested,® the king acted the part of 


Israel and in the Ancient Near East (edited by M. Noth and D. Winton Thomas, 
1955), PP. 33 ff. 

' The analogy of the personified figure of wisdom would lead us to expect the 
Son >f man still to be called the glory of God. Feuillet’s attempt to show that the 
figure of wisdom was the bridge whereby royal traits passed tc the Son of man 
is not very convincing. 

2 See p. 236 of the present paper. 

3 King and Messiah, p. 75. 

+ Gray, The Legacy of Canaan, p. 208. 

5 Cp. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, pp. 305, 311. 
® S. H. Hooke, The Labyrinth (1935), pp. v, 230; Riesenfeld, op. cit., p. 117. 
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Yahwe in the festival. This would explain how he came to be described 
in language proper to Yahwe. But if this theory were right, then Yahwe 
and the king would not play separate parts in the festival. There would 
be one part, played by Yahwe, and enacted by the king as his repre- 
sentative. In that case, the Son of man in Dan. vii would be both Yahwe 
and the king. But the chief evidence which has been adduced for the 
theory that the king played an active part in the festival’ shows a dis- 
tinction between him and Yahwe. Bentzen compares Pss. ii and cx; in 
these psalms, however, the king is distinguished from Yahwe. The 
theory that the Son of man corresponds to the king acting the part of 
Yahwe is, therefore, very difficult to maintain. On the other hand, the 
king is nowhere said to come with clouds, and it is highly unlikely that 
this would be said of him, unless he were identified with Yahwe. 

It is easier to make out a case for the identification of the Son of man 
with the king or messiah in 1 Enoch. In xlviii. 10 and lii. 4 the word 
‘anointed’ is used in contexts which suggest that it refers to the Son of 
man, and there are allusions to royal or messianic passages of the O.T. 
in such places as xlviii. 10 (cp. Ps. ii. 2) and xlix and Ixii. 2 (cp. Isa. xi). 
Three comments may be made on these passages. First, it is conceivable 
that they testify to a later messianic interpretation of material which 
originally had another meaning.” Certainly, the Son of man’s pre- 
mundane existence and concealment in heaven appear to be funda- 
mentally alien to, and irreconcilable with, the idea of a Davidic king. 
Second, Jewish writers were quite capable of quoting passages out of 
their contexts. Third, there is a danger of reading into such terms as 
messiah concepts which are not necessarily there. It is possible that the 
references to him as anointed, and even the allusions to O.T. passages, 
mean that the Son of man is king, but do not mean that he is a human, 
Davidic king. He may, perhaps, be thought of as a superhuman, 
heavenly being, who is enthroned as king. Similarly, the fact that in 
2 Esdras xiii God refers to the ‘man’ as ‘my Son’ need not imply a 
reference to a human messiah. It ought not to be assumed that such 
expressions as ‘messiah’ and ‘Son of God’ necessarily have the technical 
sense which modern readers tend to read into them. 

The interpretation of Dan. vii in terms of the enthronement festival 
may, therefore, be accepted in principle. It offers the best explanation 
of the scene as an organically related whole, and it takes into account 


1 See, for example, A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (1955). 

2 Thus, in much later times Dan. vii was certainly interpreted messianically 
by Jewish exegetes. Cp. Riesenfeld, op. cit., pp. 134, 308. 

3 This invalidates Farrer’s argument (op. cit., p. 250) that the Son of man in 
1 Enoch is plainly Davidic. 
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both the O.T. background and the mythological affinities. The Son of 
man, coming with the clouds, seems, however, to correspond to Yahwe 
himself, not to the Davidic king. 


III 

It is now possible to attempt a positive interpretation of the evidence, 
assuming the arguments advanced in the preceding discussion. It has 
been seen that it is difficult to deny the connexion between Dan. vii and 
the enthronement festival, once it is granted that such a festival existed 
and that it influenced the rise of eschatology. It would, however, be pos- 
sibie to modify the theory, so that it would be acceptable to those who 
do not admit the existence of the festival, but recognize the influence of 
Canaanite mythology on Israel. It has also been seen that the Son of man 
plays the part of Yahwe. Much of this material was of Canaanite origin, 
but was adopted—and, no doubt, adapted—by Israel, long before the 
exile. These conclusions must be borne in mind in the following dis- 
cussion. At this point, it must, once more, be made clear that this paper 
is primarily concerned with the origin of the material, not with the use 
made of it by the apocalyptic writers. As was noted above, it is possible 
that this material came to be interpreted in a messianic sense, even 
though this was not its original meaning. 

The conclusion that Dan. vii is related to the enthronement festival 
may be reached by a slightly different route. The chapter describes a 
scene common in apocalyptic. The gentiles have attacked Jerusalem and 
have defiled the temple. Their triumph seems assured, when suddenly 
God appears and overthrows the oppressors. This theme can be traced 
back from apocalyptic, through Zech. xii-—xiv, Joel iii, and Ezek. xxxviii- 
xxxix, to Isa. xvii. 12-14 and xxix. 1-8. But behind the apocalyptic 
writers and the prophets seem to lie the New Year festival and the cultic 
situation of Pss. xlvi, xlviii, lxxvi, and, perhaps, Ixxiv.' The assault on 
Zion seems to reflect a mythological attack by demonic forces. These 
songs of Zion testify to an Israelite interpretation of the dragon myth in 
terms of the nations’ attack on Zion and their overthrow by Yahwe. 
This cultic myth was taken over by the prophets and projected into the 
eschatological future. It is to be noted that Ps. xlviii. 2 identifies Zion 
with Zaphon, the name given to Baal’s sacred mountain in the Ugaritic 
texts.? If this interpretation of these passages be accepted, it confirms 
the connexion between Dan. vii and the enthronement festival. 

The Ancient of days is, as has been seen, described in terms which 
recall O.T. passages, as well as the Ugaritic description of El. The 


1 See Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, and Bentzen, King and Messiah. 
2 Cp. Eissfeldt, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 
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throne and the attendant angels are reminiscent of the O.T. background. 
The stream of fire has no exact parallel in the O.T., but fire is often 
associated with the presence of God (e.g. Ezek. i. 13 f., x. 2).! The 
presence of the Ancient of days, however, raises a problem. He is 
obviously divine. But the Son of man corresponds to Yahwe. Who, then, 
is the Ancient of days? How is the presence of two divine figures to be 
explained? Before attempting to answer this question, the other Son of 
man passages must be examined to see if they, too, reflect the enthrone- 
ment festival. 

One of the major problems of the Similitudes of Enoch is the pre- 
mundane existence of the Son of man. The view that he was originally 
a divine figure, identical with Baal, does not furnish any direct parallel 
to his being called into existence before the world, but it is not in- 
compatible with it. This does, at least, give it an advantage over those 
theories which are hard to reconcile with a pre-mundane existence. On 
the other hand, the possibility should not be excluded that the tradi- 
tion has here been enriched from another source. Sjéberg,? for example, 
has compared texts which speak of a pre-mundane naming of Meso- 
potamian kings—though this does not imply full existence. It is also 
possible that, even though Feuillet’s theory as a whole is unsatisfactory, 
he may be right in detecting the influence of the figure of wisdom, 
which did come into existence before the creation. 

The pre-existent Son of man in 1 Enoch does not become active until 
the last days. Although he is associated with wisdom, he does not him- 
self reveal secrets to men.’ Everything is oriented towards his eschato- 
logical appearance. He is not said to come with the clouds of heaven, but, 
in general, his eschatological work is similar to that in the other sources. 
When he is revealed, the hills shake and melt like wax (lii. 6)}—this will 
be discussed in connexion with 2 Esdras xiii. He sits on the throne of 
glory and passes judgement on both angels and men, dead and living. 
The evildoers and kings of the earth are condemned to be destroyed, 
and, in xlviii. 9, liv. 1, 6, they are punished in fire. One reason for this 
is their persecution of the faithful (Ixii. 11). Before this, the evil angels 
have stirred up the kings to tread under foot the land and to attack the 
city; but they began to fight and to slay one another (Ivi. 5 ff.). This is 
an example of the apocalyptic, and ultimately cultic, theme of the super- 
natural overthrow of the nations who attack Jerusalem. In particular, 
it may be noted that the anguish and fear which come upon the kings 


1 There is now a parallel in the Qumran literature (1 QH iii. 28 ff.). 

2 Op. cit., p. 89. 

3 Ibid., p. 195. This suggests that H. L. Jansen, Die Henochgestalt (1939), 
pp. 86 ff., is wrong in comparing him with a primeval revealer of wisdom. 
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(xlviii. 8 f., Lxii. 4 ff.) recall Ps. xlviii. 5 f. Thus, the coming of the Son 
of man, his enthronement, the judgement of the evil, and the deliverance 
of the just all fit the background of the enthronement festival. 

The Son of man is related to the Lord of Spirits, or Head of days, in 
1 Enoch in very much the same way as to the Ancient of days in Dan. vii. 
The Son of man is chosen, called into existence, and enthroned by this 
being, and acts as his subordinate. To a certain extent, the roles of the 
two overlap. For example, in one place the Lord of Spirits punishes the 
rulers of the earth, whereas the Son of man elsewhere performs this 
function. A number of writers' have observed that the Son of man has 
taken over functions, such as that of eschatological judge, which are 
normally performed by God himself. In 1 Enoch the subordination of 
the Son of man does, perhaps, receive more emphasis than in Daniel, 
and there is the same problem of the existence of two important, super- 
human beings. 

2 Esdras xiii, too, has clear affinities with the ideas associated with the 
enthronement festival. The Son of man and his cloud arise from the sea. 
This probably has nothing to do with a cavern of the gods in the sea, 
with Oannes who came out of the sea every morning, or with ideas 
found in Manichaean writings. Nor is it a thoughtless assimilation of 
the place of the Son of man’s origin to that of the beasts. It is easily 
explicable in terms of the rain-cloud theophany, which is associated 
with Yahwe in the O.T. (e.g. Pss. xviii. 9 ff., xxix. 3 ff., Ixviii. 4, 9, 33, 
Ixxvii. 17 f., xcvii. 2 ff., civ. 3; Isa. xix. 1; Nahum i. 3; Hab. iii. 2 ff.), 
and with Baal in Canaanite mythology. The storm clouds are blown over 
Palestine from the west (Luke xii. 54), and appear to the onlooker to 
arise from the sea, as is said in 1 Kings xviii. 44 f. (cp. 2 Baruch liii. 1).? 
This interpretation may appear to contradict the view that the sea from 
which the beasts arise is the primeval chaos and, therefore, evil. But 
there is an ambiguity about the significance of the sea in the O.T. Some- 
times it is associated with the powers opposed to Yahwe (e.g. Pss. Ixxiv. 
13, lxxvii. 16, xciii. 3 f.), but sometimes it is used without these over- 
tones of hostility—even in an enthronement Psalm, xcviii. 7. The same 
ambiguity is found in Ugaritic, where the sea is sometimes spoken of in 
a neutral sense, although elsewhere Yam is the foe of Baal. The imagery 
of a storm-god flying over the waves may be illustrated from the obverse 
type of certain Tyrian coins, which show a god riding a hippocamp 
across the sea. 


' e.g. Sjéberg, op. cit., p. 87; Jansen, op. cit., pp. 88-91. 

2 F. Stier, Gott und sein Engel im Alten Testament (1934), p. 102. 

3 e.g. G. F. Hill, B.M. Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia (1910), p. 230, 
no. 19; plate xxix, 6 (fourth century B.c.). Cp. also the so-called Yahu coin (c. 
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When the Son of man turns his countenance, everything trembles, 
and when he utters his voice, all that hear burn. This, too, is connected 
with the storm theophany. There are references in both the O.T. and 
the Ugaritic texts to the thunder, which is the divine voice (cp. Pss. 
xviii. 13, xxix. 3 ff., Ixviii. 33),' and to the shaking of the earth at the 
theophany (cp. Exod. xix. 18; Judges v. 4; Pss. xviii. 7, Ixviii. 8, xcvii. 4, 
civ. 32—where it is connected with God’s looking on the earth; Ezek. 
xxxviii. 19 f.; Nahum i. 5; Judith xvi. 15; 1 Enoch i. 6).? In several 
O.T. passages the effects of the theophany are compared to the melting 
of wax (Pss. Ixviii. 2, xcvii. 5; Micah i. 4: cp. Judges v. 5; Nahum i. 5; 
Isa. lxiv. 1, 3; Judith xvi. 15; 1 Enoch i. 6, lii. 6). 

The Son of man makes himself a mountain—identified, in verses 35 f., 
with Zion—on which he awaits his attackers. Behind this, there prob- 
ably lies the Canaanite idea of Zaphon, the sacred mountain of Baal. It 
has been noted that the idea of an eschatological attack of the nations on 
Zion probably grew out of the New Year festival. It is worth remarking 
that the ideas of the sacred mountain and the temple are closely linked, 
and that one Ugaritic text tells how, after Baal’s temple has been built 
on Zaphon, he opens a window and utters his voice, that is to say, 
thunders. The earth shakes, and his foes are terrified.” 

When his enemies attack, the Man emits a flood of fire from his mouth 
and burns them up. In the O.T., fire frequently accompanies a theo- 
phany of Yahwe, and burns his foes. This, too, probably originates in 
the imagery of the storm, and refers to lightning (cp. Pss. xviii. 8, 12 ff., 
xxi. 9, xlvi. 9, 1. 3, Ixxxiii. 14 f., xcvii. 3 f.; Isa. xxix. 6, xxx. 27 ff., xxxi. 
9, Ixvi. 15 f.; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Nahum i. 6; Hab. iii. 3 ff.; Mal. iii. 2, 
iv. 1: cp. also 1 Kings xix. 12; Job i. 16; Ps. civ. 4; Lev. ix. 24; Judges 
Vi. 21, xiii. 19 f.; 1 Kings xviii. 38; 1 Chron. xxi. 26; 2 Chron. vii. 1; 2 
Mace. ii. 10; the Sinai theophany in Exod. xix. 18, &c.). This seems a 
more likely explanation of the passage in 2 Esdras xiii than the theory 
that it is a development of Isa. xi. 4 (cp. Ps. of Solomon xvii. 27; 
1 Enoch Ixii. 2). There is a parallel in 2 Kings i. 9 ff., where Elijah sits 
on a hill and calls down fire from heaven to burn up the soldiers, but 
this may be fortuitous, except in so far as it is an adaptation of the idea 
that God can burn his foes. Rev. xi. 5 is probably dependent on this 
story of Elijah, but it agrees with 2 Esdras in making the fire proceed 


400 B.C.), the reverse of which shows a divine figure, seated on a winged wheel, 
in Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine (1914), p. 181, no. 29; plate xix, 
29. I am indebted to Mr. H. St. J. Hart for allowing me to consult him on these 
numismatic matters. 

' e.g. Aghat I. i. 46 (pp. 50 f.), Baal II. v. 8 (pp. 96 f.). 

2 Baal II. vii. 25 ff. (pp. 100 f.). 
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out of the mouth. This may be a development from Jer. v. 14. On the 
other hand, it appears in 2 Esdras xiii in a context in which there are 
clear traces of mythology, and may, therefore, have a mythological 


origin. If the thunder is the god’s voice, it would be natural to think of 


the lightning proceeding out of his mouth. 

The last event in 2 Esdras xiii is the gathering of a second crowd, 
which is said to refer to the northern exiles. The return of the dispersion 
is a common theme in apocalyptic, and may represent a specifically 
Jewish element, rather than anything in the enthronement festival. 

Thus, 2 Esdras xiii shows affinities with ideas which originated in 
Canaanite mythology, and which were associated with the enthrone- 
ment festival in Israel. The divine traits of the Son of man are more 
obvious than in the other sources.' As there is so much about the Son 
of man which suggests Yahwe, it is all the more striking that the inter- 
pretation of the dream speaks of him as the Son of the Most High. 

The brief passage from the Sibylline Oracles also has affinities with 
the same circle of ideas. The Man comes from heaven. He destroys evil- 
doers with fire, and it is to be noted that the last line of the passage 
speaks of God as ‘the sender of thunder’. Special reference is made to 
a city which is, presumably, Jerusalem, and to its temple. The signi- 
ficance of these themes should now be obvious. The Man is dependent 
on God, and his sceptre—the symbol of royalty—has been committed 
to him by God. 

It may fairly be claimed that all four Son of man passages fit well into 
the background of the enthronement festival and of the Canaanite and 
Israelite ideas associated with it. One serious difficulty has, however, 
been encountered. If the Son of man is spoken of with imagery proper 
to Yahwe, why is he subordinate to another deity? Why are there two 
figures who exhibit divine traits? The LXX of Dan. vii. 13 evades the 
difficulty by identifying the two, but this testifies to the divine ap- 
pearance of both rather than to a more probable text. 

One way out of the difficulty is offered by N. Schmidt.? He argues 
that there has been a transference to the angel Michael of Yahwe’s— 
originally Marduk’s—role of dragon-slayer, and refers to Rev. xii. 7 ff., 
where Michael defeats the dragon. This N.T. reference is, however, of 
doubtful relevance, since the final destruction of the dragon in Rev. xix. 
11-21 is brought about by an army led by the Word of God. Neverthe- 
less, Schmidt is probably right in supposing that in late Judaism the 
Son of man was thought of as a heavenly being subordinate to Yahwe— 

? Gressmann, op. cit., pp. 349, 386; Jansen, op. cit., pp. 93 f.; Box, op. cit., 


p. 283. 
2 Fournal of Biblical Literature, xix (1900), pp. 22 ff. 
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or perhaps, it may be added, as the messiah. No doubt, the imagery 
proper to Yahwe has been transferred to some other being, for the 
Ancient of days must, in Maccabaean times, have been understood to be 
Yahwe. But Schmidt does not explain precisely how the transference 
came about. He seems to think that Yahwe was, as it were, split into two. 
Yahwe proper remained God, and sat, somewhat remotely, in the back- 
ground, while Yahwe the slayer of the dragon was reduced to angelic 
status and identified with Michael. The Ancient of days and the Son of 
man thus represent two aspects of what was once the same deity. 

If Schmidt is right, then the conferring of kingship on the Son of man 
by the Ancient of days must be a later addition to the myth underlying 
Dan. vii. But there is a serious objection to this view, which has arisen 
as a result of evidence which has appeared since Schmidt wrote. Ac- 
cording to Schmidt, the Son of man and the Ancient of days must be 
essentially the same deity. It is, therefore, to be expected that they will 
exhibit the same characteristics—except in so far as the Son of man may 
be described in imagery appropriate to Michael. But one is described 
as coming with the clouds, and the other as an old man. Yet in the 
Ugaritic texts—which are more likely than Babylonian writings to 
illustrate the mythological background—these descriptions belong to 
two distinct deities, Baal and El. This is all the more likely to be signi- 
ficant, because there is no other place in the O.T. where Yahwe is 
described as looking like an old man. This suggests that the presence 
of two distinct divine figures may represent, not a late modification, but 
the original form of the myth. 

This opinion is confirmed by another consideration. There is reason 
to think that, in Ugaritic mythology, Baal’s kingship was conferred on 
him by El. Both El and Baal are kings and have thrones, and yet El is 
the head of the pantheon. For all his turbulence, Baal is, formally at 
least, subordinate to El.' Baal cannot have a temple—the same word also 
means palace—until El gives permission.* The possession of a temple is 
probably connected with Baal’s status as king,’ which is thus implicitly 
dependent on El’s decree. After the death of Baal, El appoints his suc- 
cessor as king.* Later, Mot is threatened with the overthrow by El of the 
throne of his kingdom, and the breaking of the sceptre of his rule.5 El, 


1 O. Eissfeldt, El im ugaritischen Pantheon (1951), pp. 53 ff. 

2 Baal V. ivb and II (pp. 88 ff.). Cp. the possible references to the building of 
a temple for Yam in the damaged texts Baal VI. iii, iv, III* C (pp. 74 ff.), which 
may also be connected with sovereignty (cp. VI. iv. 24, III* C. 18, 22). 

3 Driver, op. cit., p. 14. 

+ Baal III. i. 15 ff. (pp. 110 f.). 

5 Baal III. vi. 27 ff. (pp. 114 f.). Lines 32 f. may refer to El’s enthronement of 
Baal as king, but unfortunately the text is damaged. 
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therefore, has the power of appointing and deposing kings. The argu- 
ment would be even stronger if it were certain that the clause mlk d 
yknnh' means that El installed, destined, created, or begot Baal as king. 
Unfortunately, it is also possible to translate the clause so that mlk refers 
to El, the subject, not Baal, the object. Another possibility is that-the 
suffix refers to Anat or Athirat. But, even apart from this ambiguous 
passage, reasons have been advanced for thinking that Baal’s kingship 
was conferred on him by El. This offers strong support for the view that 
the conferring of dominion on the Son of man by the Ancient of days 
belongs to the primitive form of the tradition. 


IV 

The Israelite enthronement festival was probably an adaptation of a 
pre-Davidic Jebusite rite. It seems likely that the chief Jebusite deity 
was known as El Elyon,? and that he was originally connected with this 
festival. But if the arguments advanced above are sound, then the 
Jebusite enthronement festival involved two deities, corresponding to 
El and Baal at Ugarit. It must not, of course, be assumed that there was 
a stereotyped or rigidly uniform pattern of myth and ritual throughout 
Syria-Palestine—or even, for that matter, at Ugarit itself. Nevertheless, 
it is a reasonable conjecture that there may have been an analogous 
relationship between El and Baal at Jerusalem. If this is right, El Elyon 
must have corresponded to one of them, and it is, perhaps, more likely 
that he corresponded to El. 

After the settlement in Canaan, Yahwe was identified with Baal in 
certain circles, and this is probably, as has often been observed, one 
reason why names were sometimes compounded with Baal, even in the 
family of Saul. This would be all the more easily comprehensible if 
both deities shared the nature of storm-god. If, then, El and Baal both 
played a part in the Jerusalem cultus, Yahwe could, quite easily, have 
taken the place of Baal. 

This hypothesis involves the view that at some stage El, or El Elyon, 
was recognized as formally superior to—though not necessarily more 
prominent than—Yahwe. There is nothing improbable in this, even 
though it may have been objectionable to some Israelites. As it happens, 
just such a theory has been advanced by some scholars, on grounds 
quite independent of the Son of man imagery. Nyberg,’ followed by 
Widengren,* has tried to reconstruct the religious situation after David's 


' Baal Il. iv. 48, V. v. 36 (pp. 96 f. and go f.). 

2 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 

3 Archiv fiir Religi 7 haft, xxxv (1938), pp. 329 ff. 

4 The Accadian and Hebrew Psalms of Lamentation as Religious Documents 
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capture of Jerusalem. He suggests that David allowed the old Canaanite 
cultus to continue, and even recognized the supremacy of Elyon, the god 
of the land, who was probably identical with ‘Al, Shalem, and Zedek. 
This recognition of El Elyon is reflected in Gen. xiv. It also explains 
why none of David’s eleven sons born in Jerusalem has a name com- 
pounded with Ya, although this element appears in two or three of the 
names of the six sons born previously. But, although he recognized the 
supremacy of Elyon, the god of the land, David continued to worship 
Yahwe, the deity of his family and people. Yahwe was thus sub- 
ordinated to Elyon. Eissfeldt' holds a view similar to that of Nyberg and 
Widengren. 

The difficulty with Nyberg’s theory is that it lacks direct evidence. 
When Elyon is mentioned in the O.T., it is almost always possible, if not 
probable, that he is identified with Yahwe. It is quite likely that they are 
distinguished in Ps. lxxxii, but it is far from certain that Yahwe is sub- 
ordinate. The only O.T. passage cited by Nyberg where this inter- 
pretation is at all probable is Deut. xxxii. 8 f. The last word of verse 8 
makes better sense if, with the LXX,? ’E/ is read for Yisra’el. This 
would mean that Elyon divided the nations of the world according to 
the number of the gods (cp. Deut. iv. 19, xxix. 26; Ecclus. xvii. 17). 
Each god received a nation to himself, and Yahwe was allotted Israel. 
If this be the right interpretation of the true text, then Yahwe may be 
subordinate to Elyon. This association of Yahwe with Israel might 
explain how the Son of man came to represent the saints of the Most 
High. By the time that Daniel was written, the expression ‘Most High’ 
had, of course, long been taken over by Yahwe. 

In the period following the capture of Jerusalem by David, Yahwe 
came more and more to be identified with Elyon, and to appropriate this 
title to himself. It is interesting to note that there may have been an 
analogy to this in Canaanite religion. According to some scholars,’ the 
Ugaritic texts show Baal in process of usurping the place of El as head 
of the pantheon. If a similar tendency existed in Jerusalem, it might have 
aided the rise of Yahwe to supremacy. The enthronement Psalms 
certainly speak of Yahwe as the supreme deity. 

One question remains. If, in the early monarchy, Yahwe was sub- 


(1937), p. 78; Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im Fudentum (1955), 
pp. 11, 85. 

s of Semitic Studies, i (1956), pp. 25 ff. ; Volume du Congrés—Strasbourg 
1956 (1957), pp. 138 ff. But in Theologische Literaturzeitung, |xxix (1954), col. 
284, he says that the recognition of El did not affect the cult. 

2 Also a Hebrew fragment from Qumran: cp. B.A.S.O.R. (Dec. 1954), p. 12. 

3 Pope, op. cit., pp. 27 ff., 82 ff., 104; A. S. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra 
Texts (1952), pp. 63 f., 88 ff. Contrast Gray, op. cit., p. 115. 
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ordinated to Elyon in the Jerusalem cultus, how was the tradition of two 
divine beings transmitted to the author of Daniel? Amid so much un- 
certainty and so many conjectures, no answer can be given which claims 
anything more than possibility. It must suffice to show that the trans- 
mission of such a tradition was not impossible. It is, in any case, certain 
that much ancient mythological material has found its way into apoca- 
lyptic, even though the history of such traditions cannot be traced in 
detail. In view of what the O.T. tells of the religious policy of most of 
the Jewish kings, there is nothing incredible in the view that, as late as 
the exile, Yahwe was subordinate to Elyon in parts of the Jerusalem 
cultus. It is also possible that an aged deity continued to be represented 
in the cult, even after he had lost all theological significance. Religious 
practices are conservative of otiose features which have lost the signi- 
ficance which once was theirs. Little importance should be attached to 
such conjectures as these. They are intended merely to show that there 
is nothing impossible in the view that the tradition of two divine beings 
survived as late as the exile. In and after the exile, the tradition could 
have been preserved in the same channels as those through which other 
mythological material was transmitted to the apocalyptic writers. 

At some stage, the old myth was reinterpreted in terms of the supre- 
macy of Yahwe, who had been identified with both Elyon and Baal. 
Then the Sen of man was degraded to the status of an angel, even 
though he retained the imagery which was so closely attached to him in 
tradition. This would help to explain the attribution of an exalted status 
to such beings as Michael and Metatron in later Judaism. 

The main thesis of this paper is independent of the particular con- 
jectures offered in the latter part. There are good grounds for believing 
that the enthronement of the Son of man by an aged deity goes back to 
Canaanite myth and ritual, and that behind the figure of the Son of 
man lies Yahwe, and ultimately Baal. This main thesis is much more 
important than the more conjectural attempts to reconstruct the pos- 
sible history of the tradition. This interpretation of the Son of man 
imagery is able to explain his eschatological role as an organic whole. 
It is able to set it in a well-established Israelite context and to do justice 
to the O.T. affinities, and yet, at the same time, to offer an adequate 
account of the parallels in the mythology of the ancient Near East. 

J. A. EMERTON 
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EYEWITNESS TESTIMONY AND THE GOSPEL 
TRADITION, II 


CCORDING to the form-critics, the formal characteristics of our 
gospels are best explained on the supposition that the material 
reached Mark and the other evangelists in the form of separate 

pericopae, generalized and stereotyped by the pressures of community 
need and use. But if so, what becomes of the age-old tradition that at least 
one evangelist, St. Mark, derived the substance of his gospel direct from 
an eyewitness? Uniless the whole form-critical approach is radically un- 
sound, this tradition can hardly be accepted as it stands, for no plausible 
reason can be given why recollections derived directly from the living 
voice of St. Peter should have been cast in the stereotyped, impersonal 
form of community tradition.' So far most students of the gospels agree; 
but many attempt a compromise solution, holding that though the evange- 
lists derived a great deal of their material from community tradition, they 
also had at their disposal direct eyewitness testimony, with which they 
supplemented, or at least modified and corrected, the tradition. In the 
earlier part of this paper, lines were suggested along which the text of 
the gospels might be examined to see if they afford any empirical sup- 
port for this hypothesis. So far as a preliminary, and necessarily very 
general, survey could show, the results appeared to be mainly negative ; the 
phenomena in the texts which have been pointed to as showing the direct 
impact of the eyewitness at the stage at which the canonical gospels were in 
process of composition appeared to be ambiguous and at best inconclusive. 

Before attempting to assess the implications of this, we may ask 
whether it is possible to carry back the same sort of inquiry into the 
period before the composition of Mark. As soon as we make the attempt, 
we find ourselves in a region where the evidence for our inquiry is 
extremely scanty and inconclusive; yet even here certain points can 
perhaps be made, and certain lines of inquiry suggested. 

In the first place, we have to allow time for the material which in 
Mark and Q has a highly stylized form, to have acquired that form 
through community tradition. As far as formal characteristics can show, 
there is no sign of any individual influence modifying it during that 
process, though of course it may all the time have been under the safe- 
guard of the eyewitness’s watching eye. But at least one piece of evidence 
springs to mind which seems to imply that this was not always the case. 
If, as is commonly assumed today, the two accounts in Mark of mira- 


1 For a discussion of Dr. Farrer’s argument see above, pp. 16-17. 
[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 2, October 1958] 
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culous feedings of a multitude are doublets of the same story, then, as 
Dr. Vincent Taylor, for example, points out, we seem to have in the 
tradition alternative accounts of a whole cycle of events (a meal, followed 
by a crossing of the lake and a controversy with the Pharisees) which go 
back to a common original. But, as we have them, they are significantly 
different, and so one, if not both, must have developed in considerable 
freedom from eyewitness control. 

However, another piece of evidence has been brought forward as 
pointing in the opposite direction. There are in Mark groups of pericopae 
which are held to have received their present arrangement in the pre- 
Marcan stage, and to have been incorporated exactly as they stood by 
Mark, who respected and preserved their order. Why did he thus respect 
them unless it was because he knew them to be historical unities ? These 
groups of pericopae certainly offer scope for further investigation, for 
they raise a number of questions. Professor Vincent Taylor has broached 
the subject,' and of the first group he cites he writes as follows: 

The four stories of Mark 17'-39 form a historical unity. After the incident 
in the synagogue Jesus enters the house of Simon and Andrew;; in the even- 
ing crowds gather at the door and many healings take place ; while the follow- 
ing morning ‘a great while before day’ he goes into a desert place and 
resists the entreaties of those who urge Him to return to Capernaum. 
Such a closely articulated sequence obviously demands explanation. . . . 
We may certainly agree that it does, but it is by no means self-evident 
that that explanation ought to be in terms of historical unity. We must 
bear in mind the explanation given at one time by R. H. Lightfoot? along 
the lines that the arrangement of these pericopae was the work of Mark 
himself, who, at the beginning of his gospel sought to introduce his 
readers to the ministry by putting together a series of episodes typical 
of it. Although Lightfoot later came on balance to prefer the other 
explanation,’ many scholars feel that his first thoughts were preferable. 
The very general and conventional nature of the section describing the 
healings after sunset might well point in that direction. 

Professor Taylor’s next example is the group of controversy stories in 
ii. 1-iii. 6. Here there is every possibility that the grouping is topical, 
and, if so, it would not be evidence of direct eyewitness testimony even 
if, as the present writer increasingly doubts, it goes back behind Mark. 
The third group cited by Professor Taylor is that constituting Mark 
iv. 35—-V. 43, a set of miracle stories set in the context by a journey. Here 
again decision is difficult, but, in the precise form in which we have it in 

? See The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, p. 39. 


2 History and Interpretation in the Gospels, pp. 68-69. He follows Wellhausen. 
3 The Gospel Message of St. Mark, p. 24. 
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Mark, it can hardly emanate from an eyewitness, for it appears to pack 
a quite impossible amount into the period between the late afternoon 
and the ending of a single day. Moreover, we have to take account of the 
fact that, in The Riddle of the New Testament,’ Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and 
Mr. Noel Davey have pointed to an important topical basis of arrange- 
ment in this section. 

All this needs further study from the point of view of our question; 
meanwhile it would be hazardous to assume that any ordering of material 
which took place in the pre-Marcan stage necessarily presupposes eye- 
witness authority. The evangelists’ predecessors were presumably as 
capable as the evangelists themselves of topical and practical arrangement; 
and in some cases it certainly seems to have been tueir practice. 

So in this sphere, too, it seems difficult to find conclusive and un- 
ambiguous examples of the kind of eyewitness ‘disturbance’ of the tradi- 
tion for which we are looking. But even if that is true, it comes nowhere 
near proving the negative that eyewitnesses were not all the time present 
and active. What it does do is to make the impasse more complete by 
suggesting that the a posteriori evidence can all be interpreted as point- 
ing in one direction, while @ priori considerations appear to point the 
opposite way. For the argument from general probability so strongly 
urged by Dr. Vincent Taylor has lost none of its cogency. As he puts it 
in his commentary on St. Mark:? ‘It seems reasonable to suggest that 
historical testimony would be preferred to creative invention at a time 
when eyewitnesses still lived.’ Perhaps the way forward lies through ask- 
ing: On what assumptions is such a suggestion ‘reasonable’? And perhaps 
we may best approach that question by looking first at St. John’s gospel, 
which, of all the four, makes the most explicit claim to be directly based 
on eyewitness testimony. If for the moment we disregard such direct 
claims and concentrate on the body of the gospel itself, what do we 
find? We find a recension of the tradition about Jesus markedly different 
from any known to have existed earlier; and if we inquire into the 
reasons for the differences between this and earlier recensions, they 
appear to have little, if anything, to do with historical detail or biographi- 
cal accuracy, although the resultant historical picture is significantly 
different from that of the synoptists.? Dr. C. K. Barrett writes of John:* 


? 1936 edition, pp. 86 ff. 2 p. 192. 

3 It is possible that at certain points (e.g. iii. 24, though see Barrett ad loc.) 
John is consciously correcting the historical information given in the earlier 
tradition. But this explanatior: will hardly account for the main features in which 
he differs from the synoptists, for example the long hieratic discourses about the 
Lord’s own person and work which he substitutes for the pithy sayings and 
parables about the Kingdom of the synoptic gospels. 

+ The Gospel according to St. John, p. 117. 
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He sought to draw out, using in part the form and style of narrative . . . 
the true meaning of the life and death of one whom he believed to be the 
Son of God, a being from beyond history. It is for this interpretation of 
the focal point of all history, not for accurate historical data, that we must 
look in John. ‘ 
In other words, John’s motives for his reformulation of the tradition 
were essentially theological and edificatory, in the broad sense of that 
word, even though it was a narrative tradition that he was reformulating, 
and it still retains its form as a narrative tradition in his hands. That 
means that, in order to develop the tradition in just the way he did, he 
will have had no need of recourse to eyewitnesses; despite its narrative 
form, his was not the kind of reformulation that needed fresh eyewitness 
testimony as its basis. All this will have to be borne in mind when we 
come to discuss the Johannine passages which deal with adropia. But 
the immediate question is how far John may be regarded as typical of 
those who handled the narrative tradition before him. The Church has 
traditionally regarded his work as an evayyéAov, a gospel, in broadly 
the same sense as the other three, but the scholarship of the last hundred 
years or so has tended to distinguish him sharply from his predecessors. 
Is this distinction justified so far as the matter of our inquiry is con- 
cerned? In many respects, of course, John was far from typical, as is 
clear if we compare him with Matthew and Luke. He was completely 
master of his material in a way that they were not, and accordingly their 
handling of the tradition was very much less radical than his. Yet in the 
light of our previous discussion of Matthew and Luke, and when, to take 
just one example, we see Matthew gathering all his teaching material 
into the five great p*ragim which illustrate his thesis of the new law of 
the new Israel, must we not say that, so far as these two evangelists 
do reformulate the tradition, the basic principle of their reformulations 
was the same as that of John’s?! Their writings, being gospels, were 
designed as contributions to the Church’s task of proclaiming Jesus as 
the Christ. Accordingly, the motives which controlled their formula- 
tions of the tradition were not exclusively biographical and historical, 
they were also practical and evangelistic. They sought to present the 
truth about the life and death of Jesus Christ in the way that would 
most clearly confront their readers with the theological meaning and 
practical challenge of it. 

The disturbing implications of all this could easily be exaggerated; 
however practical their concern, we know that it did not lead them into 


1 If Mr. C. F. Evans is right about Luke’s reasons for his ordering of his 
material in ix. 51 ff. (see Studies in the Gospels, ed. D. E. Nineham, pp. 37 ff.) we 
have another striking example there. 
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any wild distortion of the historical picture presented in the earlier 
tradition. On the other hand, have we any really cogent reasons for 
thinking that the motives and procedure they exemplify originated with 
them and were not shared by those who handled the tradition before 
them? When the question is approached from this standpoint, it may 
be felt that very compelling grounds are needed to justify us in any 
sharp distraction of Mark and Q from their successors in the gospel 
tradition. And so perhaps our earlier examination of the texts takes on 
a new complexion. 

That brings us back to the words of Professor Taylor. In assessing 
them a lot will turn on the precise meaning to be attached to the slightly 
question-begging phrase ‘creative invention’, but at least it will now be 
clear that the matter is by no means a simple one. Did St. John prefer 
‘historical testimony’ to ‘creative invention’, and would he even—and 
this is the really important question—have preferred it had it been 
available to him? 

All this, however, does not dispose of the vitally important point that 
lies behind Professor Taylor’s words. For is it not paradoxical to sug- 
gest that the early Christians, who pinned all their hopes of salvation on 
the occurrence of certain specific historical events, should have sat so 
loose to considerations of precise historical accuracy when they were 
frarning the tradition of those events? By our standards it is highly para- 
doxical. But then we have to recognize that by our standards a lot by 
what they unquestionably did is highly paradoxical. None of us, for 
example, if faced with Mark and Q, would have done with them quite 
what Matthew and Luke did; and certainly no modern Christian, given 
the pre-Johannine tradition, would have erected the fourth gospel on 
the basis of it. Nor would any modern Christian have allowed all details 
of the Lord’s personal appearance and characteristics to be lost to 
memory as the primitive Church so early did. Clearly, arguments from 
what we should have done to what they ‘must’ have done have always 
to be treated with the greatest caution. And nowhere is such caution 
more necessary than in relation to this matter of historical narrative. 

Can we pinpoint the difference between them and us in this regard? 
Once again the clue may perhaps be found in some words of Dr. Barrett. 
He writes:' ‘. . . it is by no means necessary to suppose that he [sc. 
John] was aware of the historical problems imposed upon later students 
by his treatment of the traditional material. It cried aloud for re- 
handling; its true meaning had crystallized in his mind and he simply 
conveyed this meaning to paper.’ And John, we may suggest, was not 
aware of the historical problems he was creating because he did not 

' Op. cit., p. 115. 
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share a presupposition by which the thinking of all modern students is 
controlled, the presupposition, namely, that all serious writing which 
takes the form of historical narrative must, whatever else it does, convey 
as accurate as possible an impression of the outward course of the events 
related. For us, when it is a case of narrative about the past which is riot 
professedly fiction, strict and detailed accuracy comes first, and edifica- 
tion nowhere. If, when historical truth has been accurately determined 
by all the methods of research, it proves edifying or otherwise valuable, 
so much the better; but the very idea of edification as a separate value in 
historical narrative is completely foreign to us. That means that, had we 
had the handling of the primitive tradition about Jesus, our constant 
concern would have been to check and recheck it for detailed factual 
accuracy; and any reformulations of it we attempted would have been 
solely due to, or at any rate entirely controlled by, that concern. Inter- 
pretation, by course, there would have had to be, but we should have 
done our utmost to see that it was presented for what it was, and that 
it nowhere led to the slightest deviation from the historical ‘facts’ as 
presented in our sources. For example, in his recent Gifford Lectures' 
Professor Hodgson suggests that, though Our Lord may not, in the 
circumstances of the Incarnation, have believed or claimed that he was 
anything more than the Messiah, he was in fact much more, and ought 
to be recognized as such. But no one with a modern background and 
training like Professor Hodgson’s would ever dream of expressing this 
by producing a version of the narrative tradition in which super- 
messianic claims were ascribed to the Lord. What needs to be recog- 
nized, however, is that this modern attitude rests on a very special view 
of the character and purpose of narrative writing. There would be 
nothing inherently absurd in an attitude which said: ‘If Jesus was in 
fact more than Messiah, then a good narrative tradition about him will 
be one that brings out that fact as clearly as possible.’ And if the tradi- 
tion in question was designed for practical use in public worship, to 
provide the basis for the hearers’ continuing understanding of, and rela- 
tion to, the exalted Lord, then such an attitude may well have seemed 
very reasonable. Is it not in fact just such an attitude that Origen ascribes 
to the evangelists when he writes? that it was their purpose ‘to give the 
truth where possible at once spiritually and corporeally [or outwardly], 
but where this was not possible, to prefer the spiritual to the corporeal, 
the true spiritual meaning being often preserved in what at the corporeal 


1 For Faith and Freedom, vol. ii, pp. 69-70. 

2 Commentary on Sz. John’s Gospel, x. 4. The last part of the quotations is as 
follows in the original: owfopevou modAdxts Tod dAnBobs mvevpatixod év 7H owpaTixa, 
cis Gv elmo Tis, Pedder. 
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level might be called a falsehood’ ? We have no guarantee, of course, that 
Origen was right in attributing such a procedure to the evangelists, but 
at least his suggestion, advanced as it is without any hint of disapproval, 
shows that such a procedure seemed perfectly acceptable in Christian 
antiquity to a man of the greatest intelligence, learning, and integrity. 
Nor is there really any reason to think that Origen does in fact mis- 
represent the evangelists. As far as the general principle is concerned, 
J. P. Gabler wrote more than a century ago: 

Es liegt in dem Charakter des Orientalers, eine Begebenheit nie nackt 

zu erzihlen, sondern so, wie er sich dachte, daB es dabei zugegangen 
oder wie sie erfolgt sein méchte. Rasonnement war immer in Geschichte 
eingeschlossen, und wurde selbst als Faktum dargestellt; weil der 
Orientaler sichs gar nicht denken konnte, daB etwas anders vorgefallen 
sein kénnte als er sichs gerade vorstellte. Das Faktum und die Art, sich das 
Faktum zu denken, floB bei dem Morgenldnder in Ein unzertrennliches 
Ganze zusammen. And again: Tatsachen von eigenem Urteil dariiber zu 
unterscheiden, war nicht die Sache des Orientalers; sondern die Bege- 
benheit und das Rasonnement dariiber floB in ein Ganzes bei seiner 
Erzahlung zusammen.' 
Here again some of the phraseology may be question-begging, but the 
judgement, especially that expressed in the italicized sentence, deserves 
careful consideration. Few Old Testament scholars surely would deny 
the words all validity in relation to their subject. For among the Jews the 
historian wrote very much under the inspiration of the prophet or 
the priest; history was very much the handmaid of theology, essentially 
a practical medium, prized as a way of bringing home to the people the 
true inwardness of their present situation and of the events which had 
led up to it. Of course it would not have served its purpose if the events 
narrated had been wholly fictitious, but the point is that the Jews had 
criteria for framing and assessing narrative traditions other than that of 
strict and detailed conformity with the outward course of the original 
events. He would be a brave man who would venture to generalize 
about the precise interrelation of these criteria in practice, but we have 
only to notice what the Chroniclers, or their sources, have done with the 
traditions independently preserved in Kings to see the justification for 
Gabler’s contention that things were very different for them in this 
respect than they are for us. 

Is Gabler’s generalization also applicable, as he thought it was,? to 
the writers of the New Testament? It has often been pointed out that 


* Quoted from C. Hartlich and W. Sachs, Der Ursprung des Mythosbegriffes 
in der modernen Bibelwissenschaft, p. 67. A good deal of the discussion in this 
book is of interest in relation to our subject. 


2 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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the New Testament writers differ from those of the Old Testament in 
that the events they narrated were of such comparatively recent oc- 
curence that there had been little opportunity for interpretation to 
mould the tradition. That is certainly true and important, but it is not 
the only truth that has to be borne in mind. We must also remember 
that, as Henry Scott Holland used to insist, when the early Christians 
wrote about Jesus they felt themselves to be writing about a living con- 
temporary, and not about a dead figure of the past; and a living con- 
temporary with whom they had the closest relations, whom they knew 
with an intimacy which in some ways contrasted very favourably with 
that ‘knowledge at the fleshly level’! to which eyewitnesses had for the 
most part been limited during the Incarnation. The Lord’s earthly life 
was seen as the first stage of a compact drama in three acts, of which the 
second act was taking place when the gospels were being written and the 
third act, the parousia, was momently expected to begin. Given that, 
given the contemporary attitude to historical narrative, and given the 
essentially practical and edificatory purposes for which the gospel 
narrative was designed, is it surprising if it was moulded by forces other 
than conformity to historical testimony, even when such testimony was 
available? Indeed if the matter is to be seen in its proper perspective, 
we need to recognize more fully than we often do that the primitive 
Christian churches were ‘enthusiastic’ bodies in the sense that word 
bears in the history of religions. Not only did their members know the 
exalted Christ, they had his power, mind, and spirit and were inspired 
by him in all their activities. And if in their other activities, then surely 
in the preserving, telling, and hearing of the tradition of his earthly life, 
death, and resurrection, especially as that tradition was so closely con- 
nected with liturgy and cult. Probably in some sense most of the New 
Testament writers thought of themselves as inspired writers of sacred 
scripture; would not something of the same feeling attach to those who 
related and expounded the gospel tradition at Christian worship in the 
pre-gospel stage? Can anyone read about Christian worship in 1 
Corinthians and doubt it? The form-critics talk of ‘community tradi- 
tion’; it was not so the early Christians thought of it. They saw it as 
sacred tradition, the gift of Christ to his Church, the account of his 
earthly life and death illuminated by inspired narrators with its true 
meaning for his saints. 

All this, if true, will obviously have a considerable bearing on our 
original question. In particular it will be important when we are trying 

? Cp. 2 Cor. v. 16, a text which is apt to receive too little attention in this dis- 


cussion. See Johannes Weiss, Paul and Jesus, for conclusive evidence that the 
words xara odpxa qualify the verbs, and not the noun and pronoun. 
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to envisage the Sitz-im-Leben in which community tradition and 
individual testimony combined to produce our gospels. It would be a 
mistake to draw over-hasty or excessively sceptical conclusions. The 
issues are complex, and since they must be viewed in the light of what 
the early Christians themselves said about avroyia, it has been decided 
to defer discussion of them to a short sequel. Meanwhile, attention must 
be drawn to a rather different set of considerations which must also be 
taken into account if balanced conclusions are to be arrived at. 

We have to ask ourselves what opportunities eyewitnesses are likely to 
have had to influence and mould the developing tradition. We have no 
means of knowing where in the Mediterranean world the main process 
of preservation and development took place, but we are safe in assuming 
that the communities outside Palestine took their full part; and thus the 
question of travel and communications becomes important. Even today 
it is not always fully realized how impossibly difficult these will have 
been for poor and uninfluential folk such as the original disciples, even 
when all allowances have been made for the amenities of the pax romana. 
In this respect our working picture of the early Church can easily be 
distorted because our main sources of information are the Pauline 
epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. Paul was clearly exceptional; a 
Roman citizen, a man of widish education, bilingual, if not trilingual, 
and, on Deissmann’s plausible showing, a man of considerable means. 
All this must have made it possible for him to exercise a peripatetic 
ministry and to undertake ‘the care of all the Churches’ in a way quite 
impossible for the poor and comparatively uneducated Galileans who 
formed the bulk of the original eyewitnesses. It is true that Acts repre- 
sents the nascent Churches as under constant supervision from the 
centre at Jerusalem, but there we must not entirely forget the argument 
of B. S. Easton! that Acts was influenced by its apologetic aim of repre- 
senting ‘the way’ as a aipeors of Judaism and, as such, entitled to the 
privileges of a religio licita. The point must not be exaggerated, as is 
shown by such passages as 1 Cor. ix. 5 and 1 Cor. i. 12; but the fact 
remains that, according to our sources, those who chiefly moved about 
among the Gentile churches and supervised their development were, 
apart from Paul himself, such as Barnabas and Timothy, Titus and 
Tychicus, Priscilla, Aquila, and Apollos, none of them eyewitnesses and 
one at least not very well up in the tradition.” 


1 In his “Theology Occasional Paper’, The Purpose of Acts, now reprinted in 
the collected volume of his papers: Early Christianity. 

2 The interpretation of Acts xviii. 24 ff. is too uncertain for us to be able to 
build very much upon the passage. But if it implies thet Apollos was only im- 
perfectly informed about the events dealt with in the Gospel tradition, it is a 
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And finally, when we try in this way to envisage the historical situa- 
tion, we find ourselves forced to a careful definition of exactly what we 
mean by ‘eyewitness’ in this context. There is a danger of using the 
word in a rather artificial way, as if there was a class of persons who had 
so continuously enjoyed the Lord’s company that they were definitive 
authorities as to what had or had not happened at every point in the 
ministry. But even the Twelve were not always in the Lord’s company 
throughout the ministry, and the presence of others must have been 
much more occasional still. Surely there must have been many occa- 
sions when even those who had known the Lord in the flesh were 
compelled to say of some piece of tradition: “This did not happen—or 
happen so—while I was with him; but it may well have happened at 
some other time, and it is edifying; who am I to quench the smoking 
flax?” 

(To be concluded.) 


very significant piece of evidence. For if a Christian teacher, a man of educa- 
tion and zeal (Acts xviii. 24-25) had found it difficult to discover the full truth 
about the Lord’s life, from eyewitnesses or any other source, perhaps some of 
the form-critics’ contentions are not quite as ‘absurd’ as Dr. Taylor holds them 
to be. See above, p. 14. 
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THE EARLIEST CHRISTOLOGIES 


T is obviously necessary and advantageous that the most funda- 
| mental questions of N.T. criticism should be periodically reopened 

and current-answers revised by further research and reflection. One 
of these questions—perhaps the most difficult of all—is the reconstruc- 
tion of the earliest views held about Jesus, either by himself or others. 
It is the merit of a recent article by Dr. J. A. T. Robinson that this 
question has been raised again.' Dr. Robinson is primarily concerned 
with the christology of the speeches in Acts ii and iii and suggests that 
in the latter a glimpse may be caught of ‘the most primitive christology 
of all’. It is the purpose of this paper also to deal with the earliest 
christologies but from a somewhat different point of view. 

The history of opinion about Jesus in the earliest period can be ap- 
proached in quite different ways and it is difficult to see why the evidence 
of Acts, which is certainly not ‘primitive’, should be taken as a starting- 
point. We know very little of what Jesus thought about himself, although 
a number of views advanced by others are attributed to him in the 
sources. This is a natural tendency which must be discounted and which 
can be detected by a critical analysis of the implications of the formulas 
employed in their contexts. The story of the Baptism can, however, 
have had only one source, viz. the mind of Jesus himself. When Jesus 
was baptized by John the Baptist, he had no sense of his future mission 
in life? and no disciples to co-ordinate with this mission. The story of 
the Baptism must, therefore, rest on Jesus’ personal reminiscence com- 
municated to one or more of his disciples at a later date. 

The earliest account of the Baptism is Mark’s which brings us as 
close as is possible to Jesus’ experience and to the estimate which he 
himself placed upon it. As one of the crowd which thronged to hear 
John’s preaching, Jesus received a baptism the avowed purpose of which 
was the remission of sins,* but in fact he experienced something quite 
different. He had a vision of the heavens opening and the Spirit’ descend- 
ing upon him like a dove and he heard God’s voice from heaven saying 


1 ¥.T.S., N.S., vii (Oct. 1956), pp. 177-89. 

2 This is true of the early documents of all so-called ‘founded religions’. 
K. Lake, Beginnings, i, pp. 300, 321. 3 Mark i. 14. 

4 Mark i. 4. The construction eis d¢eow ayapridv leaves no room for ambiguity. 

5 This use of 7d mvedpa without qualification is arresting and probably reflects 
Christian rather than Jewish usage. Cp. Mark i. 12. It is common in Paul but 
in Jewish sources is qualified: ‘the Spirit of the Lord’, i.e. Jehovah’s Spirit, ‘the 
Holy Spirit,’ &c. G. Dalman, Die Worte Fesu? (1930), p. 166. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 2, October 1958] 
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“Thou art my beloved Son, in thee have I taken delight’.! The Spirit 
then propelled? him into desert places whee he withstood temptations 
by Satan, details of which are provided by Q,’ presumably also from 
Jesus’ recollections. In the O.T. and in later Jewish tradition, possession 
by the Spirit of the Lord, a metathesis for Jehovah’s own influencé,* 
was the mark of a prophet and there are numerous parallels to the divine 
Voice appointing individuals to specific tasks or giving them directions, 
e.g. Samuel, Amos, Isaiah, and Ezekiel.’ The words “Thou art my Son’ 
are suggestive of Ps. ii. 7, but apart from the notion of appointment to 
an assigned task the analogy fails, as nothing could be less apposite to 
Jesus’ mission than the role of the ‘son’ as depicted in Ps. ii. 6, 8, 9, 12. 
Is, therefore, the implication of the story of the Baptism that Jesus 
believed himself called to be a prophet in the line of succession estab- 
lished by the prophets of O.T.? At the beginning of the Christian era 
the age of prophecy was believed to have ended® but in apocalyptic 
circles it was thought that it would begin again before the catastrophic 
end of the world and the day of judgement.” Jesus saw in John the 
Baptist such a prophet of the new era,* but the new line of prophets had 
novel tasks to perform and these had not been traditionally defined. 
When Jesus was rejected at Nazareth he remarked that a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country and among his own folk and in 


_' The utterance as it stands seems to be a composite of allusions with modi- 
fications: od «f 6 vids pou (Ps. ii. 7 vids pov ef av); dyamnrds (Gen. xxii. 2); €v cor 
evdéxnoa (2 Sam. xxii. 2, Isa. xlii. 4). 

2 The expression éxBd\Ae. is in this context harsh and is toned down in 
Matt. iv. 1, Luke iv. 1. The usage is hardly classical but is used of exorcism 
(Mark i. 34) to describe Christ’s power over demons and indicates here the 
Spirit’s action on Jesus. Cp. Matt. ix. 38. 

3 Matt. iv. 3; Luke iv. 3. 

4+ G. F. Moore, Judaism, i (1950), pp. 237, 421; ii (1950), p. 371. 

5 In some modern commentaries the divine utterance at the Baptism is called 
a bath gol, although this is by no means certainly justified. Bath gol means 
literally a ‘daughter of a voice’, i.e. an echo. The key passages for its use is Sanh. 
11a (Strack-Billerbeck, i, p. 125) where it is described not as a direct revelation, 
as in Mark i. 11, but as a pale substitute for it. ‘Nachdem die prophet. Begabung 
mit den letzten Propheten in Israel aufgehért hat, ist man auf die Bath-qol 
angewiesen. Dieser Ersatz der Prophetie ist aber kein vollwertiger; denn 
wahrend das prophet. Wort unmittelbar vom Heil. Geist (= Geist der Prophetie) 
ausging, redet Gott durch die Bath-Qol nur mittelbar zu Israel; sie ist eben nur 
Widerhall der Gottes-stimme.’ There is, however, no question of indirection in 
Mark i. 11. God spoke directly to Jesus, as to the Prophets. No analogy will 
suffice to explain Jesus’ experience. It was precisely what it was and Mark’s 
description of it presumably reflects Jesus’ own. 

6 Strack-Billerbeck, i, p. 125; Moore, Fudaism, i, p. 240. 

7 P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde? (1937), p. 195. 

8 Matt. xi. 9, 14; Luke vii. 26. 
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his own house.’ This may imply that Jesus regarded h’ “self as a prophet 
but does not define his functions in this role. They iacluded honour, as 
in O.T., a knowledge of the future, and the power to *»al.? 

A second isolated indication of what Jesus thought ©! himself is found 
in the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane.} It mig’): be objected that 
the Marcan narrative leaves him alone at this point end that his words 
must, therefore, be regarded as Mark’s invention, but the words, ‘Abba, 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, but thy will not mine 
be done’ are quite unlikely to have been invented by any early Christian 
theologian, and were probably overheard by one of the attendant dis- 
ciples (Peter ?), before they went to sleep. The phrase ‘Abba Father’ has 
been claimed as a Judaeo-Christian convention but that can hardly be 
the case here.* ‘O warjp, not marep,5 is a transparent explanatory gloss 
of a word heard in the original Aramaic. The divine title has in itself no 
special significance but the ejaculation as a whole conveys a sense of 
intimacy in the context of a personally interpreted vocation which is 
unmistakable, even though it is not elucidated here or indeed anywhere 
else in Mark. 

A third clue to Jesus’ view of himself is provided by the Marcan 
account of the last supper.® Mark, contradicted only by John, regarded 
this as a Passover meal and the words ‘this is my body’ and ‘this is my 
blood of the covenant poured out for many’ must be understood as 
indicating an analogy between the slaughter and eating of the Paschal 
lamb and Jesus’ imminent death, and an analogy between the covenant 
established by the Passover and that initiated by Jesus’ self-sacrifice. 
Unfortunately the terms of neither analogy are transparent and we are 
left with a range of possible interpretations.’ Sacrifice, eating, nourish- 
ment, a new relationship between God and man: all these are possible 
leitmotifs in the cryptic utterances of Mark xiv. 22-24, but no one is self- 
explanatory. 

1 Mark vi. 4-5. This can be pressed to mean, ‘I, too, am a Prophet’, but could 
mean, ‘Since the Prophets were not honoured in their own environments, why 
should I be?’ 

2 1 Kings xvii. 17; 2 Kings iv. 33; Luke vii. 11; Mark iii. 20. 

3 Mark xiv. 36. 

+ Lagrange, S. Marc, p. 388; Strack-Billerbeck, ii, p. 49; Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu, p. 157; Fesus-Feshua (Eng. trans., 1929), p. 20. 

5 John xvii. 1. © Mark xiv. 22 ff. 

7 The passage must be read against the background of Pesahim 10. The 
theory that the last supper was not a Passover meal but a kiddush appears to 
void it of all significance. The little groups (haburoth) which held such meals 
were meticulous in the observance of the most rigid food regulations and repre- 
sented an attitude diametrically opposed to Jesus’. Moore, —s ii, p. 733 
H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl (1926); J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahls- 
worte Fesu (1949), P. 25. 
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A fourth clue might appear to be given to the role Jesus assigned to 
himself in Mark xiv. 61-64 where the High Priest demands whether 
Jesus claimed to be the Anointed One, the Son of the Blessed, and Jesus 
replies ‘I am’. The passage is, however, fraught with difficulties: (i) there 
is no indication that any of Jesus’ followers were present at the proceed- 
ings; (ii) “The Anointed One, the Son of the Blessed’ can only be under- 
stood as the title of the King expected to restore the shattered fortunes 
and prestige of Israel and Jesus consistently abjured any such pre- 
tension, although he was executed on this charge; (iii) Jesus’ admission 
that he was the Anointed One appears to distinguish him in that role 
from the Son of Man who is to come on the clouds of heaven; (iv) the 
blasphemy denounced by the High Priest is unsubstantiated, for the 
claim to Messiahship might have been regarded as mistaken and politi- 
cally dangerous but by no stretch of the Jewish imagination of that time 
as blasphemy.' The interrogation before the Sanhedrin—it can hardly 
be called a trial in the strict sense of the word*—appears to be one of the 
rare instances in which Mark felt compelled to fill in a gap in his know- 
ledge by an implausible, theologically motivated invention. As evidence 
for Jesus’ view of himself it can be unhesitatingly dismissed. 

These passages form the sum total of our knowledge of Jesus’ self- 
interpretation and demonstrate his conviction of possession by the 
Spirit, of a special relationship with God, of foreknowledge of future 
events culminating in the Day of the Lord, of healing power, and of 2 
sacrificial significance inherent in his vocation. All these are suggestive 
of a novel conception of his endowments and of his role in history, but 
no clear picture of their synthesis emerges from these disjecta membra of 
his thought. 

The earliest evidence of the opinions of others about Jesus is con- 
tained in the account of the incident at Caesarea Philippi.? Here Jesus 
asks his disciples ‘Whom do men say that I am?’ and is told that some 
believe him to be John the Baptist or Elias or one of the other prophets.* 
He presses them further with the query ‘Who then are you saying that 
I am?’ and Peter replies “You are the Anointed One’. Jesus immediately 
replies to this by peremptorily ordering the disciples not to discuss him 
further in public.’ In Mark viii. 31 he prophesies the passion, condemna- 
tion, death, and resurrection of the Son of Man, a passage obviously 
influenced by the evangelist’s knowledge of subsequent events and by 


1 J. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien* (1911), p. 124; 
Strack-Billerbeck, i, p. 1017. 

2 Ibid., i, pp. 1000, 1024. 3 Mark viii. 27. 

4 Matt. xvi. 14 adds Jeremiah. Strack-Billerbeck, i, pp. 7-30. 
5 Mark viii. 30. 
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his ascription of the title ‘the Son of Man’ to Jesus. In viii. 32 Peter 
protests at Jesus’ reply and Jesus takes an even stronger line, ‘Get thee 
behind me Satan, for you are not concerned with God’s interests but 
with men’s’. 

The identification of Jesus with John the Baptist or one of the pro- 
phets come to life again is parallel with Jesus’ own identification of the 
Baptist with Elijah redivivus.' It is natural that the disciples’ wonder- 
ment and curiosity about their Master’s role in history as conceived 
apocalyptically should lead them to resort to such explanations. The 
rumour that he was the Anointed One was more serious and even more 
foreign to Jesus’ own conception of his mission. Revolutionary pre- 
tenders were not gently treated by the Romans or by those Jews who 
regarded the status quo in Palestine as offering the maximum economic 
and social stability possible. Abortive revolutions had been attempted 
and failed. The rumour that the apostolic missionaries were associated 
with such an enterprise and that their leader was a revolutionary pre- 
tender could only jeopardize their actual undertaking. Persecution, 
imprisonment, punishments, and execution might and did ensue, and 
the original plans of the enthusiastic inner circle were offered in sacri- 
fice upon the cross on Calvary, as Jesus anticipated they in some way 
would be. 

These early attempts by the Apostolic College to estimate Jesus’ 
importance failed to command Jesus’ own assent and he repudiated 
them without reserve. In this phase there is little positive to go on. 
Jesus’ reticence left his friends a wide field open for speculation but he 
did not encourage advances in that direction. Little can be concluded 
from the titles by which he was addressed. Outsiders to his circle of 
intimates called him either ‘Sir’ as a matter of common courtesy, or 
‘Rabbi’ which was a natural title to give a religious teacher. More 
arresting is the fact that the Apostles appear to have addressed him as 
‘Rabbi’ (Mark ix. 5, xi. 21; Matt. xxiii. 8), although there is no evidence 
to suppose that he had the training or the erudition associated with the 
rabbinate of his time’ and his relations with his disciples were more 
intimate and less academic than was usual between rabbis and their 
pupils. The burden of the rabbis’ teaching was theological exegesis, but 
in this regard Jesus was a radical and had little regard for the ‘traditions 
of the Elders’. ‘Rabbi’ implies at least teaching and learning and it seems 
most probable that the original features in Jesus’ instruction to the 
inner circle were eschatological. Most rabbis regarded their pupils as 

* Matt. xi. 14; Strack-Billerbeck, iv, p. 764. 
2 Dalman, Die Worte Fesu*, p. 272. 
3 G. F. Moore, History of Religions, ii (1941), p. 108; Judaism, i, p. 288. 
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their potential successors, but Matt. xxiii. 8 indicates that this was not 
the case with Jesus and his disciples and the reason for this, also, may 
well have been eschatological. 

As soon as the proclamation of the imminence of the Day of the Lord 
had been completed, or even before, the End would have come. Thére 
could be no Schultradition, only a faith once delivered to the saints.' 

Christology must have been at its lowest ebb between the death of 
Jesus and the Resurrection when earlier notions were revived and new 
currents of thought began to flow. The Gentile mission was launched 
and the earliest christological vocabulary was charged with new mean- 
ing and supplemented by new expressions for new ideas. The thought 
of this period used to be called Gemeinde-theologie, a term introduced by 
Bousset in his masterly study Kyrios Christos.* Like ‘apostolic xjpuypa’, 
a term now so much favoured, it could be used to suggest a spurious 
uniformity which did not obtain, but Bousset and the better scholars of 
his generation avoided this pitfall and dealt with the evidence as subtly 
as the texts demanded. Christian thought took many directions, not all 
of them revealed with equal clarity by the documents at our disposal. 
Chronologically the first of these are the Pauline letters, then the 
synoptic gospels including Luke—Acts, the other epistolary material, and 
finally the Johannine literature. The Pauline and synoptic traditions 
represent two clear cut and radically divergent lines of development, 
one of which issued from circles which had known Jesus in the flesh, 
the other from Paul who had known him only through visionary and 
other forms of religious experience. The synoptic gospels were written 
later than the Pauline epistles but reflect an equally representative phase 
of early Christianity contemporary with the Pauline. 

The most surprising survival of the earliest christological terms is 
6 Xp.ords, since it did not retain its original significance of ‘anointed 
king’ after the Passion. The disciples who had originally assigned this 
role to their Master were convinced of their error by the crucifixion, but 
the title, derived from LXX, persisted and the transformation of its 
meaning illuminates the development of early christology. Discounting 
the passages in which it is used as little more than a surname,’ 6 Xpuords 
is used of Jesus in Mark only at Caesarea Philippi, in the High Priest’s 
interrogation, ‘Are you the Anointed, the Son of the Blessed ?’, and in 


? An analogy, by no means exact but not wholly irrelevant, is the “Teacher of 
Righteousness’ mentioned in some of the Dead Sea Scrolls: A. Michel, Le 
Maitre de justice (1954). 

2 W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos? (1921). 

3 Dalman, Die Worte Fesu*, p. 248; E. Klostermann, Markusevangelium? 
(1936), p. 4; L. Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la théologie de saint Paul (1951), p. 361. 
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the jeers of the High Priest and Scribes at the Crucifixion’ which con- 
firm the evidence of the trial before Pilate and the superscription on the 
cross defining the charge on which Jesus was crucified.? 

There is no passage in Q in which ‘Christ’ is employed as a title, but 
it is worth reviewing the cases peculiar to Matthew and Luke in which 
one or the other uses ‘Christ’ to explicate Markan expressions. These 
are editorial changes by Matthew and Luke which attest the persistent 
use of ‘Christ’ as a title and the progressive reinterpretation of its 
original significance. In the account of the incident of Caesarea Philippi, 
Matthew changes the whole point of Jesus’ charge to the Apostles 
recorded in Mark by su_tituting the logion Tu es Petrus, &c.3 Jesus 
becomes the Founder of the Church and St. Peter his chief agent. It is 
of secondary importance whether this logion was designed to support 
the claims of Antioch or Rome.* In Mark ‘Christ’ is employed in a 
Jewish, in Matthew in a Christian sense. 

In the description of the crowd’s abusive treatment of Jesus after the 
proceedings before the Sanhedrin, all three synoptists differ in detail. 
Mark xiv. 65 merely records the taunting zpo¢yjrevaov which Matt. xxvi. 
68 expands into mpodrjrevoov ypiv, Xpiore, ris €orw 6 traicas oe;5 In 
Luke xxiii. 2 the crowd anticipates Pilate’s final judgement, shouting, 
Tovrov evpapev Siactpépovra 70 €Ovos Hyudv Kai KwAvovra Pépous Kaicapt 
SSdvar Kai Aéyovra éavrov Xpiorov BaowWéa elvar. The derision of the 
thieves crucified with Jesus is described in Mark xv. 32 = Matt. xxii. 44, 
simply as wveidi:Cov adrdv, but Luke xxiii. 39 distinguishes between the 
unrepentant and the penitent thief and ascribes to the former the remark, 
odxi od ef 6 Xpiords; oHaov ceavrov Kai judas. 

Three passages in which ‘Christ’ is used in a Christian, not a Jewish 
sense deserve mention: (1) the mystifying remark of Jesus that anyone 
who gives one of the disciples a drink of water because he is ‘Christ’s’ 
will have his reward; (2) Luke iv. 41 where the demons are rebuked for 
calling Jesus the Son of God because they knew he was the Anointed 
One; and (3) Luke xxiv. 26 in which the risen Jesus questions the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus. The text of Mark ix. 41 is doubtful® 
but ‘Christ’ is evidently Jesus. Luke iv. 41 is an expansion of Mark i. 34 


! Mark viii. 29, xiv. 61, xv. 32. In Matt. xxvii. 72 6 Xpiords is omitted; in 
Luke xxiii. 35 it is expanded to 6 Xprords rob Oeot 6 exAexrds. 

2 Mark xv. 26. 3 Matt. xvi. 16. + Beginnings, i, p. 329. 

5 Luke xxii. 67 reads mpod¢ijrevoov, ris €orw 6 maicas oe; The jeering 
demand that Jesus should know and disclose who had struck him is common to 
Matthew and Luke and almost certainly was in the original text of Mark xiv. 65. 
F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission? (1907), p. 52. 

© Lagrange, S. Marc, p. 249. 
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which reads simply, dr: 75ecav adrév. Luke xxiv. 26 registers the fact 
of the Passion and Resurrection and is a unique instance in the synoptic 
tradition of the Christian view of a suffering Messiah. 

The extraordinary feature of this review of the evidence is the slender 
support for the use of the title ‘Christ’ in a Christian sense in the 
synoptic tradition. If the extremely dubious Mark ix. 41 be discounted, 
only the Matthean version of Caesarea Philippi and the two Lukan 
passages remain and there is good reason to suppose that Luke’s theo- 
logy was exposed to Pauline influence and was a half-way house between 
the Synoptics and John. The transformation of ‘Christ’ into a Christian 
title in a Christian context is first attested by the Pauline letters and 
carries through into the Johannine literature. Before pursuing this line, 
it is advisable to consider the much debated evidence of Acts. 

Acts is a composite document! and the underlying sources, Greek and 
probably Aramaic,? have been combined less skilfully in the first half 
than in the second half of the book. One reason for this appears to be 
that more sources were employed in the composition of the first than 
in that of the second half. ‘Christ’ is employed of Jesus in Acts twenty- 
eight times, in sixteen of which i: appears, as frequently elsewhere, as 
a surname rather than as a title. As a Christian, non-Jewish, epithet it 
is used in connexion with Jesus’ Passion and Resurrection. In the speech 
at Pentecost (Acts ii. 29 ff.) Peter interprets Ps. cxxxii. 11 as a prophecy 
of the Resurrection and in ii. 36 he concludes from Ps. cx. 1 that the 
Resurrection and Ascension indicated that God through the Resur- 
rection and Ascension appointed Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, 
both ‘Lord’ and ‘Christ’, though he does not specify when this appoint- 
ment had been made. Acts iii. 18, in a speech again attributed to Peter, 
maintains that all the O.T. prophets predicted that the Anointed One 
would suffer and in iii. 20 the Anointed One is identified with Jesus. In 
Acts viii. 5 Philip ‘preached Christ’ to the citizens of Samaria and a 
Christian context of some kind is clearly implied, probably eschato- 
logical. In ix..22 Paul is said to have taught convincingly at Damascus 
that Jesus was the Anointed One. Paul preached a similar message at 
Thessalonica (xvii. 3), claiming that the Anointed One must have 
suffered and risen from the dead and was, in fact, identical with Jesus. 
The claim that Jesus was the Anointed One was again advanced by Paul 
at Corinth (xviii. 5), though the grounds for the claim are not described; 
in Achaia Apollos used scriptural proof (xviii. 28). In the speech before 


! Beginnings, ii, p. 121; iii, p. 392; H. J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke—Acts 
(1927). 

2 C. C. Torrey, Composition and Date of Acts (1916); Beginnings, ii, p. 129. 

3 Acts viii. 12. 
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Festus (xxvi. 22-23) Paul maintains that both the Prophets and Moses 
foretold ‘that Christ should suffer and that he should be the first to rise 
from the dead and should show light unto the People (i.e. the Jews) and 
to the Gentiles’. 

In Acts the usage of the title ‘Christ’ is uniform and cuts across all 
theories of source-criticism. ‘Christ’ is employed in a Christian sense 
as a title of Jesus and its context is accommodated to Christian theology. 
Jesus is ‘Christ’ in an undefined eschatological setting and as the suffer- 
ing and risen Messiah announced by the prophets of O.T.' The notion 


1 In Dr. Robinson’s view, references to the Passion should apparently be 
recognized only in passages where some form of adcxew occurs, although it is 
generally considered that ‘the betrayal, denial, crucifixion and death’ of Jesus 
were constitutive factors in his suffering. The distinction made between Jesus 
as Jesus and Jesus as the Christ is a singular feature of the Robinsonian christo- 
logy. “The Cross and Resurrection’, he writes, ‘incredible as it might seem was 
the eschatological event of which Jesus had spoken so often’ (op. cit., p. 185). 
Before the Passion and Resurrection Jesus was not the Christ, even in his own 
mind, but had ‘appeared as the forerunner of the Christ he is to be’ (op. cit., 
p. 181) and was ‘acting as forerunner as well as Christ’ (op. cit., p. 182, n. 1). 
“Whether we speak of a stage that was superseded or a line of thinking which was 
not developed, we may detect in Acts iii, with reflections in Acts vii, an extremely 
primitive Christian christology, whose essence may be summed up in the pro- 
clamation, ‘‘We know who the Messiah will be.” It has not yet come to recognize 
the death and exaltation of Jesus as being itself the act of God that inaugurates 
his Kingdom and in virtue of which Jesus is revealed as Messiah. That precisely 
this was its significance to Jesus as he viewed it in advance is, I believe, the 
conclusion to which Synoptic criticism impels us’ (op. cit., p. 188). 

Whatever kind of synoptic criticism may be envisaged here, the fact remains 
that this peculiar conception of a Messianic secret and its disclosure has been 
read into, not out of, the evidence we possess, for references to Christ’s suffering 
in the N.T. are references to Jesus’ suffering, whether he be called ‘Christ’ in 
any given passage or not. Dr. Robinson’s theory is, however, an excellent 
example of the vagaries accompanying the use of so loose a category as primitive 
or apostolic kerygma. It is never quite clear whether this kerygma means to him 
early Christian teaching in general or the speeches in Acts in particular or bits 
and pieces from the epistles or now one and now the other. He observes, op. cit., 
p. 183, that ‘the suffering of Jesus plays no part in any other formulation of the 
primitive «jpvyya’ (than Acts iii. 12 ff.). But it is referred to in Mark viii. 31 = 
Matt. xvi. 21 = Luke ix. 22; Mark ix. 13 = Matt. xvii. 12; Luke xvii. 25, xxii. 
15, xxiv. 26, 46; Acts i. 3, xvii. 3, xxvi. 23; Heb. xiii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 21, 23; iii. 18, 
iv. 1, all of which were written for the instruction and edification of the faithful. 
Two occur in speeches attributed to Jesus after the Resurrection, three are 
from Acts, and five are from epistles. Dr. Robinson clearly does not take the 
speeches in Acts at their face value but as subject to emendation, like his own in 
iii. 18. It can hardly be denied that the speeches, at least as they stand, are 
Lukan summaries of the meaning of the ministry and death of Jesus placed in 
the mouths of the Apostles, and they could hardly have been placed there for 
other than expository purposes. ‘Other Pauline kerygmatic summaries’ (op. cit., 
p. 183) is a baffling phrase like ‘the kerygmatic hymn in Phil. ii. 6-11’ (op. cit., 
p. 178). Why should 1 Cor. xv. 3 be regarded as an extract from a sermon? All 
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of a suffering and risen Christ was, however, a Christian not a Jewish 
conception and was read back exegetically into certain passages of O.T. 
and became a feature of early Christian apologetic precisely because, as 
St. Paul admits,' a crucified Messiah was an obstacle to the Jewish 
recognition of Jesus and appeared to the Gentile mind as mere silliness. 
In Jewish theology the suffering of the Chosen People was admitted at 
a relatively late date to be inevitable and redemptive significance was 
attached to it,* but the Messiah’s role was not to exemplify this suffering 
or to share in it but to bring it to an end. The persistence of the title 
‘Christ’ in early Christian terminology imposed upon the church the 
necessity of redefining it and bringing it into line with unpalatable facts 
and triumphant faith. 

Paul reflects a usage similar to that of Acts. In the earlier Epistles the 
title is used over 200 times.’ It rarely appears as other than a surname 
or as a colourless title often coupled with «Jpws. The relationships in 
which the title is employed are, however, illuminating and sometimes 
distinctive, Paul frequently describes himself and his converts as Christ’s 
SodAor* and Christ as God’s Son. The sense attached by Paul to this 
Sonship is illuminated by its context in Rom. i. 4: tod épuabévros viod Oeot 
év Suvdper Kata Tvedpa aywovvns ef avaordcews vexpav. The metaphor 
implies appointment, as in Ps. ii, and this appointment is attested by the 
Resurrection. In Acts x. 42, xvii. 31 Christ is appointed to be the Judge 
at the end of the world, but in Rom. ii. 16 the subtler thought is intro- 
duced that God is already judging the secrets of men’s hearts ‘through 
Christ Jesus’ and the title is employed in a variety of novel Christian 
settings, e.g. in Rom. vi. 3 in connexion with baptism, in Rom. vi. 11, 
viii. 9-11 in relation to the interior Christian life, in Rom. x. 17 with 
reference to Christian teaching, and in Rom. viii. 17 in an allusion to 
Christians as ovyxAnpovdyo.’ of Christ as sharing in his Passion and 
Resurrection. None of these images has Jewish parallels and would have 
been as baffling to a Jewish as they were clear to a Christian reader. 
There could be no more striking illustration of the distance which 
Christian terminology had moved from the Jewish conceptions of 
Messiah with wich, through an erroneous estimate of Jesus’ signi- 
ficance which he himself repudiated, it had been originally connected. 


the instances in which Paul claims to have ‘received’ a tradition can hardly be 
interpreted in this way and it is unlikely that whenever Paul wrote a letter he 
found it requisite to consult a homily of his own or of any one else. 

' 1 Cor. i. 23-25. 

2 This was one of the major contributions of Second Isaiah to Jewish theology. 

3 Statistical exactitude is impossible because of textual variants. 

* Rom. i. 1, vi. 16; 1 Cor. vii. 22; Gal. i. 10; Phil. i. 1; Col. iv. 12. 

5 Cp. Heb. iv. 14. 
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The irony of this development was clear to Paul when he wrote in 
1 Cor. i. 23-24: ‘But we proclaim a crucified anointed (King), which is 
an obstacle to Jews and silliness to Gentiles, but to the elect, both Jew 
and Gentile, an anointed (King) who is God’s power and God’s wisdom.” 

A word must be said about the philological and exegetical problems 
raised by the title 6 vids rod avOpurov, applied frequently to Jesus in 
the gospels. It cannot be stated too emphatically that the use of this title 
in the N.T. is completely novel and that only the broad outlines of its 
background emerge from the evidence we possess. It means in ordinary 
Greek ‘the son of the man’ and conveys as much and as little meaning 
as does its literal rendering into English. Its actual sense depends on the 
contexts in which it is employed in the gospels and parallel contexts in 
Daniel, the Book of Enoch, and the Apocalypse of Ezra. It is obviously 
not a Greek title and does not depend for its elucidation on Greek idiom. 
The Christian circles in which it was first employed were Aramaic 
speaking, so that the starting-point of its investigation is its Aramaic 
equivalent bar ’enash, the normal translation of which is ‘a man’. In 
Semitic languages ‘son of’ is a device for particularizing a member of a 
species. In Hebrew, the equivalent of bar ’enash is ben ’adam. There is 
nothing philologically eccentric about either expression; the exegetical 
problem is much more difficult' and involves analogous figures in other 
sources. 

In Dan. vii the seer has a vision in which the hostile Gentile empires 
are aligned against Israel. The former are represented by animals. An 
allegory of the final judgement is related in which God, seated upon a 
throne, destroyed the fourth beast and broke the power of the rest, per- 
mitting them only to survive for a time. Then a human figure is ushered 
into the divine Presence and authority over all other people is conveyed 
to him and his kingdom is declared to be everlasting. There is little or 
no dispute about the animal figures in the vision as representations of 
the Neo-Babylonian, Medic, Persian, and Seleucid empires,* but the 
human figure is identified by some scholars as the representative of 
Israel, by others as the symbolic figure of its future king.? The advantage 
of the latter view, in the minds of those who hold it, is that the human 
figure can be regarded messianically and ‘the one like a man’, kbar 
’enash = ds vids avOpdrov equated with the figure entitled 6 vids rod 
av@purrov in the gospels.* 

1 Dalman, Die Worte Fesu*, p. 191. 

2 R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (1941), p. 757- 

3 Volz, op. cit., p. 12; J. Grill, Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des vierten 
Evangeliums, i (1902), p. 50. 

4 Dalman believes this section of Daniel to derive from a Hebrew original and 
bar ’enash to render ben ’adam, op. cit., p. 11; Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 762. 
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In the Book of Enoch there is a figure called ‘the Man’ obviously 
derived from mythological speculation on the meaning of Dan. vii. Un- 
fortunately the section in which this figure appears survives only in the 
Ethiopic version which is based on a Greek original but which, in ac- 
cordance with Semitic idiom in general, describes ‘the Man’ as ‘the 
son of man’.' This is of no help in deciding whether the underlying 
Greek was 6 dv@pwmos or 6 vids tod avOpeirov or 6 avip although an 
assumption to the contrary is frequently made. Whichever may have 
been the case, the Aramaic archetype of the Greek, if there was one, was 
presumably bar ’enash. There is no way of telling what Christian touches 
may have been added to the original of Enoch by the time it was trans- 
lated into Ethiopic, but in any case Enoch’s Man is not identical with 
the Christian Son of Man and there is no convincing indication of a 
direct connexion between the two. 

A somewhat different figure having the same origin in Dan. vii appears 
in the Apocalypse of Ezra which, however, unlike Enoch, is certainly of 
post-Christian origin but, like Enoch, is a composite of earlier sources 
and survives only in versions the idioms of which confuse rather than 
clarify the problem.* 4 Ezra xiii. 1 describes a vision of cosmic conflict 
in which a human figure emerges from the sea to engage in combat with 
‘an innumerable multitude of men’, ‘whom he reduced to dust of ashes 
and smell of smoke’ by his flaming breath which consumed them. He 
rode the clouds of heaven and ‘cut out for himself a great mountain and 
flew upon it’. After his victory over the multitude of his foes he descended 
from the mountain and summoned ‘another multitude which was peace- 
able’. In the mind of the editor of the book as we have it this apparition 
from the sea is identified with the Messiah, though this was probably 
not the case in his sources. Volz has made the plausible suggestion that 
the Messiah referred to in 4 Ezra vii is the king who is to rule for a 
limited period before the End, ‘the days of the Messiah’, while ‘the 
Man’ from the sea in 4 Ezra xiii is a figure like that in Enoch who 
ushers in the permanent rule of the elect. In the Sibylline Oracles 
which, like 4 Ezra, is a Christian compilation of earlier Jewish sources 
with many editorial changes, a messianic, i.e. a royal, figure is sent by 
God from heaven to rule the earth. He is described as odpaviwy veirwv 
avijp paxapirns. 

In the synoptic gospels 6 vids rod davOpwov is an eschatological 
figure. He will come on the clouds of heaven and will sit at God’s right 


1 R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch (1893), pp. 127-9; Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu, p. 199; Volz, op. cit., pp. 21, 186; Moore, Fudaism, ii, p. 334. 

2 Volz, op. cit., p. 35; Moore, ¥udaism, ii, p. 283; R. H. Pfeiffer, History of 
New Testament Times (1949), p. 81. 
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hand at the final judgement (Mark xiv. 62). He has power on earth to 
forgive sins even in the present but at the End ‘the sun shall be darkened 
and the moon shall not give her light and the stars of heaven shall fall 
and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. And then shall they 
see the Son of Man coming in the clouds with great power and glory and 
then shall he send his angels and shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven’ (Mark xiii. 24-27). It is obvious that the functions of this 
eschatological figure are at some points parallel with those of ‘the Man’ 
in Enoch and 4 Ezra and the Sibylline Oracles; the fact remains that 
they are variations on the same themes but are not identical." 

By the time the gospels were written, the identification of Jesus with 
this eschatological figure in some form or other had been made and had 
become general. It is by no means certain that this identification was 
made by Jesus himself and would have clearly mystified his followers 
much more than a claim to Messiahship. It seems probable, however, 
that Jesus’ own eschatology included a figure something like ‘the Man’ 
of Enoch and 4 Ezra and that he regarded himself as ‘the Man’s’ 
representative on earth before the End. This is the most natural sense 
of the claim to forgive sins in Mark ii. 10.2 Accommodation was neces- 
sary to equate Jesus with the eschatological figure whose appearance 
was anticipated in the future. To regard him as a figure in current 
history was almost as great a transformation of traditional eschatology 
as the notion that a genuine Messiah’s career could end in humiliation 
and death at the hands of his enemies. Once the identification was made, 
however, its conventional Christian usage became fluid and in a number 
of passages in the synoptics it is no more than a title, interchangeable 
with ‘Christ’. 

Two terms characteristic of the Lucan writings are 6 xJpws, not in 
the sense of ‘Sir’ or ‘Rabbi’, but as implying supernatural status, and 
mais used as a description of Jesus but with clear reference to Isaiah’s 
Suffering Servant. The former is found in both Luke and Acts,’ the 
latter is peculiar to Acts and is found nowhere else in N.T. An ex- 
haustive study of the use of 6 «vpuos as a divine title has been made by 
Baudissin but the critical points were made earlier by Bousset and Lake.* 
The latter writes: 

1 I leave out of account the attempts to relate the Son of Man with the Persian 
mythological figure Gayomard. Cp. H. H. Schaeder, Der Urmensch in der 
awestischen und mittelpersischen Uberlieferung (1926). 

2 The Background of the New Testament. Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd 
(1956), p. 60. 

3 Beginnings, i, p. 384; Dalman, op. cit., p. 227. 

+ W. W. Baudissin, Kyrios als Gottesname (1926-9); Dalman, op. cit., p. 266; 
Beginnings, i, p. 408. 
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The history of ‘Lord’ is essentially Greek but it resembles ‘Son of God’ 
in that behind it there is an Aramaic word, and that it soon was inter- 
preted in accordance with its Greek connotation rather than with the 
meaning which it had in Aramaic. 
Mar was used as a divine title on non-Christian coins and inscriptions 
(idem., p. 410) and mari, marana were used as titles of respect in 
Palestinian Aramaic. In the Hellenistic world xipuos was commonly 
employed as a cult title but, as Lake has pointed out, not merely as an 
acknowledgement of divinity but as a token of personal allegiance. 
Kupwos seems to be used as the distinctively honourable title of the divine 
centre of a cult only by its numbers. Thus to the Egyptians Isis, Osiris, 
and Serapis are especially xvpior; to the Syrians Atargatis ; to the Simonians 
Simon and Helena; to the Valentinians, Sophia; and to the circle repre- 
sented by the Hermetic literature, Hermes was Lord. There might be a 
complete recognition of other beings to rank as divine, but they were xvpuot 
only to those who belonged to their cult. . . .”! 
In Lake’s view, 
Jesus was known among his followers not as Maran, ‘Lord’, but as Rabbi, 
“Teacher’, and this custom prevailed in Galilee and in Jerusalem, and is 
reflected in Mark and Q. But in other Aramaic-speaking circles outside 
Jerusalem, possibly in Antioch or the neighbourhood, he came to be 
known as Maran, or, in the case of the use of the title by a single person, 
Mari. This word was then translated by xvpuos, and so passed into Greek 
circles. In course of time the connotation of xvpuos in Greek religion be- 
came a dominant factor in thought and Jesus was regarded as a Divine 
«dpios, the Lord of a circle of initiates who worshipped him.? 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the disciples and other 
Aramaic-speaking acquaintances of Jesus addressed him as mari as 
easily and naturally as they called him rabbi; marana and maran would 
imply a special relationship within a group. All this, however, explains 
the form rather than the context of «pos christology. Early Christians 
did not regard Jesus in the same light as adepts of Isis and Osiris, 
Atargatis, Serapis, and Simon and Helena regarded their deities. What was 
meant depended on what any Christian who employed the title believed 
about Jesus. The evolution of this belief was gradual and varied. It 
included the notions that he was a Prophet, Messiah, first in the Jewish, 
then in a modified Christian sense, that he was ‘the Son of Man’, the 
Son of God divinely appointed or miraculously born of a divine Father 
and a human Mother, 3 that he was the 7A7jpwya of the Godhead resident 
in flesh,* that he was God’s vedas and Adyos, and that he was the 
Christian’s xvpuos. In no passage in the New Testament is Jesus 

' Beginnings, i, p. 411. 

2 Ibid. i, p. 415. 3 Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 31-32. 

* Col. i. 19, ii. 9; Cerfaux, op. cit., p. 320. 5 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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addressed as xvpuos in a liturgical context and is not so described except 
in 1 Cor. xi. 23 and possibly in 1 Cor. xii. 3. The exact implication of 
the title is in neither case clear. Its frequent use in Paul and its more 
frequent use in Luke, compared with Mark and Matthew, indicates an 
advance in christology and a move in the direction of a gentile Christian 
interpretation of the Person of Jesus. Its specific meaning should never 
be pressed beyond the particular context in which it is employed. 

Two more difficult titles to explain in terms of their earliest usage are 
6 vids and 6 vids rod Seod.' In O.T. 2 ‘son of God’ is an angel. What it 
could have meant to the centurion in Mark xv. 39 is obscure, since to a 
pagan the expression would indicate a ‘hero’ of semi-divine, semi- 
human origin, or in later times an emperor. In Matthew and Luke the 
attribution of sonship was made natural by the stories of Jesus’ mira- 
culous birth and in John it covers the metaphysical relationship between 
God and his incarnate Logos. There are, however, passages in the 
synoptics where ‘the Son of God’, or ‘the Son’ is used absolutely and they 
suggest an underlying development of meaning the stages of which are 
not clearly reflected in the sources. The starting-point was undoubtedly 
the notion of appointment to a task which insensibly shifted to the 
notion of Jesus’ status in the divine plan or order and his possession of 
the Spirit. This is the point of the demons’ constant complaints. It is 
difficult to see how this could have taken place in Aramaic-speaking 
circles where bara by itself would convey no meaning at all and bar 
alaha would suggest an angel. The notion of sonship as appointment 
would derive naturally from Ps. ii but not the expression ‘Son of God’ 
as a title. The latter must, therefore, be regarded as a product of early 
Gentile Christian usage and its meaning checked carefully in each 
instance by its context. In Mark xiii. 32 ‘the Son’ might equally be the 
Son of Man or the Messiah but more probably the former. In the logion 
Matt. xi. 27 = Luke x. 22 a relationship between the Father and the 
Son similar to that in the Johannine literature is envisaged. In Paul 
Jesus’ divine Sonship appears to depend on the identity of the divine 
element in him with the Spirit, a relationship which can be extended in 
more or less attenuated form to the faithful. 

In the christology of the later Pauline Epistles the terminology be- 
comes much more varied and the thought is marked by an increased 
preoccupation with the relationship between Christ and the Church and 
between Christ and the natural order. This was natural and inevitable 
since the Church through the gentile mission and through its increasing 
divergences from Judaism had become an association in its own right 

! Beginnings, i, p. 392; Dalman, op. cit., p. 219; G. P. Wetter, Der Sohn 
Gottes (1916). 
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with its own constitution and institutions. The inclusion of a larger 
number of educated men had also forced attention on philosophical 
problems with which Palestinian Judaism was not concerned and intro- 
duced ways of thinking about them which were foreign to all but the 
Hellenistic Jewish mind. If the Lord was regarded as the Spirit and the 
Spirit was resident in the Church, it was only a step to the conviction 
that the Church was Christ’s Second Body,' a vehicle of his influence in 
the world at large, as the first Body had been the vehicle of his influence 
in the days of his flesh. Christ was the head (xe¢aA7)? of this body, the 
subordinate members of which were the faithful. Christ, therefore, not 
only reigned in heaven after the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension 
and would return in recognizable form to judge the living and the dead; 
he still walked the earth and radiated his influence here but in a body of 
individual believers instead of in an individual body. 

In one doubtful passage in 1 Cor. (viii. 6) Christ is described as God’s 
agent in creation, but in the later epistles his cosmic functions received 
more detailed treatment. In the classic passage Col. i. 15 ff. he is 
described as ‘the image (eixwv) of the invisible God, the first-born 
(mpwréroxos) of all creation’, an dpyy cr first principle. He existed 
before the universe which is held together by him. He is its real creator, 
its be-all and end-all (ra wdvra 80 adrod Kai eis adrov Exricrat, Col. i. 
16). He fashioned its visible and invisible parts, heaven and earth and 
the celestial hierarchy of thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers. 
The ‘whole fulness’ rejoiced to dwell in him. The language employed 
here as well as the type and sweep of cosmic vision have no parallels in 
the earlier epistles; the thought, though not the terminology, approxi- 
mates that of the Prologue to the fourth gospel. [7pwrdéroxos does not 
mean ‘the First-born of all creation’ but ‘the One born before all 
creation’, who is himself the creator.’ The classes of beings composing 
the celestial hierarchy are attested elsewhere but not all together or in 
the same order. It is not clear whether the prepositions employed here 
are to be taken in a local or an instrumental sense.’ If the former, Christ 
is conceived here as a kind of xéoyos vonrds in which the types of the 
visible world as well as the invisible powers are included.* I7Ajpwya 
appears as a terminus technicus in later gnostic theology and in the 
Hermetica, but the meaning here is that Christ is not a segmented 
fraction of the Godhead but contains its totality in bodily form (cp. ii. g).5 


' y Cor. vi. 15-16, x. 16-17, xii. 13, &c. H. Lietzmann, An die Korinther 
I-IT? (1923), p. 63. 

4 Col. i. 18; Eph. v. 23. 

3 M. Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon? (1953), p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

5 Ibid., p. 13; Cerfaux, op. cit., p. 321. 
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Philosophical notions that the universe is controlled by its ‘elements’ 
(orowyeta) are to be rejected; Christ is the one sovereign force (ii. 
10-11).! 

This conception of the completeness of the Incarnation involving the 
whole Godhead inevitably led to the query how and why did God 
express himself through the limited medium of a single human being, 
Jesus. The answer is given in Phil. ii. 5-11. The divine Christ ‘emptied’ 
himself and ‘humbled’ himself, assuming the guise of a slave and 
becoming obedient to death on the cross and in return was exalted above 
all creatures, natural and supernatural, to be recognized by all as the 
Lord Jesus Christ to the glory of God. This is the essential thought of 
this difficult passage, but there are exegetical complications. Christ is in 
the ‘form’ of God but assumes the ‘form’ of a slave and was found in 
the ‘likeness’ of a man. The ordinary meaning of op¢y (form) is simply 
‘shape’ or appearance. It is used of deities in theophanies and in their 
supernatural life apart from mortals. Their appearance is more majestic 
and numinous than that of human beings, but this meaning is not con- 
veyed by the word popd¢7 but by the context in which it is used. As a 
philosophical term pop¢y means a particular category or mode of exis- 
tence practically synonymous with ¢l3os.? Neither St. Paul’s thought 
nor his language implies that he was familiar with Greek speculative 
philosophy, but philosophical terms can be used in rough and ready 
fashion. Translation here presents difficulties but the meaning is plain: 
Christ belongs to the category of divinity but placed himself at the 
Incarnation in a lower category with a difference as great in dignity as 
that between master and servant. In human form his full glory could 
not be apparent, some of it was humbly jettisoned or emptied out as a 
condition of this manifestation of himself as a human being. Neverthe- 
less, the divine qualities remained latent and their possession was no 
infringement or misappropriation. For him divinity could be no 
dpraypos* for it was his by inalienable right. The humiliation involved 
in the Incarnation was, however, not an enduring one. In the divine 
economy the Passion and Death of Christ ended in his glorification 
above all creatures and this in turn redounded to the glory of God. 

With the possible exception of the Apocalypse the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is the most baffling document of the N.T. The author is as 
much a master of midrash as Paul, his idea of faith is much simpler 
than Paul’s, and he advocates a home-spun and matter-of-fact practice 
of religion, yet his theology is as philosophical and gentile in outlook 

' Dibelius, op. cit., p. 21. 
2 Dibelius, An die Philipper (1937), Pp. 74- 
2 Ibid., p. 75. 
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as it is Jewish in form. If portions of the episile are designed to bring 
some features of Paulinism down to earth, others share fully the pre- 
suppositions of the later epistles.’ Christ is eternal (xiii. 8), God’s Son 
and heir (i. 2), a reflexion of his glory conveying the character of his 
essential nature, the creator of the universe (i. 3, 10) occupying a status 
superior to the angelic hierarchy (i. 4, 13-14). As in Col. i. 15 he bears 
the title zpwrdroxos (i. 6), as in Johannine theology his function is to 
disclose new truth to complement the revelations of the Prophets 
(i. 1-2), and as in Phil. ii. 5 ff. his temporary abasement was followed 
by an increase of glory (i. 7-9). 

We must now consider the key-words used in the exposition of 
Johannine christology. The problem of the Prologue to the gospel will 
probably never be completely solved nor its unevennesses in style and 
consecutiveness satisfactorily explained. Harnack’s view that it is a 
separate piece added to the narrative is contradicted by the persistent 
allusiveness to the ideas of the Prologue in the later narrative and 
didactic sections.” In broadest terms the Prologue remains the frame of 
reference for the life and teaching of Jesus as reconstructed by John 
and to a scarcely lesser degree the frame of reference for the theology 
of the Epistles.* Its principal difficulty lies neither in its style*+ nor in 
its terminology but in the fact that its author has his feet planted firmly 
in two worlds: that of the O.T. and that of Hellenistic philosophy and 
allows his gaze to wander easily from one to the other. At every im- 
portant point he has not only two thoughts instead of one, but two sets 
of allusions in mind and he clearly expects his readers to penetrate his 
allusiveness and to follow its drift. 

The most distinctive term in the Prologue is 6 Adyos, a catchword in 
the philosophy of the Middle Stoa which would at once evoke in the 
mind of a Gentile reader a particular conception of the universe.’ This 
philosophy impregnated more than one religious tradition. Cornutus 
applied it to the interpretation of classical mythology® and Philo to the 
Old Testament. For Cornutus the symbol of the Adyos is Hermes, the 
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! Moore, History of Religions, ii, p. 137. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, ii (1892), p. 189; Baldensperger, Der 
Prolog des vierten Evangeliums (1898). Reitzentein’s view that it was originally a 
Mandean hymn which prefaced a biography of Johr the Baptist is no longer 
appealing to most critics. Cp. R. Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum 
antiken Synkretismus (1926), p. 307; R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes 
(1952), pp. 1-5. 

3 The theory that the gospel and epistles were written by different people is 
no longer widely entertained and is of little relevance here. 

+ J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Fohannis (1908), p. 7. 
5’ A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa (1892). 
® Theologiae graecae compendium 16 (Lang, p. 20). 
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messenger of the gods, who conveys the contents of the divine Mind 
to human minds. He is no actual person but a figment of the imagina- 
tion, like all the gods, designed to express pictorially a philosophical 
truth. In the Prologue to the fourth gospel, Jesus is a real historical 
character in whom the Adyos resided and became incarnate. This is a 
totally novel conception but is the foundation of the author’s view that 
one of Jesus’ primary functions was to communicate truth from God’s 
mind to man by his life and teaching. In him God’s thought was Adyos, 
i.e. expressed, and the Incarnation an illustration of that expressiveness 
inherent in the divine nature from the beginning and inseparable from 
it. After the Prologue the word Adyos does not reappear, but the idea 
remains pervasive throughout the book. The philosophical concept of 
the Adyos is, however, only one aspect of what the author intends to 
convey by his use of the term. To any reader familiar with O.T. it is 
immediately evident that he was suggesting a Jewish as well as a Greek 
idea. The opening words of the Prologue are identical with those of 
Gen. i, an allusion which could never have been missed. Furthermore, 
in Gen. i God creates the world by a series of utterances. In the re- 
current phrase, xai elev 6 Oeds the associations between divine speech 
and divine creativeness are repeatedly established. John’s purpose was 
to bring biblical and philosophical theology together. 

Similar syntheses underline the Prologue’s use of ‘light’ and ‘life’. 
Both words feature largely in Greek philosophy and in O.T., especially 
in Deuteronomy and the didactic and devotional literature, and in 
the Prologue a dual reference is implicit.’ In the Logos ‘was life and the 
life was the light of men’. It is evident that the life here referred to is not 
ordinary existence but a special kind of vitality associated with the 
illumination of men’s minds.’ If ‘life’ is used in a special sense by John 
the same is true of ‘light’ which might perhaps be rendered less literally 
but more intelligibly as ‘enlightenment’. The Logos is both an expres- 
sive and a creative principle, which transmits its own vitality to men and 
the acquisition of this vitality produces enlightenment. Unlike Adyos, 
the terms {w7j and ¢ds are frequent terms of reference throughout the 
Johannine literature. They draw repeated attention to the contrast be- 
tween merely being alive and possessing eternal life and between 
natural reason, ‘the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world’ (John i. 9) and the special perceptiveness and deeper perspectives 


! Deut. xxx. 15; Grill, op. cit., p. 229; C. H. Dodd, The Fourth Gospel (1953), 
PP. 144, 201. 

2 Philo makes this distinction (Qu. rev. div. 9) and in his writings the con- 
nexion between Adyos, das, and {w7} are as intimate as in the Prologue. Cp. John 
viii. 12; Grill, op. cit., p. 207. 
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of those who accept the Incarnation and are sustained by the sacra- 
ments. 

One aspect of early christology which requires separ:te treatment is its 
redemptive function. The terminology employed in this connexion is 
extremely varied. The notion that Israel’s tribulations had redemptive 
significance for all the elect is as old as 2 Isaiah and took on an increasing 
importance whenever Israel’s fortunes declined. Jesus apparently 
regarded his own imminent death as a redemptive sacrifice and Acts 
identifies him with the Suffering Servant. The Pauline view of the 
redemptive’ significance of the Passion and Crucifixion rests on the 
conviction that all mankind has been alienated from God by Adam’s 
sin and when confronted with God’s wrath is, in its fallen nature, 
morally impotent and spiritually degraded. In his present state man is 
a slave (SodAos) to sin and requires manumission (doAvrpwois) and 
reconciliation (xara\Aay7j) with God. The damage done by the first 
man, Adam, is repaired by the second Adam, Christ. There are many 
facets to the Pauline view of redemption and the Redeemer and it is an 
error to concentrate on one to the exclusion of the others, but there can 
be no doubt that Paul regarded Jesus’ death as sacrificial and in express- 
ing this conviction employed more than one Jewish antecedent as types 
of the sacrifice on the cross. 

However prominent in Jewish theology the sacrificial element in the 
celebration of the Passover may have been, it was the one most empha- 
sized in the Christian use of its imagery. This was no doubt due to the 
association of Jesus’ death with the last Passover meal he shared with 
his disciples and to the sacrificial significance which he attached to it. 
Paul writes in 1 Cor. v. 7-8, ‘For our Passover also has been sacrificed 
for us, viz. Christ. Let us therefore keep the feast not with the leaven 
of malice and wickedness but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ In midrashic fashion Paul cites the Passover lamb as the 
O.T. type of Christ; the leaven »f malice and wickedness is the un- 
redeemed way of life in Paganism or under the Law and the unleavened 
bread prescribed for the feast is the new life under the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

There has been much inconclusive discussion of Rom. iii. 25 in which 
Christ is described as a iAaorjpiov. The verse occurs in one of Paul’s 
most turgid passages involving the universality of sin and the azroAdrpwois 
from it effected by Christ through faith in him. The grammar is not 
unambiguous but the real difficulty lies in the meaning of iAacrjpiov. 
It is not a common word in classical Greek. ‘IAdoxoya: is used of 


? D.E. H. Whiteley, ‘St. Paul’s Thought on the Atonement’, 7.7.S., N.S., viii. 2 
(Oct. 1957), p. 240; Cerfaux, op. cit., p. 95. 
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appeasing the gods in Homer and in LXX iAacpés renders chattath, a 
sin offering ‘for unwitting not for presumptuous sins’. As an adjective 
iAaorypios means ‘propitiatory’ but as a noun 70 iAaorypiov May mean 
an altar or its enclosure and in LXX Exod xxv. 17-21 renders kapporeth, 
‘cover’, a kind of golden reliquary in which the Tables of the Law were 
kept. As a noun it can describe neither a sacrificial offering nor a person 
but could by analogy describe the function of a person. The whole 
passage reads most intelligibly if dv wpoéBero 6 Geds iAacripwv be 
taken ae a parenthesis, for d:a wiorews xr). carries on naturally the 
sequence of thought and preserves the balance of the sentence. There 
would be no difficulty in sense if dv... iAacrjpwv were omitted. On 
the Day of Atonement the kapporeth = iAacrypiov was sprinkled with 
sacrificial blood. It therefore appears to serve here not as a definition of 
Christ’s redemptive function but rather as a type illustrating that 
function. It may be taken to mean that Jesus was the altar or sanctuary 
where propitiation was effected or, if the allusion is to the kapporeth, 
he is the repository of saving truth, in close proximity with God resident 
in the ark and pervading the sanctuary with his presence. This kind of 
midrashic symbolism is very much in the Pauline manner but is more 
allusive and less developed than in some other instances." 

The key-word in Paul’s theory of redemption is S:xaroovvn, a 
quality of God in which man through faith in Christ is capable of 
sharing. Like many Pauline words it begins with its natural sense of 
‘justice’ or ‘righteousness’ and acquires fresh meaning from the theology 
in which it is imbedded. Thus God’s d:xasoovvn is not merely a property 
of the divine nature but a dynamic quality which expresses itself in the 
work of redemption and in the re-establishment of a right relationship 
between God and man. When man is justified and exhibits a dxavoovvyn 
of his own, this involves not merely a change of status but a radical 
change of spiritual character and an alteration in his relationship with 
God. His justification is occasioned not merely by the aversion of 
divine wrath but by the acquisition of something positive, absolute, and 
active, the indwelling Spirit of Christ which gives him the right and the 
ability to address God confidently as ‘Abba, Father’.? This is in essence 
the redemptive work of Christ of which the Incarnation, the Passion 
and Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and Ascension are the prerequisites. 
Faith in Christ is the medium by which this kind of justification is 
appropriated. Neither the mechanics of the redemptive process nor the 


1 Lagrange, Epitre aux Romains (1931), pp. 75, 119; Strack-Billerbeck, iii, 
p. 165; Cerfaux, op. cit., p. 114. 

2 Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6; Cerfaux, op. cit., p. 238; Strack-Billerbeck, iii, 
Pp. 29, 162. 
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typology by which it can be described are primary. The primary factors 
in justification are a new life and a new context in which to live it. This 
fact makes the vocabulary of Pauline christology, especially in its 
redemptive aspects, secondary. The traditional terms, Christ, Lord, 
Saviour, and the like, must be interpreted by the novel and creative 
elements in Pauline thought. In the synoptic tradition such terms tell 
their own story, but in the epistles the story has been rewritten and the 
exegete must retranslate. Kujpws is perhaps the most telling of these 
traditional expressions, for in Paul Jesus is in a special sense the Lord 
of Christians by virtue of his redemptive acts, his indwelling presence, 
and the communication of his grace through the sacraments. 

In the later epistles the act of redemption is brought into closer 
connexion with the Church conceived as a cosmic entity and with 
the cosmic functions of Christ. In Col. i. 15 ff. Christ is not only the 
Creator and zpwréroxos of creation but the first product (dpy7%) of the 
risen life, the zpwrdroxos éx r&v vexp@v. He was the incarnate ‘Fulness’ 
of the Godhead and by virtue of this fact reconciled an alienated world, 
making peace through his blood shed on the cross between God and all 
his creatures both visible and invisible. Here the cosmic Christ, the 
Christ mystically united to the Church, and the historic Jesus offering 
his body willingly as a sacrifice upon the cross are brought into an 
harmonious unity. In Philippians the self-determined abasement of 
Christ serves as the type of Christian humility and obedience to the 
divine will, but the imitatio Christi does not depend on the unaided 
efforts of the faithful. God operates within them to achieve the desired 
spiritual results (ii. 13). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, the expository method of which resembles 
that of Romans, adds to the Pauline view of redemption the notion that 
Jesus was not only the propitiatory sacrifice which makes salvation 
possible but also the High Priest who offered it. By God’s grace he 
‘tasted death for every man’, brought many ‘sons’ to glory, was indeed 
their brother as well as the captain of their salvation (ii. 10). He de- 
stroyed the devil and averted his threat of death (ii. 14-15). Through his 
own temptation he is able to help the tempted and in the whole process 
of redemption his types are the covenant, sacrifice, and the sacri- 
ficing High Priest who offers it (ix. 11 f.). In ii. 13 an idea prominent 
in Johannine theology is expressed. The saved are a group assigned by 
God to Jesus as the object of his mission of salvation (ii. 13: Isa. viii. 18). 
The appropriation of these benefits is through faith and suffering and 
through the sacraments (vi. 2 f.). Faith is, however, a simpler and less 
subtle notion than in Paul and consists of the content of Christian hope 
and that which provides support for truth which cannot be grasped by 
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the senses.' The author cites a number of examples from O.T. of per- 
sons who entertained this kind of faith.? It is curious that a document 
which in some respects goes as far as the later Pauline epistles, if not 
further than they, in its christology shows no understanding of the 
refinements of the Pauline idea of faith. 

In the Johannine literature the redemptive significance of Christ 
depends much less on the idea of sacrifice than on the right appre- 
hension of Christian truth (xiv. 11), notably the truth communicated 
by Jesus and the truth about him. Refusal to accept these is repre- 
hensible and leaves the unbeliever, as in Rom. i. 18, the victim of the 
divine wrath to which all men are by nature subject. Conditioning the 
process of redemption, however, is the idea that those who are to be 
saved have been elected to this end. They form a closed group to whom 
Jesus has been expressly sent, no one of whom he must fail to save 
(xvii. 6). Granted this premiss the pastoral note in the Johannine litera- 
ture is more strongly and warmly expressed than elsewhere in the N.T. 
Jesus is the Good Shepherd (x. 11) who tends and ultimately lays down 
his life for the sheep. The Church is not described, as in Paul, as 
Christ’s second Body but it is none the less conceived as an abiding 
entity sharing in the divine love which unites the Godhead with the 
faithful (xv. 1 f.). The work of Jesus on earth is continued by that of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church and by the exercise of the pastoral office. The 
test of Peter’s love of Christ was to feed his sheep and his lambs (xxi. 
15 f.). The sacramental vision is nowhere sovividly and uncompromisingly 
emphasized as in John (iii. 5, vi. 51). Much of Johannine theology is 
implied and baldly stated in the gospel, rather than expounded and 
explained, but the assumptions are clear enough, if they are understood 
as the expansion and development of later Pauline thought. The bio- 
graphical form of the gospel tends to obscure this, but the genre was 
deliberately chosen and must be understood as a vehicle for the ideas 
stated more forthrightly in the first epistle. 

The main ground has now been covered. It should be evident that 
what Dr. Robinson calls ‘the most primitive christology of all’ cannot 
be satisfactorily reconstructed. If christology be taken to mean the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, the most primitive christology of all 
was what Jesus thought about himself and the clues to this are tanta- 
lizingly meagre: (1) Mark’s account of the Baptism; (2) Q’s report of the 


1 *Ymécracts here means not ‘substance’ but ‘substratum’ or ‘foundation’. 
W. H. P. Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Faith (1917). 

2 Heb. xi. 1 ff.; O. Kuss, Der theologische Grundgedanke des Hebrderbriefs in 
Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift, x (1956), p. 233. 

3 John iii. 36. 
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Temptation; (3) Mark’s version of the incident at Caesarea Philippi; 
(4) the pronouncement at the last supper; (5) the prayer in the Garden 
of Gethsemane; and (6) the cry from the Cross, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ From (1) and (2) it is clear that Jesus believed 
himself possessed by the Spirit and bound to act under the Spirit’s 
direction. From (2) it is evident that he was no miracle-monger and had 
no intention of pursuing secular aims. From (3) it is plain that he did 
not propose to concern himself with the political restoration of Israel 
nor did he wish to be identified with well-known figures in the apocalyptic 
schemes like the Prophets who were to reappear before the End and 
proclaim again their warning messages. From (4) the conclusion must 
be drawn that he regarded his approaching death as in some sense sacri- 
ficial and part of a divine economy. From (5) it can be seen that he 
did not relish suffering for its own sake and would hav> preferred some 
other way of fulfilling the divine plan but that God’s will must be 
accepted on its own terms and obeyed. The implications of (6) are that, 
broken in body and spirit, forsaken by his friends, and conscious of the 
failure of his mission as he had originally conceived it, he yielded as 
very man to anguish and despair. This fragmentary insight into Jesus’ 
thought about himself can scarcely be described as a christology in any 
systematic sense of the word but provides a measure of his stature 
and of the originality of his sense of vocation. He conceived his life in 
terms of the effectual working of the Spirit and this involved less fore- 
thought and careful planning than a prompt response under the Spirit’s 
aegis to situations as they presented themselves. It is impossible in our 
present state of knowledge to penetrate more deeply Jesus’ vision of his 
life and work. 

The views of others about Jesus are another matter. Even within the 
Apostolic College opinions differed. He was a prophet, perhaps one of 
the O.T. prophets expected in the last day, he was the Son of Man who 
would function in the final judgement but who had appeared before the 
expected time. He was Messiah who would re-establish the kingdom 
and reign in the Age to come. All these notions represent accommoda- 
tions of familiar Jewish ideas to current realities and hopes. After the 
Resurrection and with the rise of Gentile Christianity speculation 
extended further. The earlier Jewish concepts became blurred and con- 
fused. Messiah and Son of Man tended to become synonymous and the 
nationalistic aspirations associated with the former faded partly because 
they had not been realized, partly because they held no appeal to 
Gentiles. The Son of Man remained a figment of early Christian 
apocalyptic mythology but Gentile theories occupied increasingly the 
centre of the stage. Jesus was the lord of a new cult («vpios), the fullness 
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(7A7jpwya) of the Godhead in bodily form, the pop¢7) rod God reduced by 
a deliberate act of humility to human dimensions, the ultimate expres- 
sion (Adyos) of God’s nature and purpose. To the Jewish mind redemp- 
tion meant essentially the appeasement of the divine wrath, to the 
Gentile mind a compensation for spiritual deficiencies, an inner re- 
inforcement of the human by the divine. 

The moral of this paper is that in christology, as in many other 
doctrines, there is no such thing as a ‘Biblical Theology’. The docu- 
ments contained in the canonical N.T. represent a variety of theories, 
some of these having different antecedents and presuppositions. They 
illustrate scrappily and fragmentarily the development from Jesus’ first 
sense of divine vocation to a vision of the universe of which Christ is the 
centre. At first he resided in a human body. Subsequently he resided in 
a divine society, the Church, which was aptly described as his second 
Body of which Christians were its members. The mind of Jesus became 
historically the mind of the cosmic Christ and then of the Catholic 
Church. This evolution has never ceased and is still in process. Its 
earliest illustrations indicate a line of progress in which there was no 
erratic departure but a steadily increasing insight in the N.T. which led 
consistently to later, fuller, and more precise conciliar formulations. 

{| R. P. Casey 








THE TEXT OF THE ACTS AND THE EPISTLES 
IN PHOTIUS 


STUDY of the textual data provided by Photius’ citations of gospel 
A texts has already appeared in this journal :' the present study com- 
pletes the survey of his citations from the New Testament, and 
arrives at conclusions based upon the manuscript evidence. I have per- 
force left to some future time an attempt to align the citations as made 
by Photius either from evangelion or from praxapostolos with the form 
of citation in other fathers and ecclesiastical writers. At present the 
manuscript tradition is to some extent at least a fixed point, whereas 
all citations raise uncertainties, and it is therefore best to report on 
citations in relation to manuscripts rather than in relation to those of 
other writers. 

In gathering the evidence, full use has been made of all available 
apparatus critici: but since little work has been done for the praxapo- 
stolos on those manuscripts which attest a mixed text (in comparison 
with the labour consecrated to the elucidation of such groups of gospel 
manuscripts as family 1 and family 13, or the less homogeneous 
‘Caesarean’ text), I have had to rely, at least for nomenclature, upon the 
work of von Soden. This should not be taken to imply that I accept the 
theories of von Soden in their totality: but it does mean that there is 
much data in von Soden’s massive work which is valuable, and which 
the inaccuracy of some of his readings and the confusion of his method 
of citation do not annul. It is in fact only by checking his groupings 
against the actual readings attested by authors of various periods that 
we can pass judgement on their validity. Since his colossus has appeared 
to have been shattered by the trenchant criticisms of Kirsopp Lake, 
H. C. Hoskier, and others, he has appeared to some as Ozymandias of 
Egypt crying ‘look on my works, ye mighty, and despair’. It is to be 
hoped, however, that there is a more excellent way of dealing with the 
problems of textual tradition than to give up exploration because one 
pioneer has failed to reach the goal. Until the International Greek New 
Testament Project achieves its programme we shall have to rely on von 
Soden for data, and even when the new era is inaugurated we shall be 
wise to look to him for suggestive lines upon which to work. 


I. THE TEXT OF ACTS 
Photius gives only forty-one citations from Acts, and it is con- 
sequently difficult to draw from the data which these supply any full 
t ¥.T.S., N.S. vii (1956), pp. 42-55 and 190-8. 


{journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 2, October 1958] 
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conclusions concerning the nature of the text in the manuscripts which 
he habitually used. The induction is rendered the more difficult by that 
lack of attention to the manuscripts of mixed text placed by von Soden 
in different subgroups of his I-text,' to which I have already referred. 
J. H. Ropes? gives suggestive descriptions of their text-type, but apart 
from his remarks, the manuscripts have been neglected. 

In nine instances Photius attests a Byzantine reading found in the 
Textus Receptus (i. 5. BawricOnre ev mvevpart ayw hoc ordine; ii. 13. 
xAevalovres; v. 8. avrn; ix. 13. axnxoa; ibid. rows ayvois cou p. emornoe 
ponuntur; xvii. 23. ov . . . rovrov; xxiii. 27. add. avrov p. e£eopunv; 
Xxvi. 28. yeveoOar ; xxvi. 29. 70AAw): it is perhaps not without significance 
that the first six of these are also found in mixed texts of the I-class, 
or in witnesses of the main earlier text types. In two further instances 
Photius reads a variant from TR which is nevertheless apparently a 
Byzantine reading (iii. 3. om. Aafew; iii. 6. eyerpe 1. eyerpar). 

Five readings are found which are clearly typical of the ‘Old Uncial’ 
or ‘Neutral’ text: 


ii. 20.0m. 7 p. mpwc. NC A p® 33 095 096 &c. D E 98 g15 453 1873 467 
1845° 1891 1611 1108 2138* 383. 

ii. 38. ev 1. em c. BC D 1891 522 429 1739 2298 lat’*t vg. 

ix. 15. add. ve p. eOvwv c. BX C A p® 33 095 096 &c. D 917 1874 &c. 
623 5 1838 467 1891 242 1739 1765 e. 

xxii. 3. om. pev c. B & C A p® 33 095 096 &c. D E 431 1838 209* 1889 
255 lat arm (sah?). 

xxii. 28. Se 1. ve (ut vid.) c. BX C A ¥ p® 33 095 096 &c. E 1891 522 
206 1758 1831 429 &c. 1611 1108 2138 1518 614 2147 syr**! (boh?). 

These ancient readings preserved in the Old Uncials also draw much 

support rom the I-codices: manuscripts characteristic of the Sodenian 

groups Ia! Ib! Ic? are present in the lists. A reading with similar attesta- 

tion is found in some manuscripts of Photius, but it is difficult to accept 

it with confidence as his reading as it is an easily committed itacism: 


i. 18. apwns 1. apnyns c. N* C A 1874 917 181 98 1845 1311 206 1831 


242 2147. 
Codex Bezae agrees with Photius’ text in the following readings: 


1 H. von Soden, Die Schriften des neuen Testaments, Teil i: Abt. iii, pp. 1686— 
1759. 

2 The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I: the Acts of the Apostles (edited by 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake), vol. iii (The Text of Acts, edited by 
J. H. Ropes), pp. ccxvi-ccxix and ccxlviii-ccxlix. 

3 e.g. Iat MSS. 1874-08: Ia? MSS. 1845, 1311: Ib? MSS. 206-42: Ic? MS. 
2147. The classification of von Soden may be found given in Gregory’s sigla 
in Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine (ed. vi; by Augustinus Merk, Rome, 
1948). Merk has revised the lists to some degree. 
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i, 11. OM, ets Tov ovpavov? c. 326 D 242 d t* gig vgCl*T. 
ii. 17. xupwos 1. o Geos c. D E 467 1845 242 lat. 
xvii. 31. xpeas 1, xpwew c. D 1874 522. 
Note also that the omission of AaBew at iii. 3 (see above) is a Bezan 
reading, attested by ¥ D 1611 917 383 al. 623 920 al. pler. d gig h p* 
vg syrhkl, 
Four readings are supported mainly by I-codices: 
i. 18. eAaxice 1. eAaxnoe c. 1827 226 321 209 206 429 1831 1611 1518 
1765. 
iv. 13. add, ox Jovdaror p. de c. 1874 917 1898 181 1311 69 241 642 1758. 
iv. 15. xaBo 1. xaBor: av c. 1845 226% 69 1611 614 255. 
XXVvi. 29. evgapnv (vel nu-) 1. evgayny c. N* 81 1838 467 920 1535 2004 
1845 919 1319 2127 256 1 2179 460 337 2138 1518* P L H 483. 
When we investigate all these readings, we find that ten out of the 
twelve significant readings are attested by the Ib' group.' It is possible, 
then, that the manuscripts known to Photius were of this group or closely 
allied to it. One Ib' singular reading is found in Photius: 
xvii. 23. om. yap c. 206 vg.P 
Apart from the readings cited, Photius provides only four other 
variants of heterogeneous type: 


i. 11. Om. ad vawyr'c. 307 453. 
Ibid. ovros 1. ovrws c. 33 94 1°38 als. 
iii. 6. om. rov Na{wpacov sine manuscriptis sed cum patribus. 
v. 8. was 1. de c. 431. 
The tentative conclusion, then, is all that may be drawn from the 
somewhat sparse data provided. 


Il. THE TEXT OF ROMANS 

Conclusive textual data are found in Photius’ citations from Romans, 
1 Corinthians, and Hebrews only. From the remaining Pauline Epistles 
and the Catholic Epistles he does not quote to the same degree, and 
hence the evidence which we shall adduce from these is corroborative 
rather than of independent worth. Apparently, Photius never quotes 
from the Apocalypse. 

There are approximately 150 citations of Romans in the works of 
Photius. We find in these, twenty-five readings agreeing with the TR 
against others and apparently representing the Byzantine text (e.g. ii. 8. 


! This is a fairly large group consisting of 1891 522 206 1758 1831 429 242 
536 2200 491 823 43 469 2 296 635 496 1099 1868 630 2194 592. This catalogue, 
following von Soden and Ropes, is in approximate descending order of value for 
attestation of the text of the group. Merk does not maintain the group exactly 
thus and denominates it D 2. 
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Ovpos Kat opyn hoc ordine; vii. 14. yeyover 1. eyeveto; xX. 14. axovcovew 
1. axovoovrat; Xi. 22. xpnoTornra Kat amroromway; XV. 7. nuas |. vyyas). In 
two further cases, Photius reads a variant from TR which probably 
represents the Byzantine text (xiv. 9. awefavn Kas aveorn car elnoev— 
which both in word order and in the reading «{ycev 1. ave{noev re- 
presents not the Byzantine text only but the text of the majority of wit- 
nesses ;! and xv. 8. Xpuorov Incovv hoc ordine). 

In two cases agreement with TR indicates a text other than the 
Byzantine. At i. 13 Photius in one of two instances reads twa p. xaprrov 
c. TR, a reading apparently attested by ms. graec. 2, the Harklean 
Syriac, and the Armenian only. At ix. 3 the TR ynvxopny is attested by p*® 
and most ancient witnesses against the Western and Byzantine tradition 
of evyopunv.? 

The presence of ancient readings in Photius’ citations from Romans 
which these latter two readings indicate is further demonstrated in the 
following lists: 


(a) Readings with both ‘Neutral’ and ‘Western’ support: 

i. 16, evayyeduov sine add. c. B X C A 1739 6 424** 33 Y 81 1852 DG 
623 5 1827 467 1319 2127 256 263 1611 lat’*t vg syr arm sah boh. 

Xiii. 7. OM. ovv p. amodore c. p** B N* A 1739 81 1852 048 D* 255 330 
vg syrbier sah boh. 

xiv. 9. om. xa p. Xpuoros c. p** B NC A 1739 6 424** 33 &c. D G 98 
623 5 467 1845 919 1311 1319 2127 256 330 241 206 429 1831 2298 
43 1400 1518 1867 257 506 c dem f g arm sah boh. 

(6) Reading with ‘Neutral’ support: 

Vili. 15. aAda |. aA c. B XC A 1739 919 218. 

(c) Readings with ‘Western’ support: 

ix. 3. praem. twy ante xara capxa c. D G 1898 1311 38 206° 1831 491 823 
1909 336 441 103 1 23. 

xi. 13. OM. pev p. ogov c. 326 D G F 1898 623 547 436 1837 337 177 
1738 1319 2127 256 69 206* 2298 al. pauc. d* g f vg©* goth arm. 

xii. 20. om. ovy p. eav c. p*®? ¥ D G F 436 2 323 823 al. pauc.de fg 
m* gue vg2* goth. 

We can expound these lists in the following manner, using classifications 

first made by von Soden, and accepted in the apparatus of Merk and 


! It was placed by von Soden (with reservations) in his I-H-K text: Souter 
and Tischendorf end their liste of attestation with the tantalizing sigla ‘w’ and 
‘al. longe plur.’ The words xa: aveorn are, however, omitted by BX C A 1739 
1852 321 1319 2127 arm sah boh. 

2 It should be added that Photius attests the variant xi. 1. add. ov mpoeyyw 
Pp. avrov c. p*® XR AD® 1913 d®*. 
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Bover ;' apparently with little modification for the Pauline Epistles. The 
‘Neutral’ group spport four readings, the chief ‘Western’ bilinguals 
support five. Ia' (considered apart from the bilinguals) supports four; 
Ia? two; Ia} seven; Ib! Ib? four; Ic! two; Ic? one only. 

There are no variants in Photius’ text of Romans which are supported 
solely or mainly by the most important ‘Neutral’ manuscripts apart from 
that at viii. 15 (purely orthographical) recorded above. There are five 
variants which are attested by one or two manuscripts in this category, 
but by a number of I-codices also: 

iii. 4. yeveOw 1. yweoOw c. 81 321 1518 309 L 39. 

Vv. 14. om. pn (ut vid.) c. 1739 424** 385 384 118 d*. 

vi. 3. om. Inoovv c. B 104 326 1827 255 241 206 1831. 

Vili. 15. om. wraAw c. 33 F 104 326 623* 491 1909 boh™** sah™*®, 

ix. 14. Mwoe: 1. Mwon c. Be 1739 469 2298 (cf. lat. Mosi).? 

Another variant attested by Photius appears to be read by 1739 only in 
the Greek tradition but is widely known in the Latin: 

xiv. 9. Cwvrwy . . . vexpwv hoc ordine c. 1739 c d e gue vg5™5s, 

One singular variant of a minor ‘Neutral’ manuscript is shared by 
Photius: 

Vili. 9. om. aAA ev mvevpati c. 326. 


On the other hand, the ‘West »-n’ bilinguals support four variants, in 
all cases singular or sub-sing.:!a« to themselves: 
iv. 17. dew 1. Oeou c. G F ¢ f. 
Vv. 20. omrov |. ov c. G F. 
vii. 8. om. Se p. adopyny c. D* d*. 
vii. 18. add. ro ante ayafov c. G F 38 242. 


Seven further readings are supported by manuscripts of various 
I-groups: 
iii. 2. 7oAAn |. wodv c. 1845 547 241 1831 1518. 
iv. 24. add. Xprov p. Inaov c. 1836 1898 330 2 823 378 c vgo™s* boh 
sh 


Vi. 3. gor ers Xprorov eBarricOnpev hoc ordine c. 326 1836 1311 241 206 
1831. 
ix. 3. om. tov ante Xpiorov c. 1827 319 206 823 1610. 


xii. 3. add. tov Beou post xapiros c. 1852 424 5 1835 1845 547 241 330 69 
642 1891 1245 (?) 385 al. fu gue t syr®*! goth. 


' Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina, ed. José Maria Bover (Madrid, 
1943). 

2 It is noteworthy that the Latin patristic attestation of the first four of these 
variants is considerable: this indicates that the readings have textual homo- 
geneity apart from the Greek ‘Neutral’ attestation. 
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xiv. 5. om. ev p. exaoros c. A 81 255 1319 2127 256 263 321 51 1999 fu. 
xv. 22. om. tov ante «Aew c. 1836 1898 623* 2143 1835 1149 1611 1108. 

When we assess the attestation for all these readings (twenty-three in all, 
excluding those singular to 326 and 1739), we find that the pre-eminence 
of the Ia3 group,' which attested all seven of the most striking ancient 
readings, is evident. Ia} as a group supports ten variants, and manuscripts 
of the group a further six—this is by far the highest proportion of 
attestation. Ten readings are supported by the bilinguals; seven are 
‘Neutral’ readings ; six are readings characteristic of the Ia' group, con- 
sidered apart from the bilinguals. 

Seven singular readings remain unconsidered; it is noteworthy that 
four are attested by manuscripts of the Ia? group: 

Vv. 13. eMoyerro |. eMoyerrar Cc. 255 330. 

v. 14. add. rov ante Adap c. 1311 1108. 

v. 20. om, Se c. 1311 sah syrPe*, 

v. 21. BaowAever 1. BaorAevon c. 1319. 

The remainder are supported by mixed manuscripts of differing types: 
i. 13. Om. kar p. Kabws c. 623 440 vg A corvat, 

i. 26 om. o Oeos p. avrous c. 1836 syrb*!, 

ix. 3 om. yap c. 1827 lat’*t vg). 

We can state, then, that Photius’ text of Romans is a mixed text with 
some notable ancient readings, which appears to be most closely affi- 
liated to the group named Ia? by von Soden. As this group, according 
to J. M. Bover’s investigations,” probably represents a Pauline text equi- 
valent to the ‘Caesarean’ text of the gospels, this conclusion is closely 
parallel to our previous deduction concerning the gospel text known 
to Photius. Other features, too, e.g. the unexpected readings known 
solely to the ‘Western’ and Latin traditions, show similarity to aspects 
of Photius’ gospel text. 


Ill. THE TEXT OF 1 CORINTHIANS 


The text of 1 Corinthians known to Photius displays features identical 
with those demonstrated for Romans. He cites from the epistle about 
180 times, and we find in his citations thirty-five agreements with the 
Textus Receptus in Byzantine readings (e.g. ii. 11. owev; v. 12. add. ar 
ante Tous efw ; ix. 20. OM. pn wy avTos vTo vopov P. vopov* ; xii. 3. Ingouv ; 


! This is a large group of manuscripts comprising 920 1835 1845 919 226 
547 241 1460 337 177 1738 321 319 69 462 794 330 999 1319 2127 256 263 38 
1311 436 1837 255 642 218. It is unfortunate that von Soden fails to give any 
expanded account of it. 

2 Op. cit.: Prolegomena, pp. xliv—lvi. 
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XV. 44. OM. ec ante eort!, Kar €oTe PON. ante owpa?), and once he agrees 

with TR where the variant from it is read by a small minority only (xii. 25. 

oxione |, cxvouara, oxvopara being the reading of about twenty manu- 

scripts only). In three further cases, a variant from TR represents the 

Byzantine text—viz. vi. 5. ev 1. eore; xi. 27. add. rov ante aiparos;! 

xiii. 2. ovBev |. ovdev. But conversely the agreement with TR at i. 29. 

avrovu |. tov Oeov is in fact a reading supported by C* ¥ 88 623 330 vg syr 

arm (?) only. 
Nine variants typical of all ancient authorities are found: 

v. 7. exkafapare sine copula c. p** B X* A 6 D G 88 g15 1912 623 al. 
1 460 38 436 1837 255 al. 522 2138 913 876 385 vg syrP**" arm sah 
boh. 

v. 13. e€apare |. efaperre c. BX C A al. D G F al. 436 1837 255 1319 
2127 256 263 38 330 180 69 462 lat’*t vg sah boh. 

vi. 10, OM. ov ante kAnpovounoovow c. p*© B NX C A 1739 al. D G F 1836 
1898 88 226* 1311 180 242 1610 sah. 

ix. 21. Beov, xprorov |. Bew, Xprorw c.p** BX C A 33 1739 1908 al. DGF 
1836 1898 1827 1838 467 1319 2127 256 263 330 642 69 296 2298 
lat’*t vg syr®*! boh sah. 

ix. 22. om. 7a ante wavra c. p*© B XC A al. D G F 1838 1845 177 1831 
385. 

ix. 27. vromalw |, vrw- c. p*® P ¥ 1175 81 1739 1908 104 326 D(?) GF 
917 1836 al. 623 5 1838 467 920 1835 1845 919 436 1319 2127 256 
263 38 337 177 1738 69 462 206 429 635 296 2298 440 216 823 1872 
1245 2138 al. pler. 

x. 2. _BarrioOnoay |. eBarricavro c. N C A al. D G F 917 1836 1827 
1838 1311 436 1837 1319 2127 256 263 330 460 823 43 1611 1108 
1245 506 203. 

xiii. 4. OM. 7 ayarn p. CyAox c. p*® B 33 104 1912 88 623 5 1827 467 1835 
436 1319 2127 256 g15 330 206 296 £ vg arm sah bohY*".2 

xv. 50. Suvara: 1. Svvavrar c. B NX C 467 927 489 1835 1311 436 1319 
2127 256 263 38 1 998 2298 1872 1149 1611 1108 (hiat p**). 


1 Von Soden cites no manuscripts or othe: evidence for the omission of rou: 
Tischendorf gives ‘minusc ut vid. mu. (2 ap. Sziv.)’: Scrivener (Codex Augiensis, 
p. 485, l. 4) implies six but cites explicitly one viz. ‘k’ == 489). 

2 In the Schweich Lectures for 1946, The Text of the Epistles, p. 68, footnote 
1, Dr. Gunther Zuntz complains that von Soden’s two lists of attestation for this 
variant, in op. cit., Teil i, Abt. iii, p. 1973, and Teil ii, ad loc., respectively, 
‘differ widely’. In fact there is a discrepancy of one ms. only! 429 (= a 398) is 
cited in Teil i but not in the Textband: 1912 ¢= a 1066) is found in the second 
place, but not in the first. The order indeed <:ffers somewhat—but similar dis- 
crepancies are found in many places betwee: von Soden’s earlier discussions 
and his later published text and apparatus. 
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Five of these eight readings are supported by p**, although at x. 2 
Photius attests a variant which is ‘the worse reading’ although ancient. 
An interesting parallel to p*° in a singular reading is to be observed in 
Photius’ reading at viii. 6, evs Pecos Kae marnp—cp. p* ers Deos Kat o maTnp 
(vg4P unus deus et pater). 

Readings lacking the support of the greater ‘Neutral’ manuscripts but 
attested by the lesser or by the leading ‘Western’ bilinguals are read by 
Photius at: 


v. 5. add. yyw p. xupiov c. P A 33 104 G F 181 467 1835 337 177 1738 
436 1319 2127 256 263 330 998 69 462 c f g vg™** syrPesh hkle 
boh™ss, 

ibid. add. xpiorov p. Inaov c. A 33 104 P D G F 181 467 1835 1311 436 
1837 1319 2127 256 263 337 177 1738 330 998 69 462 43 cf g vg™** 
syrPesh hkl# boh. 

vi. 19. Ta owpara |, ro owpa c. A° ¥ 33 104 326 1175 81 1836 98 917 5 467 
920 547 241 1319 2127 256 263 38 330 69 642 1099 43 1872 1149 
1518 385 al. pler. syr®*! arm boh™**, 

At ii. 11 Photius agrees with A 33 in a small variant—om. avOpwrwyv p. 

oder. 

With the ‘Western’ bilinguals he shares a number of small variants: 

iii. 9. eore ante Jeov3 transpose c. De 1611 ¢ f (vg) syr**! arm. 

iv. 14. mepixabappa |. -xafappara (1: 1) c. D*. 

Vv. 5. avrov 1. rov rovovrov c. G F g syrPesh hkl mg, 

vi. 15. om. eorw p. xprorou c. G F. 

viii. 4. add. eorw p. ovdev c. G F vg syrPesh bkl* boh, 

ix. 20. om. ws ante Iovdaros (1: 1) c. G F 917 326 424** g*. 

ix. 22. aoBevovow |. aoBeveow c. D E G F. 

xii. 11. om, 7o ante ev c. D G F arm. 

xv. 5. evdexa 1, Swdexa c. D G F 330 464* lat’*t vg™** syrbk! ™s arm 
goth. 

xv. 6. evra 1. ewevta c. D 547 206 boh. 

xv. 8. womep 1. womeper c. D*. 

The following five variants draw their attestation for the most part 
from manuscripts of the various I-groups: 

ii. 14. om. Tov Beou (ut vid.) c. 1827 255 330 2 823 440 216* syrPesh, 

viii. 6. add (p. avrov?) kar ev mvevjpa ayiov ev w Ta Tavra (SC. KaL Nets EV 
avtw)' c. 0142 460 177 255 206° 635 618 234. 

xi. 27. xat 1. 7 c. A 1836 1898 181 917 460 1611 1108 t vgKP syrPesh sah 
boh. 


! The form in which Photius cites the verse omits the three xa: nye:s clauses 
(cp. Gregory Nazianzen’s attestation of this addition which likewise omits the 
clause). 
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xii. 5. o de 1. Kat o Cc. 33 1827 256 218 1831 d e m vg arm. 

XV. 31. nuwerepay 1. vperepav c. A 489 2143 169 38 1311 al. 206 1611 1108 
378 221 385. 

With the omission of the eleven variants of the bilinguals attested by 
Photius, and of the variant shared with A 33 at iii. 11, we have seventeén 
well-attested variants: sixteen of these prove on examination to be 
family readings of the Ia3 group, and the remaining one (xi. 27) is attested 
by 460, which is an important witness to the best of the group. No other 
group approaches this total of readings in common. The weaker ‘Neutral’ 
manuscripts (A Y 33, &c.) share ten readings, and single manuscripts 
in that group attest a further four; Ia' shares ten readings ; the bilinguals 
nine; Ia? seven readings as a family, and five others are shared by single 
manuscripts of the group. 

Seven other readings remain attested by Photius, singular or sub- 
singular variants of Greek manuscripts. It is noteworthy that five of 
these are attested by Ia’ manuscripts and that one of them (xiii. 3) may 
be a family reading: 

iii. 5. OM. ovv Cc. 2127 642. 

xi. 3. OM. 7 ante KePadn Cc. 33 255 1867. 

xi. 7. Om. pev yap, cp. om. yap 489 1835 vg"t vid, 
xiii. 3. xavOn 1. kavOnoopar Cc. 2127 919° vg*™**. 
XV. 45, OM. Kat P. OvTws C. 321. 

There remain: 

Vi. 15. nyev 1. vpwy (1: 1) c. N* A. 

xi. 17. xetpov 1. nrrov c. 635. 

Photius’ text of 1 Corinthians, then, is a mixed text, and like his text 
of Romans is closely akin to the text of the Ia} group. He attests also a 
number of readings known chiefly to the ‘Western’ bilinguals D G F and 
some Latin witnesses. 


IV. THE TEXT OF THE REMAINING PAULINE 
EPISTLES 

As we have already intimated, the extent of Photius’ use of the other 
Paulines (apart from Hebrews which we shall treat of separately) is such 
that the variants attested are not sufficient to do more than corroborate 
the conclusions already arrived at. It would appear that the textual pat- 
tern for the other epistles is closely similar to that revealed in Romans 
and 1 Corinthians. 

The number of citations from each epistle is as follows: 2 Corinthians 
29: Galatians 22: Ephesians 22: Colossians 8: Philippians 26: 1 Thes- 
salonians 5: 2 Thessalonians 1: 1 Timothy 15: 2 Timothy 11: Titus 
none: Philemon none. 
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Certain variants from the Textus Receptus represent simply the text 
of the majority of witnesses (viz. 2 Cor. v. 21. yevwpeta 1. ywwpeba: 
Eph. iv. 16. nye 1. vpw?: 1 Thess. ii. 14. ra avra |. ravra: 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
om. ra‘). 

There are several readings attested by the Chester Beatty papyrus: 
2 Cor. v. 20. om. ov c. p#° DG Fdeg. 

Ibid. vi. 14. 7 Tus 1. rus Se (ut vid.) c. p*® B N C A 33 1739 al. DG F 
1838 1845 919 226 436 1837 1719 2127 256 263 38 330 69 642 218 
429 1831 1611 1610 913 L lat syr*! ™s, 

Gal. v. 15. um 1. vo c. p*® B N* 1175 81 1912 1898 917 1827 226 998 69 
1891 206 429 1831 1872 321 479. 

Eph. iii. 16. dw 1. Sw c. p* B N C A 33 1739 579 al. G F 256 263 33069 
462. 

Phil. ii. 27. eAenoev avrov hoc ordine c. p** (ut vid.) B & C A 33 1739 
579 al. D G F 98 623 5 1827 2143 255 1319 2127 256 38 330 218 69 
462 lat’*t vg syr. 

Col. i. 24. om. pov p. wabnuacw c. p** B X CA 33 &. DG FKLP 
rel. plur. lat’*t vg syrPe*®, 

Other ancient readings include: 

Gal. i. 8. xav 1. xa eav c. B 103. 

Ibid. iv. 6. nuwy 1. yyw c. BX C A 33 1739 al. D G F 1912 917 1827 
467 255 38 794 642 635 1872 1518 1245 2005 1567 lat’*t vg arm. 

Ephes. v. 32. om. eis? c. B 489 2143 920 255 337 440 216 1149 lat’. 

Phil. iii. 8. om. ewas p. oxvBada c. B X* 33 D G F lat’*t vg syrPe** arm 
boh. 

A striking number of readings are attested by the ‘Western’ bilinguals 
as their main witnesses: 

2 Cor. v. 20. Seopevor |. Seopefa cc. DG F dg f. 

Ibid. xi. 6. om. Se c. D* 1611 lat’*t (exc. r) vg syr®*!* boh™=s, 

Gal. v. 3.0m. zaAwc. D* G F 1739 206 429 d g (non f) vg?U* ? goth arm. 
Ephes. iv. 21. add. 7 ante aAnfeva c. G F. 

Phil. i. 29. om. ro (ut vid.) c. G F 1836 241 3 404 441 arm boh sah. 

2 Tim. i. 4. emoOw 1. emurofwv c. G F g arm doh. 

As in the case of the other epistles discussed, codices with I-text pro- 
vide the main support for other readings: 

2 Cor. v. 17. 7a wavra ante Kawa transpon. c. 6 33 81 181 927 489 920 
547 241 al. 2 491 823 440 216 257. 
Ephes. iii. 15. ovpavw 1. ovpavois c. P 104 81 181 1827 241 436 1518 vgP 
sh hkl mg 
Ibid. vi. 15. vrodvcapevor |. vrodne- c. 326 917 915 489 2143 226 69 206 
440 1518 257 203 221. 
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1 Tim. iv. 1. wAavys 1. wAavors c. P 104 917 915 5 489 2143 226 547 69 462 
255 206 440 1518 1245 2005 vg arm. 

2 Tim. iv. 14. xaxa ante pox transpon. c. P 326 98 1835 337 177 218 38 
69 635 2298. 

In assessing the significance of these variants, we omit the ‘bilingual’ 
readings from our numerical assessment, since neither in Romans and 
1 Corinthians nor in these epistles can they be said to demonstrate a 
close general affinity between Photius’ text and those manuscripts, and 
on the other hand it is evident that no manuscript collated hitherto pre- 
sents a text with such variants intermingled with variants of the other 
types enumerated. Apart from these six readings, then, we have fifteen 
readings—twelve of these are attested by manuscripts of the Ia? group, 
ten by manuscripts of the groups Ia and Ia?, eight by the Ib groups. 
Photius attests no significant sub-singular variants from these epistles, 
and hence the tentative conclusion only can be achieved, that for the rest 
of the Paulines (Hebrews apart) the text he attests is a mixed text with a 
considerable proportion of variants common to him and the ‘Western’ 
bilinguals alone; and amongst other groups, most closely affiliated to 
those manuscripts indicated by von Soden as the Ia? group. 


VI. THE TEXT OF HEBREWS 

The textual pattern of Photius’ citations from Hebrews is somewhat 
different. He cites forty-eight verses of this epistle and here are found 
eight agreements with the TR in a Byzantine reading: and the variant 
at iii. 1 (Inoovv Xprorov hoc ordine c. Cb De E K L ¥ al. longe plur. 
syrPesh hkl arm) is evidently the reading of the Byzantine text. The 
variant at v. 4 (om. o ante Aapwy) is the reading of the majority of Greek 
witnesses. 

In one case, however, an agreement with TR in fact indicates a non- 

Byzantine variant: 

v. 4. aA ol. aa c. C° P 33 Y 81 G F 917 1836 1898 181 88 623 5 1835 
1845 919 1738 al. 2127 256 263 999 462 1891 635 206 429 1831 
1518 1245 2008 al. pler. 

Photius attests five variants read by the Chester Beatty papyrus: 


ii. 14. ayatos Kat oapxos hoc ordine (1: 3) c. p** B 8 C A 33 1739 1908 
&c. D 1912° 263 69 1518 al. d e aur fu vg syr**! arm. 

iii. 4.0 m. ra ante wavra c. p** B X C A 1739 6 424 33 D* 88 K sah boh. 

Vili, 11. om. avrwv' c. p*® B & C A &c. D 1912 623 1838 1835 547* 1738 
1311 436 256 330 218 440 823 de f vg arm sah boh. 

ix. I. om. Kaz c. p*® (ut vid.) B 1739 1908 1827 489 547 38 206* 216* 51 
32 al. syr?*** sah boh. 
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xi. 26. Avyumrov l. ev Avyurrw c. p” & DE K L P 1908 201 356 483 1955 
b syrPes® hkl boh, 

Other ancient readings not supported by p*® are attested by Photius: 
i, 18. om. 7 ante paBdos? c. B X A M 33. 

iii, 6. eav 1. eavrep c. p'3 B 1739 33 P M D* latvet vg. 

Certain categories of variant into which the evidence for other epistles 
has easily grouped itself are not found in citations from this epistle: 
these are variants attested chiefly by the ‘Western’ bilingual manuscripts, 
and variants representative of various other I-groups. Nor are the read- 
ings already listed supported by any I-group predominantly. Of the 
readings which remain unconsidered, however, a number find support 
from manuscripts of the Ib? group, which includes the four manuscripts 
440 216 2208 43: 

ii, 11. OM. yap Cc. 256 330 440. 

vi. 13. 5e 1. yap, cf. om. yap 440. 

Ibid. om. Aeywv c. 440. 

xi. 4. Sexacos ante ewar transpon. c. 216. 

xi. 32. om. yap c. ¥ 1912 216*. 

It should further be noted in this connexion that one manuscript of 
Photius’ work against the Manichaeans reads ecyarwv c. TR at i. 1 
against two others which attest ecyarov with the majority of witnesses. 
ecxatwv is the reading of Y 2298 1518 1245 2005 amongst the Greeks 
(de t vg'2"*!. capitula in vgCH®TU syr attest it also): and in view of 
Photius’ possible connexions with Ib? we may accept it (against his 
earlier editors) as his reading. 

Other readings attested by Photius include: 

ii, II OM. TE C. 255. 

v. 5. yeveoOar 1. yevnPnva c. A 1912 623. 

viii. 11. Om. avrwv? (1: 1) c. 365 2005 442 c vgOCr, 
X. I. OM. yap Pp. oxvay C. 919. 

xi. §. om. tw ante Jew (ut vid.) c. 1610. 

We may conclude, then, that in Hebrews Photius attests a text dis- 
playing notable ancient readings particularly of an Alexandrian com- 
plexion, and readings known to few manuscripts but those of the Ib? 
group. The element of “Western’ readings is not present in this part of 
his New Testament. 


VII. THE TEXT OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES 

The Catholic Epistles are rarely cited by Photius—the total number 
of citations is thirty-eight, composed of eight from James, five from 
1 Peter, ten from 2 Peter, thirteen from 1 John, and two from Jude. 
These provide nine significant variants only: 


641.2 U 
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Jas. i. 17. core 1. eve c. N P 1873 927 808 642 1525 241 206 429 1831 
440 216 1518 &c. lat’*t vg. 

Ibid. v. 16. ras apaprias 1. ra waparrwpara c. B XC A 1739 33 al. 048 
181 623 5 al. 808 642 218 206 1758 429 1518 &c. 614 255 lat’*t vg 
syrhkl, . 

1 Pet. ii. 13 om. ovy p. vroraynte c. BX C A 1739 &c. 226 69 429 1852 
al. vg arm, 

Ibid. iii. 15. om. de p. erousor c. B NX C 1739 33 al. 917 623 5 218 522 
440 429 1831 &c. 1518 1611 &c. 614 vg arm. 

2 Pet. iii. 14. apwpor 1. auwynroe c. A 33 915 431 623 1838 808 642 
206 1758 429 1831 2298 1611 &c. 614 255. 

2 Pet. iii. 15. avrw p. So8evay transpon. c. B & C A &c. 917 1836 1898 
&c. 6235 1827 1838 467 1873 808 642 218 69 206 429 1831 1758 
242 al. 1518 1611 1108 614 al. pler. vg syr. 

1 Jn. i. 9. add. nuwy p. apaprias? c. 8 C ¥ 81 307 36 610 453 623 5 467 
206 1758 429 1831 1611 1852 614 255 378 p vg syr?*™" arm sah boh. 

1 Jn. ii. 13. eypaya |. ypadw c. B & C A 1739 33 &c. 181 523 5 1838 206 
1758 429 1831 522 440 1611 1852 614 255 L syrPesh hkl, 

1 Jn. ii. 27. pevere 1. peware c. BX C A 1739 33 &c. 1898 181 623 5 1827 
1838 467 808 642 218 206 429 1831 al. 1611 1108 2138 1245 1852 
614 h vg syr**! arm. 

These readings are scarcely numerous enough to allow a calculation for 

relative strength of attestation. The following manuscripts share eight 

of the nine variants: NX 1852 1611 614. The latter three are of the I° 
group of mixed manuscripts. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 

This investigation corroborates the main result of our earlier re- 
searches into the text of the gospels known to Photius. The Byzantine 
text was not that used by him. He knew and habitually quoted, in the 
Acts and xpistles as in the Gospels, texts akin to those isolated by 
von Soden and classified in his various I-groups, and denominated 
‘mixed texts’ by Ropes in his study of the text of Acts. About such a 
text there are two possible views: we can assume on the analogy of the 
‘Caesarean’ and ‘pre-Caesarean’ gospel texts that such a text will re- 
present a direct medieval descendant of texts which existed as early as 
the third or fourth century; or we can agree that since no early episto- 
lary text of this kind is known to us (p*® does not stand in relation to 
these mixed texts as p*5 does to the ‘Caesarean’ group), the mixed texts 
really are due, as their name implies, to the mixture or cross-fertilization 
of Byzantine with earlier or better text-types in the medieval period. 
But be this as it may, it is noteworthy that Photius should conserve so 
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many ancient and good readings in his text. This may at least suggest 
that the present emphasis in some spheres of research upon the inves- 
tigation into the Byzantine text and the lectionaries may not be with- 
out value for the establishment of the original text and for the tracing 
of earlier epochs of textual development. It may be submitted that, 
while one significant conclusion has been achieved regarding the early 
dominance (falsely so called) of the Byzantine text, the full implications 
of the textual data provided by Photius have not yet been drawn: and 
it is the present writer’s hope that the publication of these facts may 
provide a stimulus not only to himself but to many others to find out 
all that Photius’ text of the New Testament signifies. 

, J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 








OSSIUS OF CORDOVA AND THE PRESIDENCY 
OF THE COUNCIL OF ANTIOCH, 325 


LITTLE over fifty years ago Eduard Schwartz! startled historians 
A of the ancient church by his acute discovery of a Syriac transla- 
tion of asynodal letter, purporting to have been sent to Alexander, 
bishop of Byzantium, by a council of Antioch attended by fifty-nine 
bishops from the provinces of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, 
Cilicia, and ‘some from Cappadocia’. Nothing about the existence of 
this council is to be found in any other ancient evidence, and the dis- 
cussion of its date and significance turns entirely on the internal 
content of the document itself. It begins by mentioning the critical 
state of church affairs at Antioch which has led the president of the 
council to summon bishops from the surrounding provinces to take 
synodical action, a course not hitherto open to them on account of a 
ban precluding episcopal assemblies in the east. Although, the letter 
continues, many matters need setting to rights and the canons have been 
sadly disregarded, yet there is one problem of pre-eminent importance, 
namely, the theological question of orthodox faith; it is therefore upon 
this that the council has concentrated its attention. It appears indeed 
that the council did not succeed in passing beyond this first item on 
its agenda. Faith and Order are issues inextricably bound up. For the 
chaos in the order of the eastern churches has been primarily caused by 
the action of certain bishops in receiving to communion presbyters who 
had been expelled by Bishop Alexander of Alexandria as associates of 
Arius. These dissident bishops are represented in the synod, and cross- 
examination has disclosed that three of them, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Narcissus of Neronias, and Eusebius of Palestinian Caesarea, have been 
found to be tainted with the Arian heresy. They have therefore been 
solemnly excommunicated, with the proviso, however, that they shall 
have an opportunity of repentance at the ‘great and hieratic synod of 
Ancyra’. The letter concludes with a request that Alexander of Byzan- 
tium will spread the news round to ‘all the like-minded brethren’. 
Schwartz perceived that the document exactly fitted the situation at 
the beginning of 325, and that the council of Antioch was the curtain- 
raiser for the council of Nicaea. Forty-niae of the names recur in the 
Nicene lists. There is an evident allusion to Licinius’s prohibition of 
synods during the time of tension between himself and Constantine, 


1 E. Schwartz, ‘Zur Geschichte des Athanasius, VI’, Nachrichten d. Gott. 
Ges. d. Wiss., 1905, pp. 271-88. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 2, October 1958] 
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and to the support found by Arius among his friends on the Palestinian 
episcopal bench. Schwartz likewise saw that his new document vindi- 
cated the much-doubted authenticity of the letter, also known only in a 
Syriac version first published by B. H. Cowper in his Analecta Nicaena 
(1857), by which Constantine summoned the bishops assembling at 
Ancyra to transfer themselves to Nicaea ;' and he noted that it illuminated 
the action of Eusebivs of Caesarea when he submitted his creed to the 
Nicene fathers. The great church historian was clearing himself of 
heresy and pleading for restoration to church communion. 

The newly found document at once became the centre of heated 
controversy. Harnack, following the lead of Duchesne,’ published a 
paper denying the authenticity of the Antiochene letter;? and when 
Schwartz replied with a peppery rejoinder,* Harnack declared himself as 
unconvinced as ever.5 In 1913 the entire question was subjected to a 
careful overhaul in an elaborate monograph by Erich Seeberg,® who 
decided in favour of the authenticity of the text and persuaded some 
others to follow him. But many eminent historians of that generation 
appear to have remained sceptical to the end of their days. 

Schwartz never saw reason to argue the point afresh. He had said 
his say, and thereafter quietly stood his ground. The correctness of his 
view was taken for granted by Otto Seeck.? Gradually more and more 
historians rallied to his side, and in 1930 Dr. Norman Baynes could 
shortly say that ‘most scholars agree that the document is genuine’.® 
Today the general consensus of opinion is almost unanimous. At least 
if any sceptics still survive, they are keeping their doubts to themselves. 
By 1950 it might even be thought an understatement when Dr. J. N. D. 


! The translation of Cowper (Syriac Miscellanies, London, 1861, pp. 5-6) is 
conveniently reproduced by J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius (London, 1957), 
p. 358. 

2 Histoire ancienne de l’église, ii (1907), p. 137 n. (= E.T. ii, p. 108 n.). 

3 ‘Die angebliche Synode von — im Jahr 324-5’, Sitzungsberichte der 
preuB. Akad. d. Wiss., 1908, pp. 477-9 

+ ‘Zur Geschichte des Athanasius, vir’, Nachr. d. Gétt. Akad. d. Wiss., 1908, 
PP. 305-74. 

5 ‘Die angebliche Synode von Antiochia im Jahr 324-5’, Sitzungsberichte der 
preuB. Akad. d. Wiss., 1909, pp. 401-25. 

6 Die Synode von Antiochien im Jahre 324-5 (Neue Studien zur Geschichte 
der Theologie und der Kirche, hrsg. von N. Bonwetsch und R. Seeberg, Heft 
16, Berlin, 1913). 

7 Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, iii* (Stuttgart, 1921), pp. 409 ff. 
Schwartz’s view was also accepted by G. Bardy, ‘L’Eglise d’Antioche au tempe 
de la crise arienne’, Bull. Anc. Litt. Arch. Chr. iv (1914), PP. 243-61, at p. 254, 
n. 2; cp. his note in Fliche—Martin, Histoire de l’église, iii (1936), p. 79. 

8 N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (from Proc. 
Brit. Acad. xv, 1929), p. 85. 
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Kelly wrote of ‘a growing body of responsible opinion’ as being prepared 
to accept the genuineness of the letter." 

Nevertheless, one question has never been put quite beyond all 
probable, possible shadow of doubt, namely, the identity of the pre- 
siding bishop whose name appears in the position of honour, heading the 
list of bishops in the address. 

It will be recalled that Schwartz found the document in a ninth- 
century manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, codex Parisinus syr. 
62, containing an important collection of canon material. He provided 
his editio princeps with a retroversion into Greek. The original text was 
re-edited from the Paris manuscript by Schulthess in 1908 in his 
standard edition of the Syriac canons of the councils from Nicaea to 
Chalcedon ;? and from Schulthess the Syriac text was reprinted, together 
with Schwartz’s conjectural Greek version, by H.-G. Opitz in his 
Urkunden zur Geschichte des arianischen Streites (1934).3 Opitz’s edition 
is likely to be that most generally accessible today. It omits, however, 
the important historical notice appended at the end of the letter, con- 
taining the interesting information that the council wrote in similar 
terms to ‘the bishops of Italy subject to the see of Rome’; and it does not 
take any account of a reprint of the Syriac text, with a French transla- 
tion, published in 1909 by Nau,* the importance of which is that Nau 
had before him collations of a second manuscript authority, namely, 
codex Vaticanus syr. 148, fols. 129-31. 

The list of bishops in the opening paragraph of the letter is headed 
by the two names: Eusebius, Eustathius. On this, it seems from Nau’s 
edition, both the Paris and the Vatican manuscripts are in agreement. 
The second name is manifestly that of the well-known bishop of Antioch, 
whose theological opinions and unhappy career have been the subject 
of some controversy in modern as also in ancient times. But who is the 
bishop named first? ‘Eusebius’ remained inexplicable, and it was the 

! Early Christian Creeds (London, 1950), p. 209. 

2 Friedrich Schulthess, Die syrischen Kanones der Synoden von Nicaea bis 
Chalcedon nebst einigen zugehérigen Dokumenten (Abhandl. d. Gétt. Ges. d. 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. x, 2, Berlin, 1908), pp. 160-3. 

3 The only complete English translation was made by Dr, F. L. Cross, “The 
Council of Antioch in 325 a.p.’, in Church Quarterly Review, cxxviii (1939), Pp. 
49-76, where it is introduced by a full critical survey of the historical problems. 

* ‘Littérature canonique syriaque inédite’, in Revue de l’Orient chrétien, xiv 
(1909), pp. 1-31. Not much attention has been paid to Nau’s article, perhaps 

use he not merely denies the existence of a council of Antioch before Nicaea 
but because he asserts that the newly found document is a genuine letter of the 
Dedication council of Antioch, presided over by Eusebius of Nicomedia! Nau 
burnt his fingers very badly here, and the pages that he devotes to the historical 


criticism of the letter are utterly worthless. But his reprint of the text and his 
French version remain of permanent value. 
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weakest point in Schwartz’s position before the onslaught of Harnack 
that he was driven to identify the president of this obviously important 
synod with a very undistinguished itinerant bishop of this name from 
the city of Isaura, who figures in the lists of the Nicene signatories but is 
otherwise totally unknown. The presiding bishop of a gathering of such 
consequence that it could take upon itself to excommunicate three 
leading bishops for heresy (to say nothing of their breach of church 
order in communicating with persons excomraunicate from Alexandria), 
aman to whom Eustathius could yield first place at an assembly held in 
his own church of Antioch,' must surely have been no mean personage. 
To identify him with a small-town Isaurian bishop of no personal 
eminence is to strain credulity to breaking-point. Moreover, though the 
main part of the synodal letter is written in the name of all the bishops 
as a corporate statement in the first person plural, the opening introduc- 
tion, explaining the genesis of the synod, is written in the first person 
singular: 

When I came to the church of the Antiochenes and saw the church 
greatly disturbed by tares through the teaching and dissension of some, 
I decided that this should not be cast out and removed by my authority 
alone, but that I ought to call in our friends and colleagues from the 
neighbourhood. . . . 


The presiding bishop had wondered whether or not to deal with the 
crisis on his own initiative and personal authority, but had decided that 
a synod, under his control, would be a more effective weapon for rooting 
out the dissent. A man who could speak so self-consciously must 
certainly have been a distinguished ecclesiastical dignitary, one set 
under authority whose commands could be sure of being respected 
throughout the diocese Oriens. 

In 1911 the solution to the difficulty was seen by the Russian scholar 
A. I. Brillantov. He proposed to emend the text, omitting a single letter 
in the Syriac word so as to read woaxeoe instead of w2a.am0/, thus 
making the president of the council Ossius (or Hosius) of Cordova, 


! Schwartz’s explanation was that the see of Antioch was still vacant after 
Philogonius’s death and that it was due to the intervention of Eusebius of 
Isaura that the council was called in order to quash an Arian attempt to get one 
of their own folk made bishop; he was responsible for the translation of Eusta- 
thius, and it was therefore ‘only natural’ that Eusebius should have presided at 
the synod. In Schwartz’s view, the replacing of Philogonius was the immediate 
occasion of the synod, and the discussion of the Arian question only came up 
suddenly at the synod itself at the instigation of the anti-Arian majority; the 
dogmatic question had not been announced on the agenda. Cp. Nachr. d. Gott. 
Ges. d. Wiss., 1905, p. 282. For criticism of the not dissimilar interpretation of 
Dr. Kelly see below, p. 301. 
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Constantine’s ecclesiastical adviser and imperial commissioner for deal- 
ing with the eastern church controversy. Brillantov supported his case 
by producing three other texts in which Ossius’s name has become cor- 
rupted into ‘Eusebius’—two in the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian and 
one in the Liber Chalifarum.' 
The probability of Brillantov’s suggestion seems obvious now. Yet 
it took a long time to make its way. Seeberg, while acknowledging the 
emendation’s attractions, declined to be seduced by it;? and his re- 
viewer, G. Kriiger, whose opinion concerning the authenticity was 
changed by reading his monograph, altogether ignored the notion, 
holding with Lebedev that the name Eusebius must simply be deleted as 
an interpolation,’ so that Eustathius, newly translated from Beroea to 
Antioch and full of anti-Arian reforming zeal, becomes the natural 
president and moving spirit of the council. Harnack’s own solution, the 
impossible emendation edoefe7, would in effect produce the same story.* 
Since 1934, however, Brillantov’s emendation has achieved wide- 
spread recognition, thanks in the main to Opitz, Schwartz, and Lietz- 
mann. Opitz even ventured boldly to print Ossius’s name in place of 
‘Eusebius’ in his reprint of Schwartz’s retroversion into Greek. Although 
this has the unfortunate consequence that the actual reading of the 
manuscript cannot be discovered from his book by any readers without 
knowledge of Syriac, Opitz’s confidence is not unjustified. For Opitz 
first noticed that there is indirect, independent testimony to Ossius’s 
visit to Antioch in a fragment of Marcellus of Ancyra, quoted by 
Eusebius of Caesarea. Marcellus reports that Ossius asked Narcissus of 
Neronias whether, like Eusebius of Caesarea, he believed in two 
ousiai—to which Narcissus replied that he believed in three! In all 
probability this is a fragment of the cross-examination conducted by 


! Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, vii. 2, ed. Chabot (Syriac text, p. 124); Liber 
Chalif., p. 119, ed. Land (Syriac text, p. 20). Brillantov’s emendation was first 
reported by D. Lebedev in Khristianskoe Chtenie (1911), p. 1017. His arguments 
are conveniently accessible in Seeberg’s summary, op. cit., pp. 69 ff. Another 
example of the confusion between Eusebius and Hosius may be found in B. H. 
Cowper’s Syriac Miscellanies, p. 89. 

2 Op. cit., p. 71: “There is much to be said in favour of it. . . . Its possibility 
must be admitted; yet it would be methodologically wrong to base the entire 
investigation wu so hesitant a ibility.’ 

3 Theologische 1 Loatmaainoan, sant (1914), col. 14. So also F. Haase, 
Altchristliche Kirchengeschichte nach orientalischen Quellen (Leipzig, 1925), Pp. 
238-9, and Seeck (below, p. 302). 

4 Harnack, Sitzungsber. d. preuB. Akad., 1908, p. 487. 

5 Marcellus, quoting Narcissus’s letter to Chrestus, Euphronius, and Eusebius, 
ap. Eus. Contra Marcellum i. 4. 38 (p. 25 Klostermann). Discussion in Opitz, 
‘Die Zeitfolge des arianischen Streites von den Anfangen bis zum Jahre 328’, in 
Zeits. f. d. Neutest. Wiss. xxxiii (1934), P. 152. 
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Ossius at the council of Antioch, and therefore Brillantov’s conjecture 
receives strong confirmation. Schwartz himself was entirely convinced, 
and abandoned his original hypothesis of Eusebius of Isaura.' Lietz- 
mann likewise took it for granted that the council was under the 
presidency of Ossius. But he felt bound to acknowledge in a footnote 
that the text was not beyond doubt: “The name of Ossius is corrupt in 
the decisive document and is only restored by conjecture—admittedly 
extremely probable.’? Lietzmann did not regard the matter as incon- 
trovertible. And in the minds of others this element of critical doubt 
may yet persist. At any rate, in 1948 Professor A. H. M. Jones’ un- 
hesitatingly reverted to the original position of Schwartz, that we may 
accept Eusebius as the leader of the synod. 

A little over a year ago I had the opportunity of visiting the Mingana 
Collection at Selly Oak and, led on by an entry in the catalogue, turned 
over the leaves of Mingana syr. 8, a manuscript very similar to the 
canon law collection of Parisinus syr. 62 in all its essential contents, but 
very much later in date. According to the colophon on fol. 74a, the 
manuscript was written at Mosul in a.D. 1911 by the deacon Matthew, 
son of Paul, and was copied from a vellum manuscript, believed by the 
copyist to be of the tenth century.* If the copyist’s judgement of the 
date of his model is roughly correct, then the text has not had a long 
and complex history in transmission, and we need not be too disturbed 
at the thought of a twentieth-century copy. At fols. 38a-41b the manu- 
script contains the text of the synodal letter of the Antiochene council in 


1 So far as I can discover, Schwartz first announced his conversion in 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1935, col. 718: ‘No doubt is now possible that Ossius 
presided over the Antiochene synod in 324-5.’ This is repeated in the 1936 
edition of Kaiser Konstantin und die christliche Kirche, p. 124, and in his article 
‘Die Kanor lungen der alten Reichskirche’, in Zeits. d. Savigny-Stiftung 
f. Rechtsgeschichte, |vi, Kan. Abt. xxv (1936), p. 21 n. 1. 

2 Geschichte der alten Kirche, iii (1938), p. 102 n. 1 = From Constantine to 
Julian, translated by Bertram Lee Woolf (1950), p. 114 n. 1. 

3 Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (London, 1948), p. 149. That 
Ossius is the most probable reading is affirmed by F. L. Cross, Church Quarterly 
Review, cxxviii (1939), p. 59. It was regarded as a possibility by N. H. Baynes, 
Journal of Roman Studies, xviii (1928), p. 219 (‘Hosius may have been present 
...’). No consideration even to the possibility of Ossius’s presidency is given by 
Mgr. R. Devreesse, Le Patriarcat d’ Antioche depuis la paix de I’ église jusqu’a la 
conquéte arabe (Paris, 1945), pp. 124, 127, who holds that the see of ‘Eusebius’ 
must remain unknown, and who dates the council after Nicaea but before the 
synod that deposed Eustathius of Antioch. Devreesse thinks the occasion of the 
council was ‘the reticent attitude adopted towards Arius’ by Theodotus, 
Narcissus, and Eusebius. 

+ A. Mingana, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts, i (Cam- 
bridge, Heffer, 1933), p. 28. I have to thank the Librarian, Mrs. Leonard, for 
help at the Library and subsequently in providing microfilms. 
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a form virtually identical with the Paris text edited by Schwartz and 
Schulthess." But there is no corruption in the name of the presiding 
bishop: his name is Ossius, soa.o/. 

Some minor details may be noticed in conclusion. Dr. Kelly has 
remarked concerning the Antiochene letter that ‘many obscurities re- 
main to be cleared up’.? I suspect that some of these obscurities are the 
consequence not so much of the inherent unintelligibility of the docu- 
ment itself as of the super-imposition of modern theories (by scholars 
other than Dr. Kelly) to try and make it fit with risky hypotheses that 
are neither necessary nor demonstrable. 

To the question of the address, i.e. whether the letter was sent (as 
the manuscripts affirm) to Alexander of Byzantium or (as Lebedev, 
Bolotov, Schwartz, and Opitz have maintained)? to Alexander of Thes- 
salonica, 1 hope to return upon some other occasion in a different 
context. 

A speculative hypothesis that has had a surprising following is that of 
Loofs concerning the connexion of Ossius with one Paulinus, supposed 
by Loofs to have been bishop of the schismatic congregation ot Antioch 
faithful to the memory of Paul of Samosata since his removal in 270.‘ 
Since Loofs’s theory has been accepted and restated not only in a widely 
noticed article’ by Opitz but also by V. C. de Clercq in his recent 
dissertation on Ossius’s life,® it seems right here to express some sharply 
sceptical dissent. Loofs started from a sentence in the abusive encyclical 
of the Oriental Council of Serdica preserved in a Latin version in 
Hilary of Poitiers.? The sentence occurs almost at the end of the letter 


1 The manuscript has some corruptions in common with the Paris text, 
e.g. in the list of bishops ‘Agamanes’ for Salamanes; and for Sopatros, where the 
Paris text has Opatros, Ming. has Petros, which presumes the same corruption. 
In section 10 (Opitz, p. 10, line 3) Ming. omits ‘the scriptures’. Otherwise the 
variants are negligible. 

2 Early Christian Creeds, p. 209. 

3 Cp. Seeberg, op. cit., p. 60 n. 1; Opitz, art. cit. (above p. 296, n. 5), pp. 
150, 153. 

* F. Loofs, Paulus von Samosata (Texte und Untersuchungen, xliv, Heft 5, 
Leipzig, 1924), pp. 186-95. It is noteworthy that Loofs followed Harnack in 
denying the authenticity of the Antiochene letter (as also the letter from Con- 
stantine transferring the council of Ancyra to Nicaea—cp. Theol. Lit.-Zeit. 1884, 
col. 574), and that he remained unable to convince himself of its genuineness, 
even though that would have added greatly to the plausibility of his argument. 

5 Zeits. f. d. Neutest. Wiss. xxxiii (1934), pp. 131-59. 

® Victor C. de Clercq, Ossius of Cordova: a Contribution to the History of the 
Constantinian Period (The Catholic University of America Studies in Christian 
Antiquity, No. 13, Washington, D.C., 1954), pp. 206-17. 

7 C.S.E.L. ixv, p. 66, ed. Feder: ‘Sed Ossium [sc. damnavimus] propter 
supradictam causam et propter beatissimae memoriae Marcum, cui graves 
semper iniurias irrogavit, sed et quod malos omnes pro criminibus suis digne 
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where the eastern bishops are busy justifying their excommunication of 
Ossius as the leader of the western half of that unhappy council. They 
explain that they have excommunicated Ossius on three grounds: first, 
because he entered into communion with Athanasius of Alexandria and 
Marcellus of Ancyra, the one a man of violence and the other a Sabellian 
heretic ; secondly, ‘because he persistently inflicted grievous wrongs upon 
Mark of blessed memory’ ;' and thirdly, because 


when he was in the east he lived with scoundrels and blackguards— 
for he disgracefully became the inseparable friend of Paulinus, formerly 
bishop of Dacia, a man who was originally condemned for witchcraft 
and was driven out of the church, and who is still living in apostasy to this 
day openly cornmitting fornication with concubines and harlots; his 
magical books were burnt by Macedonius, the bishop and confessor of 
Mopsuestia. 


Who was this Paulinus quondam episcopus Daciae with whom Ossius 
entered into so compromising a relation on his visit to the east? Sozo- 
men, reproducing what is without doubt Sabinus’ précis of the oriental 
encyclical, says that the eastern bishops excommunicated Ossius ‘because 
he had been friendly with Paulinus and Eustathius who were bishops 
of the church of Antioch’ (67: didos éyévero TTavAiww Kai Edorabiw trois 
Hynoapevas tis Avrioyéwv éxxAnoias).? Valois suggested in his note on 
this passage that Hilary’s Daciae might be explained as a misreading of 
an abbreviated form of Antiochiae. Loofs went one better. He con- 
jectured that the Paulist community at Antioch had placed itself under 
the charge of an excommunicate western bishop from Dacia; that on the 
occasion of Ossius’s visit to Antioch early in 325 he entered into an 
understanding with this Paulinus; and that this understanding provides 
the background for the nineteenth canon of Nicaea, laying down the 
terms for the reconciliation of the Paulist community.* 


damnatos totis viribus defendebat et quod convixerit in Oriente cum sceleratis ac 
perditis. turpiter namque Paulino quondam episcopo Daciae individuus amicus 
fuit, homini qui primo maleficus fuerit accusatus et de ecclesia pulsus usque in 
hodiernum diem in apostasia permanens cum concubinis publice et meretricibus 
fornicetur, cuius maleficiorum libros Machedonius episcopus atque confessor a 
Mobso combussit.’ 

t Who was this Mark? P. B. Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, 11. i (1864), 
Pp. 362-3, suggested that he was the heretic Mark, said to have been the teacher 
of Priscillian by Sulpicius Severus (Chron. ii. 46). Gams’s guess has been 
persuasively reststed by V. C. de Clercq, ‘Ossius of Cordova and the Origins of 
Priscillianism’, in Studia Patristica, i (Texte und Untersuchungen, Ixiii, Berlin, 
1957), pp. 601-6. 

2 Sozomen, H.E. iii. 11. 7. 

3 Valois’s note is reprinted in the editions of Sozomen (Hussey, iii, pp. 89 f.; 
Migne, P.G. Ixvii. 1061). 

* Loofs (Paulus v. Samosata, p. 192) conjectures a lacuna in the text of Hilary; 
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This theory was described as ‘precarious’ by Dr. Telfer long ago in 
this journal when reviewing Loofs’s book.' The most probable solution 
is surely that proposed by Schwartz,” namely, that daciae in the text of 
Hilary is a corruption of adanae, and that rois ynoapevois tis Avrioyéwy 
éxxAnoias is a mistaken explanatory addition made by Sozomen (or 
noted in his margin by some early scribe, whence it found its way into 
the text). Paulinus of Adana figures in the Nicene lists, and he is also no 
doubt the Paulinus who appears in the list of Antiochene bishops at the 
head of their letter to Alexander of Byzantium. At the council of Antioch 
Ossius found in the bishop of Adana an invaluable ally. Perhaps in the 
reaction after Nicaea the Eusebian party took their revenge, and Paulinus 
was ousted from his see; but we need not suppose that the charges of 
witchcraft and immorality were necessarily invented. In any event, the 
fact that his magical treatises were burnt by Macedonius of Mopsuestia 
strongly suggests that a Cilician see must be found for Paulinus. 

It has been suggested by Professor Jones that the council of Antioch 
was ‘packed’. There can be no doubt that its anti-Arian conclusion 
was predetermined. Ossius controlled it from start to finish, and called 
it (I think) with the intention of carrying through a purge of the episco- 
pate in the diocese Oriens where Arius was finding friendly support. 
But the term ‘packed’ may imply that only those known to be unfriendly 
to Arius were summoned to the council, and that the rest were virtually 
excluded. The list of bishops in the address gives no support to this 
view. There were Arian sympathizers present whose courage was not 
equal to that of the three who stood their ground against the big 
battalions of Ossius and Eustathius of Antioch and were provisionally 
excommunicated, Macedonius of Mopsuestia is a case in point; he 
signed the Antiochene letter, as also the Nicene creed later in the same 
year, but he was subsequently to play a prominent role in the Eusebian 


the lost matter described the objectionable ‘deal’ between Ossius, Eustathius, 
and Paulinus. Opitz, in his note on the Antiochene synod’s letter (Athanasius 
Werke, iii, p. 37 n.), thinks the disorder at Antioch there described was caused by 
the schismatic Paulist congregation, and appeals to Loofs’s discussion for sup- 
port. But the synodal letter gives the impression that the troubles at Antioch 
were a very recent crisis, in that they could have been sorted out but for 
Licinius’s prohibition of synods, and that the disregard of the canons, of which 
the letter complains, was the consequence of the friends of Arius taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to give him their help in the fight against his bishop. 
The Paulist congregation was the least of the synod’s worries, if indeed they 
discussed the matter at all. If they did, why was Nic. can. 19 necessary? 

1 ¥.T.S. xxvi (1925), p. 195. Cp. Bardy, Paul de Samosate? (Louvain, 1929), 
p. 389: ‘La construction de Loofs a certaines apparences de séduction; mais a 
l’épreuve elle se révéle terriblement fragile.’ 

2 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1935, col. 719. 
3 Constantine and the Conversion of Europe, p. 149. 
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party as a member of the Mareotic commission of inquiry sent to collect 
evidence against Athanasius in 335. Other examples of bishops who bent 
their consciences to Ossius’s will are Aetius of Lydda and Gregory of 
Berytus. If there are notable absentees like Paulinus of Tyre and 
Patrophilus of Scythopolis, that is probably because they had the good 
sense to stay away from Ossius’s council rather than because they were 
not invited. The extant letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus of 
Tyre, exhorting him to break his reticence and to come out on the 
‘Lucianist’ side,' suggests that Paulinus of Tyre thought this was to be 
reckoned a time to keep silence. It must have been clear to him and to 
everyone else what Ossius intended to do. 

It may very well be the case that it was Ossius’s authority which 
carried through the translation of Eustathius from Beroea to Antioch 
after the death of Philogonius on 20 December 324. The establishment 
of an avowed anti-Origenist in the great see of Antioch would have 
afforded much satisfaction to Macarius of Jerusalem, Hellanicus of 
Tripolis, and Alexander of Alexandria. The presence of Ossius at 
Antioch immediately after Philogonius’s death would ensure the ap- 
pointment of a sound successor. 

Whether or not the council of Antioch was called with the ‘ostensible 
purpose’, as Dr. Kelly claims,* of electing Philogonius’s successor 
appears less than certain. If Ossius gave this as the reason for his 
summons, he discloses nothing of it in the synodal letter. It seems at 
least equally possible that Ossius’s arrival at Antioch coincided with 
the time when the church there was abevut to elect a new bishop, and 
that he threw in his weight decisively on the side of the anti-Arian 
faction (‘the city contains many righteous inhabitants’, remarks the 
synodal letter). Having secured the position at Antioch by translating 
the reliable controversialist Eustathius, Ossius may then have decided 
to call together the bishops of the oriental diocese in order to stifle 
critics of Alexander of Alexandria like Eusebius of Caesarea and his 
two friends. 

The synodal letter directs that the three excommunicate bishops shall 
have the opportunity of repentance at the forthcoming synod of Ancyra. 
What is the relation between the councils of Antioch and Ancyra? The 
Antiochene description of the synod of Ancyra as ‘great and hieratic’ at 
least implies that the forthcoming counci! was expected to be attended 
by many more bishops and to be quite a noteworthy event with grave 
matters on its agenda.? But how far did the fathers of Antioch forestall 
the decisions of Ancyra? Some acute speculation has been devoted to 


! Ap. Theodoret, H.E. i. 6. 1 (= Opitz, Urkunde 8). 2 Op. cit., p. 208. 
3 Cp. the self-conscious term ‘the great synod’, Nic. can. 2, 3, 6, 14, 15, 20. 
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this question by Otto Seeck and Dr. Norman Baynes. According to 
Seeck' Constantine himself called the council of Ancyra, sending out 
the summons soon after the battle of Chrysopolis ; the council of Antioch 
he believes to have been an emergency assembly, ‘probably under the 
presidency of Eustathius’, intended to forestall any possibility of tolera- 
tion for Arian sympathizers being imposed at Ancyra, whether by the 
faction of Eusebius of Nicomedia or by the emperor’s authority. Con- 
stantine’s answer to Antioch was simply to take no notice whatever, and 
to place the bishops of Ancyra firmly under his personal surveillance by 
transferring them to Nicaea. The exclusivism of Eustathius and of 
Marcellus of Ancyra was not to be allowed to control events there. 
Seeck’s general theory has been partly taken over and partly modified by 
Baynes. Baynes thinks it more likely that the notion of holding a larger 
council at Ancyra was the brainchild of the bishops assembled in 
Antioch, and that therefore the invitations to Ancyra were sent out 
after, not before, the Antiochene synod. 


Why did Constantine choose Ancyra for the meeting place of his 
council? As modern travellers to Angora know, it was a curiously remote 
place for bishops from the west of Europe. If with Seeck we place Con- 
stantine’s summons to the bishops before the council at Antioch, I see no 
answer to this question. But suppose we reverse the order: Constantine is 
parrying the decision of Antioch: he will make the Council of Ancyra 
his own by promising to constitute it as an ecumenical assembly. In the 
winter of 324 he issues his invitations to the Christian world, and then, 
those invitations issued and his point secured, he transfers the gathering to 
Nicaea where he can influence its deliberations.” 


The force of Baynes’s criticism of Seeck turns on his question concern- 
ing the unaccountable choice of Ancyra, if the selection of the place 
for the council lay in the emperor’s will. But is his question so un- 
answerable as he assumes? A city in Bithynia might not seem at all the 
right location, since it would inevitably lie under the influence of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia; and he, having acted as ambassador for 
Licinius after the battle of Chrysopolis, was not at all in favour with 
Constantine.? The Bithynian bishops had indeed already declared 


1 Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, iii?, pp. 405 ff.; cp. Seeck’s 
Regesten der Kaiser und Papste (Stuttgart, 1919), p. 152. 

2 Baynes, Journ. Rom. Stud. xviii (1928), p. 219. This interpretation is re- 
stated in his British Academy lecture of 1930, Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church, where he also notes (p. 85) that Brillantov had independently 
suggested that the council of Ancyra was originally called by the bishops as- 
sembled at Antioch. Baynes is followed by J. Vogt, Constantin der GroBe und 
sein Jahrhundert (Munich, 1949), p. 198. 

3 Constantine, Ep. ad Eccl. Nicomedensium, ap. Athan. de Decretis xli. 9 
(= Opitz, Urkunde 27), calls him 6 ris tupavuxis wpdrnros cuppvorns. 
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themselves to be general supporters of Arius against Alexander.' The 
very remoteness of Ancyra might have seemed, in November 324, an 
asset in the emperor’s eyes. Moreover, as the see of Marcellus it would 
be warmly welcomed by Ossius and Alexander of Alexandria. The point 
cannot, of course, be proved ; it is enough for the purposes of the present 
argument to suggest that such considerations might have weighed with 
the emperor and with Ossius, and that this reconstruction is not im- 
possible. 

It is, however, the text of the Antiochene letter itself which makes 
Baynes’s reconstruction seem doubtful. Seeck’s general conception of 
the pattern of events makes an unhappy and unedifying story. But I can- 
not escape the conviction that the language of the synodal letter supports 
him. The Antiochene document surely presupposes that the council 
of Ancyra has already been called to meet soon after Easter 325, and 
that Alexander of Byzantium is expected to have information about it. 
Above all, it is because a ‘great and hieratic synod’ with a very wide 
representation has already been called to deal inter alia with the 
doctrinal dispute that the council of Antioch feels itself compelled to 
allow the three excommunicate bishops an opportunity of recovering 
their position. The condition attached to the condemnation may well 
have been granted only with deep reluctance by Ossius and Eustathius ; 
but the proviso was all-important, since it saved the council from the 
appearance of grossly prejudging the question which was explicitly set 
down for discussion by a greater and more ‘ecumenical’ synod at 
Ancyra, only two or three months distant. No doubt Constantine was 
not deceived and, in the event, Ossius and Eustathius may have made 
a fatal tactical mistake. by overreaching themselves at Antioch, if it was 
their precipitate action there which moved Constantine to intervene by 
transferring the council of Ancyra into Bithynia where he could more 
easily prevent the exponents of a rigid orthodoxy from dominating the 
scene. Left to themselves at Ancyra they would have enjoyed more 
freedom and more power. At Nicaea, in Constantine’s presence, Eusebius 
of Caesarea submitted his creed. As he tells his church with impassioned 
fervour, ‘our beloved emperor himself was the very first to declare that 
it was most orthodox, and indeed that he held exactly the same 
opinions. . . .* The council of Antioch had received its answer. 

No one had good reason to look back on the council of Antioch as a 
happy occasion. If it is asked why no ancient historian mentions it, the 
answer is surely plain, that its attempt to prejudge the issue proved 

¥ Sozomen, H.E. i. 15. 10. 


2 Eusebius, Ep. ad Eccl. Caesar. ap. Athan. de Decretis, xxxiii. 7 (= Opitz, 
Urkunde 22). 
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abortive, and it was submerged by the vast and sacrosanct assembly of 
Nicaea. The Nicene decisions made those of Antioch irrelevant; and 
in so far as they were not irrelevant they were embarrassing. 

The controversy concerning the date of Easter was certainly on the 
agenda for Ancyra/Nicaea. Dr. de Clercq has numbered it among.-the 
‘several obscure points which have not been satisfactorily answered’ that 
the synodal letter of Antioch makes no reference to the Easter dispute, 
‘which is difficult to explain on the supposition of Ossius’ presence’.' 
This difficulty disappears if we suppose that the summons to meet at 
Ancyra had already gone out when the synod gathered under Ossius at 
Antioch earlier in the same year. The meeting at Antioch was a sudden 
decision on Ossius’s part, an urgent attempt to close the ranks before 
the wider and therefore less controllable assembly met at Ancyra. 
Easter could wait; orthodoxy could not. H. CHaDwIck 


? Ossius of Cordova, pp. 216-17. 
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on the NOTES AND STUDIES 

_— LUKE XXII. 15: TO EAT THE PASSOVER 

inten Dr. H. CHapwicx’s recent discussion of the short text of Luke xxii. 15- 
eee’ 20,' the main contention of which will not be considered in this note, 
eet at contains the following comment on Luke xxii. 15: “The phrase to “eat 
ius at the pascha”’ is odd. According to Septuagintal usage the pascha is either 
adden “sacrificed” or “done’’; it is not “eaten”, though eating and drinking 
before formed so important a part of the rite. The word pascha refers to the 
acyra. totality of the rite, and it is surprising to find in Luke’s text that pascha 
WICK can be set in antithesis to the cup which formed a part of it.’? 


It is important to note this observation, for it is presupposed by the 
suggestion, made in the Journal by F. C. Burkitt and A. E. Brooke,’ 
that the ‘desire’ of Luke xxii. 15 was one that remained unfulfilled: 
Jesus did not eat the Passover of the year in which he died because he 
died (as the fourth evangelist tells) on the day before the meal was taken. 
It cannot be said that Burkitt offered any substantial argument in favour 
of his view,* but his point may be summed up in the sentence (which 
should be compared with Dr. Chadwick’s): ‘I believe “this Passover” 
means “the Paschal meal of this present year”, not “the meal now 
spread before us”’.’S 

Burkitt’s view has been adopted by several scholars, for example 
R. H. Kennett,6 M. Goguel,”? V. Taylor,’ and J. E. L. Oulton.® E. 
Lohmeyer"® is convinced that in itself the saying can be taken either 
way;"' similarly F. J. Leenhardt'? and E. Schweizer.’ H. Lietzmann'* 





1 Harvard Theological Review, | (1957), pp. 249-58. 

2 Op. cit., p. 257. 

3 ¥.T.S. ix (1908), pp. 569 ff., 571 f.; cp. also xvii (1916), pp. 291-7. 

+ ‘Does not the pathos of the saying imply that the desire is unfulfilled?’ 
(F.T.S. ix, p. 569). 5 Ibid. 

© The Last Supper (Cambridge, 1921), p. 8: ‘. . . the phrase “this Passover” 
came [in the editing of the third gospel] to be understood as meaning “this meal 
on the table’’, instead of “‘this Passover which is to be celebrated tomorrow.” ’ 

7 La Vie de Jésus (Paris, 1932), p. 415. 

8 $esus and His Sacrifice (London, 1937), p. 180. 

° Holy Communion and Holy Spirit (London, 1951), p. 10. 

10 Theologische Rundschau, N.¥. ix (1937), pp. 168-94, 195-227, 273-312. 

1! ‘Auch aus dem roéro 7d mécxa laBt sich nicht schlieGen, daB das letzte 
Passahmahl jetzt bereitet ist, denn es braucht nichts weiter zu sagen als “das 
Passah dieses Jahres” ’ (op. cit., p. 194). 

12 Le Sacrement de la Sainte Céne (Neuchftel and Paris, 1948), p. 13. 

13 Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, i (Tiibingen, 1957), col. 17 
(article, Abendmahl). 14 Messe und Herrenmahl (Bonn, 1926), p. 216. 





Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 2, October 1958) x 
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rejects Burkitt’s view, but only on account of the “Wortlaut der ganzen 
Umgebung’; somewhat similarly J. Jeremias.' Not unnaturally, Th. 
Preiss? finds this kind of rebuttal somewhat thin. 

It is here submitted that ‘to eat the pascha’ is not an ‘odd’ phrase (if 
this means strange, or unusual), but a common one; that whenever it is 
used it means not ‘to celebrate the feast or rite of Passover’ but ‘to eat 
the Passover lamb’ ; and that accordingly in Luke xxii. 15 roéro 76 maoya, 
governed by ¢ayeiv, implies that the Paschal meal, including the Paschal 
lamb, lay on the table before Jesus (or perhaps, as Dr. Jeremias suggests,’ 
had already been eaten). In this submission there is nothing new,‘ 
but in view of the importance of Dr. Chadwick’s article it may be well 
to state the evidence more fully than, for example, is done in Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, v, p. 896, n. 8, where 
Dr. Jeremias quotes only (apart from New Testament passages) 2 Chron. 
xxx. 18, 2 Esdras vi. 21, and Philo, Quis Rer. div. Her. 255. It is diffi- 
cult to do this in small compass because in many cases the verb ‘to eat’ 
has not ‘the Passover’ but a pronoun (directly referring, however, to the 
Passover) as its object. Only the Old Testament evidence will be given 
in full. 


M. T. LXX Targum 
Exod. xii. 11 

init FDNN | ddyeade airs wm Popp 
mip> 230 nop mdcxa €oriv xupiw ” DTP, N17 NODS 

Exod. xii. 43-46 
NOB NPN NXt| odros 6 vépos rod mdoxa NOS NTH XT 
i2 Spat > IDI-TB~dp| mas Moyers ode Bera | TONY YN? IB 4D 
a mg Yid™ ND (sic) 


1a DDH... TZYPT'PD | wav (sic) olneryy ... dye] mB PHI... TIY 79 
ia Yaa? x9 | ode eSera dx’ adrod bion Rd 

bor BpwOrjoerat Som 

Num. ix. 10f. 
miro nop nmvy) mowjoe. 76 maoxa Kupiw ” OTP. NIO'D TI 
W'ZDN | ddyovrar aird myost 








1 Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (Géttingen, 1949), p. 12, n. 5. But elsewhere (see 
below) Jeremias gives clearly the true interpretation of Luke xxii. 15. 

2 Theologische Zeitschrift, iv (1948), p. 84. 

3 Op. cit., p. 120, n. 7. 

4 See, e.g., J. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 13, 37 f., 87 (‘das Passalamm essen’); 
also T.W.N.T. v. 896, 898. Cp. further A. J. B. Higgins, New Testament Studies, 
i (1955), P- 205. 
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M. T. LXX Targum 
Deut. xvi. 2f., 7 
Mary NOP BNI} |Gious v8 wdoxa ple | DIP IDR dIDN 
TaD Py PorxXn xD | od dayn en” adrod {iuny | Ry “My Vion x? 
Sonn | ddyn sion 
BPR] OUT | Shoes xal derjous (si) ior) war 
2 Chron. xxx. 18 ttc — 
MOPIWNE IPH | edayor 75 ddoex NDB“? 2H 
Ezra vi. 20 f. 
noes we") éogatay 76 macxa 
WN") wal épayov ... 7d maoxa 








In the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical literature the Passover is very 
seldom referred to, but we may cite a long list of passages from Jubilees: 
xlix. 1, 2 (Ye were eating the Passover in Egypt), 6, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20. 
Rabbinic references to ‘eating the Passover’ (NODA NX YON) are too 
numerous to list, and I confine myself to the Mishnah: Pesahim v. 3 
(vopiIN—sc. NOPD), vi. 6, vii. 3, 4,9, 13, Vili. 1, 2, 4, 8 (INDEWNY YpIR), 
ix. 3, 5, 9, X. 1, 4, 6, 8; Eduyoth v. 2; Zebahim i. 3 (cp. iii. 6), v. 8. To 
the passage from Philo mentioned above we may add De Sacr. Ab. et 
Caini 63 (... 76 mdoxa .. . mpooréraxras rovetobar ... Kai TO TeAevTaiov 
“yeTa orovdis” évrpadivar), if évrpadjvac means ‘to be eaten’.! 

In Luke xxii. 15 the word ¢ayeiv determines the meaning of wdcya; 
the lamb, not the rite as a whole, is meant. And roéro 76 mdaoxa must 
almost certainly mean ‘this lamb here before me’, not ‘the lamb due to 
be slaughtered this year’. The latter meaning reads far too much into 
rodro; and we can point to examples of the phrase in question where its 
meaning is not in doubt. Thus in Pesahim ix. 10, 11 "$3 AQBD occurs 
four times in precisely the sense required—that is, in order to draw 
attention to a lamb actually present and ready to be eaten. We must 
conclude that the desire expressed in émBupia éreO¥unoa was ful- 
filled ;? and that the special Lucan source from which Luke xxii. 15 was 
derived,’ like Mark, regarded the last supper as a Paschal meal. 

C. K. Barrett 


! It is so taken by F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker (Loeb Classical Library, 
Philo, vol. ii (London, 1929), p. 141). 

2 Unless indeed Jesus voluntarily abstained from the meal which his disciples 
ate in his presence. 

3 Unless, as some think, the verse is Luke’s own construction. 
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PHOENIX 


Wuen St. Paul reached Fair Havens in Crete on his voyage to Rome, a 
ship’s council was held in view of the weather and the time of year to 
decide what was the best course to adopt. The majority vote was to put 
to sea ei mws Svvawro Katavrjoavres eis Doivixa mapaxeydoar, Ayweva 
vis Kpnrns BAérovre. xara AiBa Kai Kara y@pov (Acts xxvii. 12). The 
problems in this text are: (1) where was Phoenix and its harbour? 
(2) what is meant by the description of its aspect?" 

Ancient authors give some further information about a Phoenix in 
Crete: 

Stadiasmus maris magni (328): amd ArroMwvias eis Poivixa arddvor p* 
mods éoriv’ Exer Apéva Kai vacov. amd 5é Kiavdias eis Doivixa orddwr 
vr” éxer woAw Kai Ayéva. (329) amd Doirixos eis Tdppov orddvor &’. 

Strabo (10. 475): 76 5é évOev icbuds eorw ws éxarov cradiwv, Exwv 
Karouxiay mpos pev TH Bopeiw Oardrrn Audipadrav, mpds 5€ 7H voriw 
®Poivixa tov Aaptraiwv. 

Ptolemy (3. 17. 3, giving a list of points from west to east along the 
S. coast of Crete with degree references): 

TdpBa 

TTouxAdovov 

Dowrxods AyHv 

Doivé mods 

Maccaiia rorapot éxBodai. 


This evidence is conflicting. Ptolemy makes the whole length of 
Crete 3° 5’. As Crete is 140 miles long, this gives 45} miles to a degree. 
Therefore Phoenix (which he puts ? of a degree east of the western end) 
is 34 miles from that point, with the harbour a little to the west of it. 
This would put Phoenix in the vicinity of Cape Mouros, which is 33 
miles from the west end. Strabo, on the other hand, in measuring the 
narrowest part of western Crete, makes the distance from Amphimalla 
to Phoenix 100 stades (approximately 11-12 English miles) which would 
be right if Phoenix was near Francocastelli. The distance direct from 
Amphimalla to Cape Mouros is about 120 stades. The figures of the 


1 In August 1957, accompanied by Mr. C. M. Farrer and Mr. P. B. B. 
Mayhew, I explored the area at the suggestion of Professor C. F. D. Moule. 
This paper is the outcome of their persistence and curiosity. On geological 
matters, where Sir Edward Bullard, pro singulari sua humanitate, found himself 
unable to enlighten me, I am indebted to the guidance of Dr. Alberto Blanc of 
Rome and Professor Maximos Mitzopoulos of Athens. I have also had the 
inestimable advantage of discussing the problem frequently with Mr. D. M. 
Last who has saved me from a multitude of errors. 


5 
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Stadiasmus, if we identify Tarros (Tarba) with Agia Roumeli (first 
maintained by R. Pashley),' wow'd again suit the vicinity of Cape 
Mouros which is about 60 stades (7 miles) from Agia Roumeli and 300 


__ stades (35 miles) from Apollonia. 


The evidence, then, such as it is, points to the Cape Mouros region. 
If Strabo is to be taken literally, we must suppose, with M. Guarducci,? 
that he is referring to a different Phoenix farther to the east which he 
distinguishes by calling it Aayzaiwv. (The name Finikies is found near 
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Francocastelli which may be a survival.) This is possible, but it certainly 
cannot be St. Paul’s Phoenix: for there is no harbour there. Alterna- 
tively, it could be held that Strabo’s figure is only approximate (cs 
éxarév) and that he is referring to the same Phoenix. Ancient distances 
were computed, not measured and the only north-south path here- 
abouts in old days came out not at Sphakia, as the modern road does, 
but at Anopolis which lies just above Cape Mouros. Any measurements 
for the width of Crete in this area would be based on the length of this 
path. 
' Travels in Crete (1837), 2 vols. 


2 Inscriptiones Creticae II (Rome 1939), pp. 226-9; so also F. Matz, For- 
schungen auf Kreta (1942). 
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Other authors associate Phoenix with the name Aradena: 
Hierocles (Synecd. 651): Dowixn qrov Apadéva. 
Notitiae Graecae Episcop. (8. 230, cp. 9. 139): 6 Powixns trot Apadévns. 
This Aradena is almost certainly the same as the modern Aradhaina 


which lies at the top of a gorge, 3 miles to the north-west of Cape — 


Mouros. Classical and medieval remains have been found there. 
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Unfortunately no topographical help is given either by inscriptions 
or coins. Svoronos (Num. Créte, 266) attributed a coin with the letter c) 
on one side to Phoenix but the attribution is quite uncertain and the 
provenance of the coin wholly unknown. 

Pashley was, therefore, right to look for the site of the ancient town 
of Phoenix near Cape Mouros. Cape Mouros itself is a rocky peninsula 
which projects nearly a mile from the south coast. On the east side of 
the peninsula the modern village of Loutro lies round a deep harbour 
with a shingle beach facing south-east. On the west side there is a much 
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larger and more open bay, which does not appear to have been used as a 
harbour for some time and is now deserted. Loutro, a tiny but delightful 
fishing village, is clearly the descendant of a more imposing place, since 
much of the peninsula is covered with the remains of medieval buildings 
and a large Turkish fort commands the high ground above it. The site 
was certainly occupied in classical times; for there is a wide = :attering 
of late pottery over the whole area (see plan) as well as other visible 
remains. The altar in the chapel of Ag. Kharolambos appears to be made 
from an Ionic capital, while a small column is used as a lintel in the cave- 
chapel of Ag. Andonios. Two further columns have been set up nearby: 
part of a third reposes on the roof of the village café. At least seven 
inscriptions, reproduced in Inscriptiones Creticae, have been found 
here, one of which is particularly relevant (7). It is a dedication by an 
Alexandrian shipowner under Trajan (c. A.D. 116) which shows that at 
that date the place was certainly used as a port of call by merchantmen. 


. . . Epictetus libertus tabularius 

curam agente operis Dionysio Sostra 

ti filio Alexandrino gubernatore 

navis parasemo Isopharia T. Cl. Theonis 

These general indications suggest that there was a town of some size 
but no great opulence situated in classical times on the peninsula. The 
site, which has at least four sources of fresh water, is an obvious one; 
it possesses one of the very few natural harbours of any kind on the 
south coast of Crete and it is easily defensible, so that, although no 
traces of Minoan, Phoenician, or early Greek settlement have been 
found, there can be no doubt that it is to be recognized as Phoenix and 
that it was known and used, as its name suggests, from the earliest days 
of sailing. 

On which side was the harbour? Today the west bay is not used at 
all: the caiques and other boats are all moored in the east bay (Porto 
Loutro). But the written evidence favours the west bay: 

1. Ptolemy, in his list, puts the harbour of Phoenix to the west of the 
town. 

2. The west bay, as well as the little chapel at its head, retains to this 
day the name of Phineka. This should be the survival of an old name, 
for it is hard to see why the name should have been falsified in such a 
desolate area. 

3. The description of its aspect in Acts xxvii. 12 is BAéwovra xara 
AiBa xai xara ydpov. As C. Lattey,’ F. F. Bruce,? and E. Haenchen 

1 Scripture IV (1950), p. 144. 

2 The Book of the Acts (The New London Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, 1954), ad loc. 
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have all recently argued, this can only mean ‘facing west’. That the 
Libs is the south-west wind and the Caurus the north-west wind is 
made abundantly clear by passages such as Seneca (N.Q. 5. 16. 5) and 
Pliny (N.H. 2. 47. 46), despite Lattey’s attempt to prove from a doubt- 
ful passage of Galen (406) that the Caurus is really the same as the Libs. 
Nor have any parallels been adduced from classical or biblical Greek to 
upset the normal meaning of BAézew xara = to face (see Bauer, Worter- 
buch, 861, and, for the Libs, Gow on [Theocritus] Idyll, 9. 11). 

Thus the written evidence demands that the harbour of Phoenix 
should be the west, not the east bay, and an investigation of the site 
provided an explanation of its present disuse. The suggestion (Bruce) 
that ‘the two streams shewn as entering the bay in its vicinity may have 
silted it up in the course of centuries’ is best forgotten. There is no trace 
of silang. There is, however, ample evidence that the whole island of 
Crete has undergone considerable geological change even in historical 
times. The instability of the earth’s crust in the area is shown by the 
frequency of earthquakes. As early as 1865 it was observed by Captain 
T. A. B. Spratt’ that the island had tilted from west to east and this 
major upheaval seems to have taken place in the sixth century which saw 
a series of major earthquakes in the east Mediterranean, responsible for 
the inundation of the Delta (535), the fall of the dome of S. Sophia 
(558), and the destruction of Antioch.” It is now believed not to have 
been as regular or uniform a movement as Spratt thought but there is 
No question that the coast level at the west end has been raised in places 
by as much as 20 feet. Spratt judged it to have risen 13 ft. 6 in. at 
Loutro and this calculation agrees very closely with our own observa- 
tions. There is a curved, sandy inlet on the west side of Cape Mouros 
where there is no sign of classical habitation but which can be seen from 
the line of shells and similar deposits to have formed at one time a cove 
with a shelving sand and shingle beach. ‘The scarcity of level ground on 
the peninsula for building makes it improbable that the Cretans would 
have neglected to use such a site, had it existed in antiquity. At that 
time it must still have been under water. The line of shells, marking the 
limit of the raised beaches here and right round the bay, is about 
14 feet above present sea-level, and this extra depth would have pro- 
vided adequate clearance over the line of rocks which form the present 
coastline, especially since they look as if they have been thrown up by 
the seismic disturbances. St. Paul’s ship was evidently one of the 
ordinary corn- and passenger-carrying merchantmen frora Alexandria, 
of about 250 tons. These vessels drew 7-9 feet at the most, to judge by 


1 Travels and Researches in Crete II, pp. 251-6. 
2 J. B.S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (1939), Pp. 3- 
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the draught of the special 1,000-tonner grain-ship described by Lucian 
(Navigium, 1 ff.) which had a depth from deck to keel of 43 feet. Any 
greater draught would have made them impossible to beach for winter- 
ing—a task which Archimedes was able to perform single-handed by an 
arrangement of pulleys (Plutarch, Marcellus, 14. 7-8). 

This inlet (B on the plan) faces north-west—xara y@pov. There is a 
second inlet (A on the plan) which faces south-west—xara AiBa—and 
which still has a depth close inshore of 7-8 fathoms with a good shingle 
strand for beaching. The additional depth would have made it even 
better. The bay itself, sheltered from all quarters except the south-west, 
is said to have a depth of about 25 fathoms and is free from reefs. 

A second reason for the abandonment of the harbour lies in the fact 
that, perhaps as a result of the same earthquakes or by the action of the 
sea, the rocky spit guarding the mouth of the harbour has been greatly 
diminished. At one time, it extended at least 50-100 yards farther and 
this would have given a great deal of extra protection to the whole bay. 

The conclusion is that the harbour of Phoenix was the west bay, a 
view accepted by a minority of scholars led by C. Wordsworth and 
Kieppert. But most editors and translators, including the RV and Mgr. 
Knox, following James Smith? and Field,? have been misled by the fact 
that today the east bay (Porto Loutro) is used as the harbour. They have 
supported this by arguing that if Phoenix was open to the west winds it 
could not have been a good harbour for wintering in. For the Libs and the 
Caurus are notoriously winter gales—‘semper hiems, semper spirantes 
frigora Cauri’—and modern weather records at Heraclion indicate that 
the average percentage for winter winds is 39 per cent. from south— 
south-west (depressions moving eastwards to the north of the island) 
and 31 per cent. from north—-north-west (depressions moving eastwards 
to the south of the island). ‘Loutro is the only bay on the south side 
where a vessel could be secure in winter’ (Med. Pilot, iv (1941), p. 28). 

So they have made a variety of attempts to explain away BAdrew xara 
(see Breusing, Die Nautiken d. Alten 163; W. J. Woodhouse, Encyel. 
Bibl. 3690 ff.), the most popular suggestion being that xara AiBa xai 
xara y@pov means ‘pointing down the south-west and north-west winds’. 
Unfortunately this does not take account either of the importance of 
local variations or of the circumstances of St. Paul’s voyage. In fact, as 
! I owe this information, with references, to Mr. J. S. Morrison. The problem 
is not, of course, affected by the possibility that the Mediterranean sea-level has 
risen about 4 feet since antiquity (see H. Godwin, New Phytologist, xlvi (1945), 
pp. 29 ff., and the evidence collected by N. G. L. Hammond, ¥.H.S. Ixxvi 
(1956), P. 35). 
2 The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 88 ff. 
3 Notes on the Translation of the New Testament (1899). 
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we verified from two caique owners, the head of the local Customs 
station and two other residents, at Loutro (as opposed to Heraclion, 
which is on the north coast and 60 miles to the east) the prevalent winter 
winds are from the north and east. Indeed the present practice in winter 
there is to move the caiques some distance from the exposed harbouir to 
the far side of the bay where there is deep water and shelter from north- 
east-south-east winds. The harbour itself, facing south-east, is regarded 
as unsafe from November to February. It is apparently common for the 
water in it to be very rough and for the waves to break right up to the 
houses. This local character of the wind is likely to have been more pro- 
nounced when the north coast of Africa was less arid and more cultivated 
than it is now: for the increasing desiccation of that area has had a 
marked effect on the weather pattern of the east Mediterranean." 

Now it was just such an east wind—the Grigal, as Lattey rightly 
points out—which drove St. Paul to shipwreck. Only a harbour facing 
west would afford a refuge. This was Phoenix. Presumably the east bay 
was also used in suitable conditions: for Phoenix was like Syracuse or 
the Piraeus or the city of the Phaeacians 

iv mépe mipyos 

tymAds, Kados 5€ Aysjv Exdreple mdAnos* 
but it was of the two inlets in the west bay only and not of the two bays, 
facing in opposite directions,” that the majority of the ship’s council at 
_ Fair Havens in October a.p. 59 were thinking when they described the 
aspect and advantages of Phoenix. R. M. OcILvie 


A COPTIC LIBRARY OF GNOSTIC WRITINGS 
I 


Some twelve years have passed since the discovery at Chenoboskion of 
a jar in which were thirteen Coptic manuscripts containing over forty 
works. These include not only such material as is mentioned below but 


1 This fact was kindly supplied by my brother, Mr. D. A.. Ogilvie, whose wife 
was responsible for the maps. See also B. S. J. Isserlin, 7.A.P.A. Ixxxvi (1955), 
Pp. 319. 

2 The view of A. Trevor-Battye, Camping in Crete (1913), p. 210. 

3 Evangelium Veritatis, Codex Jung ff. VIIIY-XVI" (pp. 16-32)/ff. XIX'- 
XXII* (pp. 37-43), ediderunt Micuet Ma.inine, HEenriI-CHARLES PUECH, 
Gixes QuispgL. (Studien aus dem C. G. Jung-Institut, VI.) Pp. xvi+127, 24 
plates’ Ziirich: Rascher, 1956. 90 Swiss frs. 

The Fung Codex: a newly recovered Gnostic Papyrus. By H. C. Pugcn, G. 
QuispeL, W. C. vAN UNNIK; translated and edited by F. L. Cross. Pp. 136, 
1 plate. London: Mowbray, 1955. 155. (I cite this as Cod.) I must express grati- 
tude to Professors Quispel and Krister Stendahl and to Dr. Georg Luck for 
their kind assistance. Irenaeus is quoted from Harvey’s edition. 
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also texts mentioned by Porphyry, V. Plot. 16, apocryphal gospels, and 
Hermetic writings (one being part of what we know in a Latin version 
as the Asclepius). One manuscript remained in private hands and, 
thanks to the unwearied energy of Quispel and the wise munificence of 
George H. Page, passed to the ©. G. Jung Institute at Ziirich; the rest 
of the fird is at Cairo. It is most welcome news that arrangements have 
been made for the publication of the whole by an international com- 
mittee. 

The historical importance of this discovery may fairly be set on a level 
with that of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The latter throws new light on inter- 
testamental Judaism and on Christian beginnings; the former does 
something comparable for subsequent Christian development. 

There have been various articles informing us as to the content of the 
Coptic find, and W. Till has published the variants of the Cairo copy of 
the Sophia of Fesus Christ (as also of the Cairo copy of the related 
Epistle of Eugnostos) and of one of the Cairo copies of the Apocryphon of 
John in his edition of Carl Schmidt’s Berlin codex.' M. Malinine, G. 
Quispel, and H. C. Puech have now brought out the Gospel of Truth 
from the Jung Codex. The names of the editors are a sufficient assurance 
for all of us who cannot read the original language; they provide 
translation, notes, and indexing. The gospel has a superb facsimile and 
versions in German and English in addition to the French: its editors 
deserve the warmest thanks for their achievement. 

On the find as a whole there is an admirable mise a point in the volume 
edited by F. L. Cross; this gives translations of lectures by Puech and 
Quispel on the Jung Codex as a whole and of a study by van Unnik on 
the Gespel of Truth in relation to the New Testament.” 

Apart from the Gospel and a fragment of a Prayer of the Apostle 
P(eter?), the Jung Codex contains three texts. The Letter of James, pro- 
fessedly composed in Hebrew,’ follows the familiar pattern of revela- 
tions made after the Resurrection. The text* includes an interesting 


! Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 (Texte 
u. Unters. Ix, 1955; this includes part of the gospel according to Mary [Mag- 
dalene]). Cp. reviews in #.7.S., N.S. viii (1957), pp. 162 ff., by K. H. Kuhn, 
and in Vig. Chr. x (1956), pp. 51 f., by Quispel. Puech (Cod. 22) remarks that 
the existence of four copies of the Apocryphon indicates the importance attached 
to it. In Sophia 112. 9 (p. 265 Till) could ‘die Gétter der Gétter’ be a distant 
echo of Plato, Tim. 41a? 

2 Reviewed by R. McL. Wilson, N.T. Stud. i(1955), pp. 309 ff.; R. M. Grant, 
Vig. Chr. x (1956), pp. 50 f. 

3 Cp. Corp. Herm. xvi. 2 (direction not to let the work be translated from 
Egyptian into Greek!). 

4 For a fuller account cp. Puech-Qui=oel, Vig. Chr. viii (1954), pp. 7 ff. 
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discussion of the believer’s duty in time of persecution,' and a notable 
picture of Christ’s ascension on the chariot of Spirit; the disciples can 
raise their minds to the point of hearing the angelic songs, but not to the 
Greatness. ‘Greatness’ is familiar in Valentinian usage, and P. and Q. 
argue that the text probably is Valentinian. Van Unnik, Vig. Chr. x 
(1956), pp. 149 ff., prefers to ascribe it to a small Egyptian village-church 
not yet affected by Gnosticism. To be sure, the hearing of the song of 
the angels suggests esoteric Judaism:? in any event, for the owner of the 
library it fitted the wide category of higher truth. 


II 
There follows the ‘Gospel’, discussed in § IV below, and then the 
Letter to Rheginus, ascribed by Q. to Valentinus himself; this deals 
with the problem of resurrection. One passage is of particular interest.* 


Le Sauveur a détruit la mort, (mais) non pas en secret, de sorte que 
nous puissions l’ignorer. . . . Alors, comme I’a dit l’Apétre, nous avons 
souffert avec Lui, et nous avons ressuscité avec Lui, et nous sommes 
montés au ciel avec Lui. Mais si nous sommes manifestés dans le monde, 
ayant revétu le Christ (litt.; ‘le portant’), nous sommes des rayons du 
Christ et nous sommes soutenus par Lui jusqu’’ notre couchant. C’est 
la notre mort dans cette vie: nous sommes attirés au ciel par Lui comme 
les rayons par le soleil, sans rien qui nous fasse obstacle. C’est la résur- 
rection spirituelle qui engloutit la (résurrection) psychique, de méme, 
aussi, que la charnelle. 


Q. rightly (Cod., pp. 55 f.) remarks on the Pauline mysticism, ‘not’, he 
says, ‘to be found so definitely in the orthodox writers of the second 
century’; they may have been afraid of inferences adverse to the idea of 
literal resurrection, but the material surviving is not enough for a con- 
fident judgement. 

Q. continues: 

In a surprising way our author has conjoined with the themes of primi- 
tive Christian mysticism the speculations of a syncretistic sun-cult. 
According to him the faithful become sunbeams of Christ. Just like rays 
from the setting sun, the faithful at the moment of death are directly and 
of themselves brought back to this fountain of light which is their source. 
Such was also the way in which certain thinkers in Hellenism and the 
pagan Gnosis conceived the life after death. 


I should indeed prefer the formulation of P.—Q. (loc. cit., p. 44): ‘la 
mystique paulinienne est interprétée ou amplifiée en fonction d’une 


1 Cp. E. Peterson, Miscellanea G. Belvederi, p. 184. 

2 Cp. Gnomon, xxvii (1955), pp. 562 f. 

3 The conclusion has been found at Cairo (P.-Q., Vig. Chr. ix, p. 102). 

* Quoted from Vig. Chr. viii, pp. 43 f. Here P.-Q. assign the work to Eastern 
Valentinianism or to Valentinus himself. 
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théologie ou d’une eschatologie solaire’ ; even that is perhaps too specific 
and I should not speak of ‘syncrétisme’ (p. 46). The sun and light, which 
is the sun’s or a surrogate, afford unlimited scope for imagery. In various 
ways the soul or the mind was associated with the sun—as the heavenly 
luminary and not primarily as an object of worship. Valentinus might 
well have been acquainted with such speculations; it was near his time 
that they took a distinct form in the Chaldaic Oracles, with their 
‘theurgical sacrament of immortality by elevation’.' 

The role of the sun and moon in Manichaeism is clearly related to this 
background of thought and feeling. Somehow the Valentinian quotation 
seems to me to show something different. The idea of Christ as the Sun 
of righteousness (or as otherwise compared with the sun) blends with 
the Pauline concept of Christians as putting on Christ, as dying and 
rising with Christ,? as being in Christ, and as being the body of Christ. 
It is a bold original image, like that in Ignatius, Eph. ix. 1, where 
Christians are the building stones for the Father’s Temple and the 
Cross is an engine drawing them up with the Holy Spirit as a rope. 
Ignatius also could think of setting and rising: so Rom. ii. 2 ‘It is good 
to set from the world to God, in order that I may rise to him’, where the 
figure is suggested by the speaker’s having been brought from the sun’s 
rising to its setting. Is it not religious lyricism, such as we see in the 
Odes of Solomon,‘ rather than theology ? 

The Letter speaks of what is to happen immediately after death—one 
could indeed say in lieu of death.5 Yet the imagery might have been 
acceptable to any contemporary Christian. So Melito in his homily 
Concerning Baptism® dwells on the sun’s nightly renewal by water as an 
analogy for the baptism of Christ, ‘the only sun’, in Jordan. 


III 


Then comes a much more comprehensive work of systematic theology, 
which Puech and Quispel call The Treatise of the three natures and which 
they provisionally ascribe to Heracleon. It begins with a discussion 
(more fully analysed by them in Vig. Chr. ix, pp. 65 ff.) of the Un- 


1 H. Lewy, ‘Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy’, Rech. Arch. Phil. Hist. xiii 
(Inst. fr. arch. orient. Cairo, 1956), pp. 487 ff. Cp. Corp. Herm. xiii. 

2 Cp. H. Riesenfeld, Mél. Goguel, pp. 207 ff. 

3 For another instance of pictorial imagination cp. F. J. Délger, Ant. u. Chr. 
vi, pp. 30 ff. (the apostles as rays of Christ). 

4+ R. M. Grant, Vig. Chr. xi (1957), pp. 149 ff., notes a kinship of the Odes to 
the Gospel of Truth. 

5 Cp. Ev. Ver., p. 42, ll. 15 ff. 

® Goodspeed, Apologeten, pp. 311 f.; cp. Délger, Sol salutis? (1925), pp. 156, 
342 f. 
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knowable God, spoken of in terms of theologia negativa, and of the 
eternal generation of the Son (an anticipation of later thought). Father, 
Son, and Ecclesia’ are the three first principles. 

At this point a number of pages are missing; fortunately they have 
been found at Cairo. The text, as so far studied, resumes with the 
creation of the world and Adam, his fall and a scheme of history in 
three phases—hylic or Greek, psychic or Jewish, and pneumatic or 
Christian.? 

The first phase appears to be represented by a sketch of Greek views 
of the cause of things, introduced by the Greeks since ‘They did not 
possess the possibility of knowing the cause of existing things because 
this was not communicated to them’; it concludes, ‘But the great major- 
ity have turned to the visible elements, without knowing more than 
these’ (Cod., pp. 59 f.; this sounds like a conventional statement about 
paganism). For the Jews there is (ibid., pp. 62 ff.) an interesting refer- 
ence to their ‘heresies’ (i.e. schools with specific doctrines; cp. Diog. 
Laert. i. pr. 20).3 Their teachings include a plurality of deities, a twofold 
acting of God as origin of both good and evil,* creation by angels, and 
the oneness of God and his function as sole creator. 

On the statement about Greek philosophy Q. quotes (Cod., p. 59) the 
familiar definition of Gnosis as an acute Hellenization of Christianity 
and remarks, ‘It would now seem that at any rate the writer of this 
treatise stood consciously apart from Greek philosophy.’ He does, and 
we may compare Coloss. ii. 8 (with the remarks of J. H. Waszink in 
Recherches sur la tradition platonicienne [Estretiens Hardt III], pp. 
142 ff.). Now the context of the quotation is not yet available, but I ask 
provisionally: does not this list’ resemble the doxographic summaries 
used by the Academy to show the need for suspending judgement? So 
Philo, Somn. i. 21 ff., lists opinions (just as here, without the names of 
the individuals or schools responsible for them) and concludes that 
certain things are beyond our comprehension.® Again, Philo, Q. Ex. fr. 
(in R. Marcus, Philo Supp. ii. 258) says: ‘All philosophies which have 
flourished in Greece and the non-Greek world have not, in seeking the 
things of nature, been able to see even the smallest portion clearly. Their 


? Cp. G. Scholem, Eranos-Fahrb. xxi, p. 67, for ‘ekklesia of Israel’ as a hypo- 
stasis. 

2 Cp. P.-Q., Vig. Chr. ix, p. 73, n. 17. 

3 Cp. Clem. Recog. i. 54 (the Jewish sects introduced by the Enemy as a 
device just before the coming of Christ). 

4 Cp. Gnomon xxviii (1956), pp. 602 f. (Qumran and Philo, Q. Ex. ig 

5 Cp. a brief list of opinions in Sophia, p. 81 (p. 203 Till). 

© Cp. A. J. Festugiére, Révélation d’Hermés, ii, pp. 350 ff., 362, 531; on the 
Philo passage, ibid. iii, p. 188, n. 6, and K. Reinhardt, Pauly-Wissowa xxii. 577. 
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disagreements are clear proof.’' Yet Philo was steeped in Greek philo- 
sophic writing and had deep sympathy with much in Plato. 

In any event, the Tractate seems to have handled Jewish diversities 
of opinion with equal coolness, and Puech and Quispel have in fact 
shown that the description of the Supreme Be:ng is in accordance with 
Platonism as understood at this time. Judaism could think of God as 
hiding himself (Isa. xlv. 15; not, be it observed, in the Septuagint) and 
as unlike other beings,? and theologia negativa, as used by a Gnostic, had 
overtones: but such formulation as we have here is Greek.’ In any event, 
did the ‘unknown God of Gnosis’ ever exist in Reinkultur? 

Again, any opposition of soul and matter, higher soul and lower 
appetites, ideal existence and material existence seems to be Greek. 
The Jew had learned of a fall from Heaven or a fall from God’s good 
graces; only Greece could supply the idea of a descent into bodily 
existence. 

On the other side, Valentinianism and other Gnostic schools, as well 
as what Celsus in Origen c. Cels. v. 59 called ‘the great Church’, owed 
much to the speculations which clustered around the solid core of 


_ Jewish orthopraxy. Quispel’s paper in Eranos-Fahrbuch, xxii, pp. 195 ff., 


like E. Peterson’s in Rev. Bibl. lv (1948), pp. 199 ff., should leave no 
doubt that Anthropos speculation is derived from what the Jewish 
imagination wove around the story of Adam. So Quispel (Cod., pp. 
69 ff.) has an illuminating discussion of the ‘hidden Name of God’, 
which was to be revealed in the Coming Age. Q. follows C. H. Dodd in 
finding echoes of this idea in the fourth gospel, and compares Didache 
x. 2: ‘We give thee thanks for thy holy Name which thou didst cause to 
tabernacle in our hearts.’* In esoteric Judaism the ‘hidden Name’ was ‘a 
cosmological principle’s and in a sense ‘a distinct hypostasis’. It was, 
moreover, given to the angel Jaoel, God’s Vicegerent. So the Gospel of 
Truth says ‘the Name of the Father is the Son . . . He has given him his 


1 On the other side, Posidonius ap. Diog. Laert. vii. 129 argues that diver- 
gences of opinion were no reason for abandoning the study of philosophy. For 
doxography in Epicurean argumentation cp. A. S. Pease on Cic., N.D. i. 25. On 
the passage in the Tractate cp. H. Langerbeck, Journ. Hell. Stud. xxvii (1957), 
p. 69; he takes the discussion of causality more seriously. 

2 Cp. H. A. Wolfson, Philo, ii, p. 96. 

3 Cp. Wolfson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1 (1957), pp. 153 f. (on Basilides). 

+ More fully in Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift, xi (1956/7), pp. 173 ff. 

5 In P. Mag. Gr. xiii. 201 (= 539) God says ‘Iao’ and a divinity is born. This 
comes from the ‘eighth book of Moses’ which A. Jacoby (in Preisendanz, ii, 
p. 87) may be right in ascribing to a Gnostic community. There is no trace of 
Christian influence, nor again anything like a fall of Sophia; God burst into 
tears at the birth of Psyche (192—not so in the second copy, 522), but there is 
nothing suggesting concern with the problem of evil. 
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Name which he possessed . . . the Sons of the Name, those in whom the 
Name of the Father rests.’ Now van Unnik has noted the closeness of 
the second phrase quoted to Phil. ii. 9; it is possible that Paul was 
influenced by such Jewish speculation. Is it not a characteristic of 
Gnosticism to press consequences? 

I said in Nuntius, v (Uppsala, 1951), p. 38, of Gnosis: ‘We might 
fairly say that the opening chapters of Genesis are a principal source of 
the development under consideration; after all, they include creation, 
the two-fold making of man, the tree of knowledge, the jealous God 
who later gave the Law, the serpent, Adam’s repentance, the banish- 
ment from Paradise, the birth of Cain, Abel, and Seth, and the descent 
of the sons of God.’ Later Jewish apocalyptic shows an abundant 
curiosity about angelology and celestial mechanism. We need not doubt 
that there was in the same period much thinking, perhaps some writing, 
about the possibilities suggested by the Genesis story and Ezekiel’s 
vision of the chariot. Later Rabbinic warnings as to the danger of such 
speculation were not idle words. Such thinking, whether in Palestine or 
Mesopotamia, could well have included elements of Greek thought. 
Earlier awareness of this possibility! has been made keener by the dis- 
covery of Septuagint texts at Qumran. 

So, again, although there is little in Philo to suggest interest in or 
reaction against such developments, such esoteric Judaism could have 
some currency in the Diaspora: there remain the Aramaic formulas of 
the Marcosians.* And after all, some Apologists, with their marked 
approximation to Hellenic thinking, knew the myth of the fallen angels 
as told in 1 Enoch.? 

The argument for the Jewish origin of Gnosticism is put most 
strongly by E. Peterson in his brilliant and incisive article ‘Gnosi’ in 
Encicl. Catt. vi. 876 ff.,* and reinforced by Quispel, Eranos-Fahrb. xxii; 

* Cp. Anglican Theological Review, xxv (1943), pp. 226f.; G. Scholem, 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism’, p. 362, n. 50 (Greek formulas in Greater 
Hekhaloth). 

2 Tren. i. 14. 2 ‘in the name of Iao who ransomed his soul to ransoming in the 
living Christ’ suggested to Peterson (Zeits. Neutest. Wiss. xxvii (1928), p. 81, n. 2) 
a Jewish gnosis with an imprisoned world-soul. I suspect that this has a Christian 
core; cp. Heracleon in Origen, oh. xiii. 60 (59), fr. 40 Brooke, where the basi- 
likos of John iv. 46 (for Heracleon the word meant ‘kinglet’) is the Demiurge, 
ready to believe signs and wonders, and eager that the Soter should aid his son, 
‘that is, this kind of nature’. 

3 Cp. H. Wey, Die Funktionen der bésen Geister bei den griechischen Apologeten 
d. II Fhdts n. Chr. 

4+ Cp. his articles (ibid.) on Mani, Ofiti, Sethiani, Valentino. I think P. 
presses his case a little too far; Jewish influence in the Hermetica is undeniable 
(e.g. Corp. Herm, i, iii, xiii, and in a smaller degree in Ascl. and Kore Kosmou), 
but it is sporadic. The desuper deorsum radices in Ascl. 6 (p. 302. 21 Nock- 
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Quispel indeed thinks in terms of the interaction of Jewish and Greek' 
elements, which seems to me undeniable. Such interaction is seen in 
Corp. Herm. i, which has been regarded as something like a preliminary 
stage of Valentinianism: there is no Redeemer, there is a revelation 
through a vision (comparable with those of Valentinus, Mani, and 
Apocr. Foh., p. 21) and there is a disciple who preaches what has been 
revealed to him.* Hermetic writings counted for something, within the 
‘great Church’ as well as in Gnostic circles, and we have to reckon also 
with the Chaldaic Oracles, which cast an incomprehensible spell on 
powerful minds. Again, Quispel may well be right in postulating that 
some of the mythology about Sophia is independent of the rise of 
Christianity. So certainly could be the individualism of the movement, 
its sense of estrangement from the universe,’ and its general lack of 
interest in the Greek concept of virtue as a human achievement.* Never- 
theless, what are traditionally called Gnostic systems appear as crystal- 
lizations resulting from the impact of beliefs about Jesus. 1.Corinthians 
ii and Colossians show the germs* of such development, which was 
indeed easy in a group to which the new gift of the Spirit was one of the 
data of daily life. To the men of Qumran a new light on the meaning of 
Scripture was a daily possibility; how much more so was it to these men 
who believed themselves to be in the New Age with new powers! (On 
the other hand, the Christian movement could call forth counterclaims; 
Simonianism is perhaps one.) 

The emergence of belief in a specific Redeemer could give a wholly 
new importance to speculations about cosmogony and the Primal Man; 
what had been imagination and the flight of thought became theology. 
Furthermore, the Christian movement early manifested a non-Jewish 
tendency to some definition of belief as distinct from practice, and this 
involved the departure or exclusion of individuals who within Judaism 
would at worst have been regarded as eccentric or rash. Hence there 


Festugiére) belong to all living creatures, not to man alone (i.e. in contrast to 
plants: cp. Plato, Tim. goa, and Cic., N.D. ii. 83, where stirpes and aer corre- 
spond); so I should not refer.them to the Two Roots of Manichaeism, which is 
an eminently composite end-product. 

? Cp. W. Theiler in Historia Mundi, iv, pp. 377 ff. 

2 Cp. W. Foerster, Die Welt als Geschichte, xv (1955), pp. 111 f. 

3 Cp. Marc. Aurel. iv. 29 (with Theiler’s intr. p. 16). For a parallel mood 
earlier, cp. a Qumran psalm (M. Burrows, Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 386): ‘Before I 
raise my hand to satisfy myself with the delights of what the world produces, in 
the dominion of fear and terror, the place of distress with desolation.’ 

+ Cp. Gnomon, xxviii (1956), pp. 124 f.; Till, Gnost. Schr. p. 37; Quispel, 
Eranos-Jahrb. xv, p. 258 ff. (Valentinian attitude). 

5 Note indeed the wise words of E. Percy, Zeits. Neutest. Wiss. xliii (1950/1), 
P. 194. 
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arose sects with their own sense of cohesion, and it could be of superi- 
ority, and with a capacity for new theologizing and new fission. 

Without a Christian background it is hard to understand the idea, 
which with variations recurs in Gnosticism, that the world was created 
by a Being contrasted or at least not en rapport with God. This is al- 
together different from the Persian concept that Ohrmazd had made 
some components of the scheme of things and Ahriman had made others, 
different again from such Jewish thinking as assigned a role in creation 
to God’s partner or Vicegerent. Now the God of the creation story was 
the God of the Law, the God whom the Jews worshipped.' If the Law 
was rejected, if the breach with Judaism was complete, if everything 
created was deemed to be groaning and travailing, was it not distinctly 
easier to arrive at the conclusion that creation and Law alike had this 
inferior origin? 

Accordingly, I should hesitate to speak with Puech-Quispel, Vig. Chr. 
ix, p. 70, of ‘christianisation croissante de la Gnose’ (cp. go), and should 
prefer ‘a tempering of speculation’ (we see this notably in Ptol. Ad 
Floram). 1 believe that Valentinus and his followers speculated about 
Christian beliefs, with a knowledge of earlier relevant speculation, and 
not that they christianized speculation. The Gospel of Truth appears to 
confirm this. 


IV 


’ The Gospel is a remarkable document. It is not a narrative, but a 
homiletic meditation on man’s state and on the way of escape. Euangelion 
is not a book-title but what ‘il a révélé aux Parfaits grace aux miséricordes 
du Pére comme mystére caché, (lui), Jésus le Christ’ (p. 8, Il. 13 ff.), just 
as is said earlier, ‘l’Evangile est révélation de l’espoir, puisqu’il est 
trouvaille pour ceux qui Le cherchent’ (p. 17, Il. 2 f.); this is the original 
sense of the word as in Paul. 

‘Celui qui possédera ainsi la Gnose connait d’ou il est venu et ow il 
va’ (a classic formula).? ‘Il sait, comme quelqu’un qui, ayant été ivre, 
s’est désenivré et qui, revenu a lui méme, a rétabli ce qui lui est propre’ 
(p. 22, ll. 13 ff.). Man’s previous condition is one of helpless somnam- 
bulism, not conscious wickedness. His natural state is described in words 
in which Puech, probably rightly, finds a recollection of the simile in 
Iliad, xxii, 199 ff. of frustration in dreams.’ As in Corp. Herm. i deliver- 


' Cp. Heracleon in Origen, Joh. xiii. 16 (fr. 20 Brooke). R. M. Grant, Vig. 
Chr. xi, pp. 145 ff., suggests that Marcion’s distinction between a Good God 
and a Just God was based on the Jewish idea of the two names and powers of 
God; if so, it has been transformed in its new setting. 

2 Cp. Gnomon, xii (1936), p. 609; Puech, Eranos-JFahrbuch, xx, p. 100, n. 59. 
3 Cp. J. H. Waszink, Gétt. gel. Anz. 1956, p. 143, on hellenistic interest in 
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ance lies in waking to sobriety, and the phrase ‘returning to himself’ 
suggests ‘recognizing himself as being immortal’ (Corp. Herm. i. 18). Yet 
for Valentinus this awakening is made possible through the historic Jesus, 
who suffered because Error persecuted him (p. 18, ll. 21 ff.; this is not 
Docetic), but who did so willingly, to get the Book of Life, knowing that 
his death is life for many (p. 20). 

The Gospel is undeniably Valentinian, but van Unnik and the editors 
have noted the absence from it of much that is characteristic of ela- 
borated Valentinianism. They suggest that it belongs to Valentinus in 
an early period of his development. We can indeed imagine him as 
thinking that he had found a ‘more excellent way’, without any sense of 
alienation from ordinary churchmanship. 

Paul had his higher doctrine—for the fullgrown, not for the Corin- 
thians: Origen could combine the bold speculations of the De principiis 
with the far more customary point of view shown in Entretien avec 
Heéraclide as edited by J. Scherer, which reveals so delicate a sense of the 
needs of people who should not essay flights of theological imagination. 
It is to be noted that Irenaeus (iii. 15. 2) reports that Valentinians com- 
plained of the fact that Catholics avoided communion with them, and 
that neither in the Gospel nor in the other new texts made available do 
we find any, trace of polemic. 

I doubt tne value of one argument adduced by van Unnik in favour 
of a Western origin for the Gospel. The parable of the ninety and nine 
sheep is used pp. 31 f., and here as in Irenaeus (i. 9. 2, ii. 36. 4) the 
hundredth is counted on the right hand. Van Unnik urges that this 
custom was peculiar to the West.' But Irenaeus, who knew both halves 
of the empire, did not think it necessary to give an explanation, although 
he was presumably addressing himself to Christians everywhere. A 
Roman method of counting would be likely to spread in the Greek 
world, as the Roman speech did not. Certainly Nicolaus Rhabdas of 
Smyrna describes the practice in the fourteenth century (P. Tannery, 
Notices et Extraits, xxxtt, i, p. 146) and it may well have been current, if 
unattested, in the Greek world much earlier. 

Sed ista parva. Van Unnik has done yeoman service in showing that 
the Gospel reveals familiarity with most books of the N.T., including 
the Apocalypse (the contacts suggested with Acts are slight). There are 
no explicit quotations; it is a matter of reminiscences which show a deep 


states of feeling; also my remarks Journ. Rom. Stud. xxxviii (1948), p. 158. For 
dreams cp. H. Musurillo, Class. Phil. liii (1958), pp. 108 ff., on Petron. fr. 30. 

! The editors say only (Evang. Ver. introd., p. xiii) that people counted so 
‘du moins dans le monde latin’. Nonnus (vi. 58 ff.) mentions counting on both 
hands, but does not expressly mention hundreds. 
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familarity with the text. This is most important for the prehistory of the 
Canon, and naturally for the relation of Valentinianism to tradition. 
On the other hand, although Irenaeus (i. 1. 6) speaks of the Valentinians 
as arguing not only from the gospels and the Apostolic writings but also 
from the Law and the Prophets, no reminiscences, let alone quotations 
from the O.T. have been noted in the Gospel. Genesis must have been 
used in the cosmogonic section of Three natures, but O.T. phrases seem 
to be rare in the other texts known.' 


These writings were copied in fine script and the owner, whether 
individual or community, was not impoverished and presumably not 
ignorant. No sect other than Valentinians is represented in the Jung 
Codex, but the volumes at Cairo include Sethian and other material. 
It may be that whoever was responsible for this assemblage of writings 
was not so conscivus of the differences. So we find pessimistic and 
optimistic strains alike within the Hermetica:? in spite of diversity, all 
was gnosis, all was revelation, all was received in a mood like that of the 
alchemist Zosimus. 

The publication of the other works in the Jung Codex and of the rest 
of the find will be eagerly awaited. Meanwhile the deepest gratitude is 
due to the men who have made so much new knowledge available by 
their skill and learning and devotion. It is a joy to see international co- 
operation effective at so high a level. ArTHuUR Darsy Nock 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER BY CARDINAL 
NEWMAN ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 


Amonc the mass of theological papers left behind by Cardinal Newman, 
of which it is hoped before long to publish a comprehensive edition, are 
the pages which follow on the theory of development in doctrine. They 
have been consulted from time to time by students, but recent dis- 
cussion makes their publication a matter of urgency. They constitute 
Newman’s clearest and shortest explanation of the matter, and seem to 
provide as direct an answer as could be hoped for to the questions raised 


! Heracleon in Origen, Joh. xiii. 60 (59) (fr. 40 Brooke), quotes and interprets 
Isaiah. 

2 Cp. Gnomon, xii (1936), pp. 609 f., xv (1939), pp. 365 ff. Corp. Herm. iii is 
notably peculiar; cp. p. 43 Nock-Festugiére (also p. 95 on viii), and M. P. Nils- 
son, Gesch. gr. Rel. ii, p. 560, n. 2. 

These pages had gone to the printer before I could see J. Doresse, Les livres 
secrets des gnostiques d’Egypte (Paris, 1958), which gives the fullest account 
available of the find as a whole. I note here only (p. 161, &c.) the evidence for 
copyists working together to produce ‘un ensemble bien cohérent’. 
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and left unanswered in Dr. Owen Chadwick’s learned and sympathetic 
study From Bossuet to Newman: the Idea of Doctrinal Development.' 

The paper here printed for the first time came to be written as a result 
of the controversy over the extent of infallibility, in which the young 
Ignatius Ryder challenged the extreme views which W. G. Ward was 
preaching in the Dublin Review and elsewhere as the only orthodox ones. 
Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder, born in 1837 and grandson of Henry 
Ryder, the first evangelical to become a bishop, first of Gloucester, and 
then of Lichfield, was the son of Newman’s friend George, who became 
a Catholic with all his family in 1846. Ignatius received part of his 
education in Newman’s Oratorian community, which he joined in 1856, 
becoming eventually, on Newman’s death, its second Superior. Newman 
has described how Ignatius Ryder came to him of his own accord, beg- 
ging him to write about infallibility, confessing his dislike of Ward’s 
tyranny in the Dublin Review, and offering his help. When Newman put 
the matter off, Ignatius brought a sketch of his own, which became the 
first pamphlet in the controversy, Idealism in Theology, published in 
April 1867. “When it was found to need further explanation’, Newman 
wrote on 29 January 1868, ‘he got ready a second, published at the 
beginning of this month, which promises to be quite successful, and to 
have done a great work in shattering the intolerable dogmatism of the 
Dublin. It was natural that, though every part of both pamphlets was 
the work of his own mind, that at first they, or at least the first pamphlet, 
was attributed to me. . . . Gradually this opinion has been set right; still 
he has had the advantage of my name, and his pamphlets have come 
from this Oratory, and must have had my sanction.’ Few people can 
have followed the Ryder-Ward controversy with greater interest than 
John Stanislas Flanagan, the parish priest of Adare in Co. Limerick. 
Born in 1821, he had already become a great figure in Irish social life, 
when he suddenly departed to study for the priesthood at St. Sulpice, 
leaving it before ordination, to join Newman’s Oratory, in 1848. He was 
a considerable theologian and devoted to Newman, but found com- 
munity life irksome, and eventually, in 1865, returned to work in 
Ireland. He always remained on affectionate terms with Newman and 
the Oratorian community, notably with Ignatius Ryder, to whom he 
had for a time taught theology. He was consulted while the first pamphlet 
was being composed, and wrote his encouragement after it had ap- 
peared, and also his fears. “You are engaged in a great battle, the end of 
which it is hard to see. My own opinion is that huge efforts will be made 

1 Cambridge University Press, 1957. See e.g. p. 195. 

2 John Henry Newman, Autobiographical Writings, ed. Henry Tristram 
(London, 1956), p. 265. 
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to have you put down, and, if possible, condemned authoritatively—It 
is quite evident that everyone considers you as the Father’s [Newman’s] 
spokesman, and as representing the opinions of his school.’ In this letter, 
written on 21 June 1867, and later in the correspondence, Stanislas 
Flanagan confessed how puzzled and perplexed he himself was, and how 
difficult he thought it would be for Ignatius Ryder to prove his case. 
These perplexities came to a head after the publication of Ryder’s 
second pamphlet, A Letter to William George Ward, Esq., D.Ph. on his 
Theory of Infallible Instruction, in January 1868. 

There Ryder maintained, against Ward who wished all the doctrinal 
instructions in official papal documents to be infallible, that this was the 
prerogative only of the Depositum, in which he included not only the 
original explicit revelation, but all later developments. Ryder wrote on 
pages 6 and 7 of his Letter: 


The depositum delivered by the Apostles to the Church is not a set of 
barren propositions simply, but a body of doctrine—-large, fruitful, various. 
it is not adequately represented by the result of what I will call the Divine 
Recollection of the Church, according to the promise, ‘He will bring every- 
thing to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you’, by the gradual 
gathering in and canonizing by the Ecclesia docens, of the scattered 
Apostolic traditions preserved in particular churches: such truths, for 
instance, as the inspiration of certain Books of Scripture, or the Immaculate 
Conception. It contains, not only these explicit revelations, to which some 
theologians, most unphilosophically, as I have ventured to maintain 
(‘Idealism’, p. 46), would restrict the term de fide; but the whole logical 
outcome of these Divine truths, whether elicited by comparison with one 
another, or with truths absolutely certain naturally. When I speak of a 
‘logical outcome’, I do not suppose that unassisted human reason can 
always verify the process; because the full force and significance of the 
divine premiss can seldom be more than partially comprehended; nor, 
indeed, does the Church necessarily make these pronouncements in a 
logical form... . 

And seeing, moreover, that the Church is not merely the depository of 
a collection of barren propositions, but the guardian, interpreter, and dis- 
penser of what the Fathers have called a divine philosophy, it is obvious 
that she must be strictly infallible wherever a mistake would be equivalent 
to a failure of her mission. Hence she is infallible in what Father Newman 
bas called her pomoerium, which is only saying that, since her work lies 
in the concrete, she must have elbow-room.' 


? See Apologia, Uniform Edition, p. 257: ‘I enlarged just now upon the con- 
crete shape and circumstances, under which pure infallible authority presents 
itself to the Catholic. That authority has the prerogative of an indirect juris- 
diction on subject-matters which lie beyond its own proper limits, and it most 
reasonably has such a jurisdiction. It could not act in its own province, unless it 
had a right to act out of it. It could not properly defend religious truth, without 
claiming for that truth what may be called its pomoeria; or, to take another 
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Flanagan’s reaction on reading Ryder’s second pamphlet is given in 
the following letter from Adare, dated 12 February 1868. 


My dear Ignatius, 

I can’t tell you how many fruitless attempts I have made to write to you. 
I have torn up at least half a dozen beginnings of letters to you, because 
I was interrupted and unable to finish them—If I fully agreed with you 
and believed in your fundamental theses I should merely have to tell you 
that I consider your pamphlet a triumphant defence of your ‘Idealism’, 
and an unanswerable reply to Ward’s Letter—By your ‘fundamental 
theses’, I mean your statements at pp. 6 & 7 with regard to the ‘depositum’ 
and ‘pomoeria’—These are my great crux, and I kick against them almost 
as violently as against anything in Ward, Knox, or Murray. I know that, 
unlike them, you do not impose upon any one an obligation of believing 
in your theory, but it makes me feel uncomfortable and uneasy to find 
that you, after studying so closely and diligently the whole subject, have 
found it necessary to adopt this theory, and to condemn as ‘unphilo- 
sophical’ that which I have clung to with extraordinary tenacity all my 
life. Then I am thrown into a state of positive dismay when I reflect that 
it is more than probable the Father [Newman] has given his imprimatur 
to your theses. Not only am I unable to find in his published writings the 
theory you advocate, but in conversation with him I always understood 
him to admit (1) that he would not assert that the Apostles did not know 
explicitly all the truths of the depositum, and (2) that he would not say 
that the Apostolic See had not also an explicit knowledge from the begin- 
ning of the full contents of the depositum—From these admissions of the 
Father [Newman] I had taken for granted that there was no insuperable 
historical difficulty to maintaining what you call the theory of the ‘un- 
philosophical theologians’-—That theory i took to be as follows: 

(1) that our Lord taught the Apostles explicitly all the truths of faith, 
according to the texts—‘Ille vos docebit omnia et suggeret vobis omnia 
quaecumque dixero vobis’—and, ‘omnia quaecumque novi a Patre nota 
feci vobis’.— 

(2) These truths exclusively form or make up the ‘depositum’, which 
the Apostles delivered to the Church. 

(3) For the safe custody of the depositum in its integrity, and the faith- 
ful teaching of the divine truths contained in it, Our Lord promised and 
endowed the Church with the gift of infallibility— 

(4) This gift of infallibility secures (a) that not one of these divine truths 
should ever be lost, and (6) that no human addition whether of number or 
accretion should ever be made to them. 

(5) To the custody of the depositum in this sense the promised gift of 
infallibility was limited. 

On the point, then, of the correlativity of Divine Faith and Infallibility 
you and I would be perfectly in accord—But you maintain that the Deposi- 
tum ‘is not adequately represented by the result of what you will call the 


illustration, without acting as we act, as a nation, in claiming as our own, not 
only the land on which we live, but what are called British waters.’ 
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Divine Recollection of the Church . . . by the gradual gathering in and 
canonizing of . . . the scattered Apostolic Traditions’-—When Our Lord 
said ‘omnia quaecumque novi a Patre nota feci vobis’ He did not mean 
that he was making known to them all these truths explicitly, but only 
‘all’ in principle or germ, so that the depositum contains ‘the whole logical 
outcome of these Divine Truths, whether elicited by comparison with one 
another, or with truths absolutely certain naturally’—All the logical con- 
clusions, therefore, according to you, which the Apostles in the first 
instance, and the Church afterwards, have deduced from the original 
revelata are as truly a portion of the contents of the depositum, as those 
original revelata themselves, and the Church is infallible in the process of 
deduction, and these logical conclusions are all objects of divine faith—I 
can’t tell you what a profound repugnance I have to this view of the 
depositum, and if the Father [Newman] says it is the only one which 
accords with history and theology I shall have to recast all my notions of 
the fundamenta fidei. Of course what you mean is that the action of the 
Church, that is of the human mind, infallibly assisted by the Holy Ghost, 
on the primary immediate revelation is analogous to the action of the 
natural reason on the axioms or first principles of, say, Geometry. . . . 


Flanagan concluded his letter with the words 


Do write to me and say if the Father does bona fide hold your maxi- 
mizing theory. If he does it will be a sad floorer to me personally—and a 
great shock—.... 


Needless to say Ryder at once showed this long letter to Newman, 
who immediately wrote the essay now published for the first time. It 
was sent to Flanagan, who pungently described its effect on him in a 
letter of thanks written on 10 March 1868: 


My dear Ignatius, 

I can’t tell you how grateful I am to the Father for his exceeding great 
kindness in writing out that long paper for me. Thank him for me a 
thousand times. May I keep it? If not, of course I count on his allowing 
me to make a copy of it—It is to be the basis of my belief about the 
depositum from this time forth, and now that the old ground has slipped 
from under my feet, it is a comfort to have a new foundation to build 
upon. I had firmly believed all my life that the depositum was, just what 
he says it was not, and what in the nature of things it could not possibly 
be, viz.—‘a list of articles which could be numbered’—To find out now 
that I am wrong, and that I have all along been clinging to a false pro- 
position on a fundamental point like this, is a great shock! and I can’t 
help feeling very indignant, and very much disgusted with my old friends 
the scholastics, who have led me astray. . . . I feel so angry with them that 
I could kick them out of my shelves. . . . I wish the Father would write a 
treatise on de Fide, and I never would open one of their folios again. 


Newman’s manuscript is still kept in a cupboard in his room at the 
Birmingham Oratory, and numbered A. 43. 12. It consists of four folio 
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sheets of white rag paper, folded double, sewn together, and written on 
both sides. C, STEPHEN DEssAIN 


FebrY 15. 1868 

I dare say I have not been consistent or logically exact in what from 
time to time I have said about the extent & subject matter of the 
Church’s Infallibility, for it is a very large question and I never have 
set myself formally to answer it. 

Certainly I have ever thought that the logical deductions of truths in 
the Depositum were capable of definition and made portions of the 
Dogma of faith. For those deductions come under the head of Develop: 
ments; and it is now going on for 20 years since Stanislas wanted me to 
say (saying it was what was received in France) that developments 
generally, though notoriously existing, conti:\:a!ly coming to light, and 
indefinitely & without limit numerous, were necessarily external to the 
dogma, and incapable of definition. This admission, I understood him 
to say, would reconcile him to the Essay I wrote on the subject; but I 
recollect I would not make it. 

I have no reason to suppose that since that time I have been reconciled 
to a view of the subject, which I would not admit then. 

As to the Apologia, it must be recollected that it was not a didactic 
work—nor did it contain a statement of my own personal views about 
infallibility, but was addressed to Protestants in order to show them what 
it was that a Catholic fairly undertook in the way of theological pro- 
fession, when he became a Catholic. I myself, for instance, have ever 
held as a matter of theological opinion the Infallibility of the Pope; but 


I carefully abstain from asserting it in the general view which I give of 


Catholic doctrine. I felt I should be as obviously wrong in setting down 
theological opinions, when I was declaring the Church’s doctrine as 
such, as I have thought Archb? Manning obviously wrong in intro- 
ducing into his Pastorals the Pope’s Infallibility; and I think I bore in 
mind, as I wrote, because I have ever remembered, our Bishop’s remark 
that what made F* Faber’s book on the Holy Eucharist so unsettling to 
Nuns was that he mixed up dogma with theological opinion, and that in 
a popular work theological opinions ought to be kept under. It was for 
this reason that I introduced into my statement two or three sentences 
from Chrismann, which professed less about the province of Infalli- 
bility than I held myself.’ It was for this reason that I spoke so vaguely 

' Philip Neri Chrismann was an eighteenth-century German Franciscan, 
from whose Regula Fidei Catholicae et Collectio Dogmatum Credendorum 


Newman quoted in the first edition of the Apologia, pp. 392-3 (Ward’s 
Oxford edition, p. 345): “Thus, in illustration, it [infallibility] does not extend to 
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about the Pomoeria. I myseli hold .aat the doctrines which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to it are in some cases of obligation & in others not; 
but which are such & which not, is decided by theological opinion & it 
varies. Such, for instance, would be the infallibility of canonization— 
to him who thinks it infallible, it is such. And there are two motives, 
short of fides divina, which occasion silence & acquiescence on such 
points, or at least very cautious & restrained avowals in opposition to 
them: the pietas fidei (which I think I did not refer to) and the duty of 
obedience. It was for the same reason, that, in speaking of condemned 
propositions, I did not expressly say, whether the condemnation was 
infallible or not, because a distinct assertion could not be made without 
turning a statement of 20 pages into a volume. All I did, was to say that 
such condemnations from their general character constituted no great 
burden for our faith to bear. 

In the second edition I withdrew the two sentences from Chrismann, 
because they seemed too strong an assertion, & to be taking a side,— 
whereas I wished to be vague. No two theologians perhaps can exactly 
agree where fides divina ends, and pietas and submission begin. No two 
thinkers can say how far the habit of the day extends and where it stops. 
For instance, if I were to say that the inspiration of the text of Scripture 
was not a point de fide, I should be saying what I believe to be true— 
but to say so would not correctly exhibit & represent the current opinion; 
it is a consideration of comfort to individuals who are perplexed, but, if 
forwarded prominently, might perplex and unsettle those who have no 
difficulties. I cannot bear tyrant majorities, and am tender about minori- 
ties; but I have no wish that minorities should kick up their heels, and 
throw the majority into confusion. 

So much on what I have said in my Essay on Development & in the 
Apologia; I don’t recollect having said any thing on the subject else- 
where. What I have said in conversation, I cannot of course recollect; 
but one conversation I recollect having with Father Knox, either at 
Littlemore or after he had seen Brownson,' which remains on my 


statements, however sound and evident, which are mere logical conclusions from 
the Articles of the Apostolic Depositum; again, it can pronounce nothing about 
the persons of heretics, whose works fall within its legitimate province.’ Newman 
withdrew this after the first edition, as he explains, because it was an extreme, 
and he wanted a representative view. Newman learned, too, that the first pro- 
position was open to objection. Chrismann minimized, but his work was 
included in Migne’s Theologiae Cursus Completus in 1841, the quotation from 
him occurring there vol. vi, p. 941. The Wurzburg edition of 1854 was put on 
the Index in 1869, after the paper now published was written. 

1 Thomas Francis Knox became a Catholic with Faber in November 1845, 
and shortly afterwards visited Newman at Littlemore. He then travelled in 
America, where he visited Orestes Brownson, who attacked Newman’s Develop- 
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memory, because I have ever repeated it to myself; and perhaps I have 
got the substance of it somewhere in writing, tho’ not printed. The 
immediate subject was how St Hilary or St Irenaeus could use expres- 
sions or make statements about the Holy Trinity or the Incarnation, 
which the great subsequent Catholic development of doctrine after- 
wards discarded, without his failing in a real apprehension of the 
doctrine itself. And, as what I maintained in the case of these Fathers 
as regards those cardinal doctrines, I should maintain in the case of the 
Apostles as regards all doctrines whatever, I have ever meant the explana- 
tion which I gave of the state of mind of St Hilary as regards the 
Incarnation to apply (mutatis mutandis) to the state of mind of St Paul 
as regards (say) the Immaculate Conception.—I say ‘mutatis mutandis’, 
because the Apostles were inspired, and the Fathers were not. 

Now as to the Apostles :_-What do we mean by a man’s being master 
of any subject, say science? What is meant by knowing the Aristotelic 
philosophy? Does it mean that he has before his mind always every 
doctrinal statement, every sentiment, opinion, intellectual & moral 
tendency of Aristotle? This is impossible. Not Aristotle himself, no 
human mind, can have a host of thoughts present to it at once, The 
philosophy, as a system, is stored in the memory, deeply rooted there if 
you will, but still in the memory, and is brought out according to the 
occasion. A learned Aristotelian is one who can answer any whatever 
philosophical questions in the way that Aristotle would have answered 
them. If they are questions which could not occur in Aristotle’s age, he 
still answers them; and by two means, by the instinct which a thorough 
Aristotelic intellect, the habit set up in his mind, possesses; next, by 
never-swerving processes of ratiocination. And as a thoroughly grounded 
anatomist knows whether the smallest bone or bit of bone shown him is 
human or not, so the perfect Aristotelian will know whether this or that 
opinion, sentiment, conjecture, generalization, negation, is Aristotelic 
or not. In one respect he knows more than Aristotle; because, in new 
emergencies after the time of Aristotle, he can and does answer what 
Aristotle would have answered, but for the want of the opportunity did 
not. There is another point of view in which he seems to have the 
advantage of Aristotle, though it is no real superiority, viz that, from 
the necessities of the interval between Aristotle and himself, there has 
been the growth of a technology, a scientific vocabulary, which makes 
the philosophy easier to remember, easier to communicate and to 
defend—nay, which enables him to view it as a whole, per modum unius, 
with a grasp of mind which would be superior to the view taken of it by 


ment of Doctrine so violently at this time. He joined the Oratorian community 
in 1848, and was one of those sent to London in the following year. 
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any equal intellect, or in other words, caeteris paribus, and, if not more 
vigorous than Aristotle’s grasp, because of the superiority of Aristotle’s 
vigorous creative intellect. Such a technology with its explanations bears 
up his intellect, as corks a swimmer, as a pole a rope dancer, as a belt a 
runner, and keeps him from accidental mistakes, momentary slips, from 
which Aristotle’s more vigorous perspicacious intellect was the safe- 
guard. It keeps his learning well about him, and at command at any 
moment, as being a sort of memoria technica, both as embodying 
elementary principles, a..d as condensing the tradition of a thousand 
questions and answers, of controversies & resolutions of them, which 
have taken place between Aristotle’s time and his. 

Such a scientific apparatus has its evils; for common minds, instead 
of throwing themselves into the genius and animus of the philosophy, 
will make the technology the beginning and end of their study; and will 
be formalists, pedants, bigots, and will be as iittle made philosophers by 
their verbal knowledge, as boys can swim because they have corks or 
run because they have belts. I am not concerned with an inconvenience 
which is accidental & indirect, and no fault of technology itself:—its 
advantage is obvious. Take, for instance, an instance in theology,—nay, 
I had better pass on at once toe theology, for the sake of which these 
remarks, already sufficient for their purpose, have been made,—let then 
the words be taken ‘Spiritus Sanctus superveniet in te, et Virtus 
Altissimi &c’—what person of the Blessed Trinity is meant by ‘Spiritus 
Sanctus’? I conceive that an Apostle would have answered promptly, 
emphatically, “The Third’—so has answered the Church, but some of 
the earlier Fathers, I think, answer, “fhe Second.’ Why do they say 
“The Second?’ because they were not individually perfect theologians; 
why is an Apostle, why is the Church able to decide the point? because 
each, in his or her own way, is a perfect theologian—the difference be- 
tween them being that the Apostle answers promptly, the Church un- 
certainly, at intervals, for what the Apostle is in his own person, that the 
Church is in her whole evolution of ages, per modum unius, a living, 
present treasury of the Mind of the Spirit of Christ. 

Now to continue the contrast between the Apostles and the Church. 
The Apostles did not merely know the Apostles Creed; what knowledge 
could be more jejune, unless the meaning of each separate word of it 
was known in fullness? They must know all and more than all about the 
word ‘Son of God,’ which the Church has enunciated since their time. 
And so of every article, & portion of an article. What then is meant by 
the Depositum? is it a list of articles that can be numbered? no, it is a 
large philosophy; all parts of which are connected together, & in a 
certain sense correlative together, so that he who really knows one part, 
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may be said to know all, as ex pede Herculem. Thus the Apostles had 
the fullness of revealed knowledge, a fullness which they could as little 
realize to themselves, as the human mind, as such, can have all its 
thoughts present before it at once. They are elicited according to the 
occasion. A man of genius cannot go about with his genius in his hand: 
in an Apostle’s mind great part of his knowledge is from the nature of 
the case latent or implicit; and taking two Apostles, St Paul & St John, 
according to their respective circumstances, they either may teach the 
same thing in common, or again what is explicit in St Paul might be 
latent in St John and what is explicit in St John may be latent in St Paul. 

But how could such a knowledge, partly explicit partly implicit, and 
varying day by day as to what was the one and what the other, be 
transmitted to the Church after them? Thus: I believe the Creed (i.e. 
the Deposit, { say Creed as more intelligible, since it consists of Articles) 
was delivered to the Church with the gift of knowing its true and full 
meaning. A Divine philosophy is committed to her keeping: not a num- 
ber of formulas such as a modern pedantic theologian may make theo- 
logy to consist in, but a system of thought, sui generis in such sense that 
a mind that was possessed of it, that is, the Church’s mind, could 
definitely & unequivocally say whether this part of it, as traditionally 
expressed, meant this or that, and whether this or that was agreeable to, 
or inconsistent with it in whole or in part. I wish to hold that there is 
nothing which the Church has defined or shall define but what an 
Apostle, if asked, would have been fully able to answer and would have 
answered, as the Church has answered, the one answering by inspira- 
tion, the other from its gift of infallibility; and that the Church never 
will be able to answer, or has been able to answer, what the Apostles 
could not answer, e.g. whether the earth is stationary or not, or whether 
a republic is or is not better than a monarchy. The differences between 
them being that an Apostle could answer questions at once, but the 
Church answers them intermittently, in times & seasons, often delaying 
and postponing, according as she is guided by her Divine Instructor; 
and secondly and on the other hand, that the Church does in fact make 
answers which the Apostles did not make, and in one sense did not 
know, though they would have known them, i.e. made present to their 
consciousness, and made those answers, had the questions been asked. 

I have taken notice of this particular superiority (so to call it) of later 
times over Apostolic, when speaking of Aristotle in illustration, and 
now I must notice that other point of superiority, which lies in the 
existence and knowledge of scientific phraseology. Had St Paul been 
asked whether our Lady’s conception was immaculate, or whether she 
was born in original sin, is it wrong to say that he would have been 
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puzzled by the words ‘conception’, ‘immaculate’, and ‘original sin’? Is 
it detracting from his perfect knowledge of all that which the Church 
in after times has developed and shall develop to the end, if I allow he 
would have kept silence and have left the question unanswered? is 
it more than saying, that scientific phraseology was not among ‘the 
languages which were comprised in the Pentecostal gift ?—But if he had 
been asked, whether or not our Lady had the grace of the Spirit anti- 
cipating all sin whatever, including Adam’s imputed sin, I think he 
would have answered in the affirmative. If he never was asked the 
question, I should say he had in his mind the decision of the Church in 
1854 in confuso or implicité. I speak under correction. 

One other question I must notice. What is meant by the mind of the 
Church? or of the Apostles committing their philosophy to the Church, 
yet rot to each individual Father & Doctor? for the Church is not a 
person, as an Apostle is, but is merely made up of Fathers & theologians, 
and how can they altogether have one mind, which is not the mind of 
each? It is no answer to this question to say that the mind to which the 
Depositum is committed, is the infallible mind of the Pope, unless 
indeed we considered him infallible as an Apostle at all times, whereas 
we unly say that he is infallible ex Cathedra. However, the theory of his 
infallibility will illustrate the question, and serve to answer it. We all 
know how different a boy’s or a man’s state of mind is, when he is in an 
idle, relaxed, careless mood, and when he is put on his metal. A boy in 
a class will make gross mistakes, because his mind is not roused; 
threaten him with some punishment, and he, as it were, wakes up, and 
to your surprise knows a great deal about the matter on which he is 
questioned. In like manner we never could take a friend’s conversational 
sayings even in his own province of thought for his deliberate enuncia- 
tions. I conceive then that the Depositum is in such sense committed 
to the Church or to the Pope, that when the Pope sits in St. Peter’s 
chair, or when a Council of Fathers & doctors is collected round him, 
it is capable of being presented to their minds with that fullness and 
exactness, under the operation of supernatural grace, (so far forth and 
in such portion of it as the occasion requires,) with which it habitually, 
not occasionally, resided in the minds of the Apostles ;—a vision of it, 
not logical, and therefore consistent with errors of reasoning & of fact 
in the enunciation, after the manner of an intuition or an instinct. Nor 
do those enunciations become logical, because theologians afterwards 
can reduce them to their relations to other doctrines, or give them a 
position in the general system of theology. To such theologians they 
appear as deductions from the creed or formularized deposit, but in truth 
they are original parts of it, communicated per modum unius to the 
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Apostles’ minds, & brought to light to the minds of the Fathers of the 
Council, under the temporary illumination of Divine Grace. 

I put all this on paper with great diffidence, though it is the view I 
have entertained for so many years. JHN 
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Der Aufbau des Buches Hiob. By CLaus WESTERMANN. Pp. viii+ 
115. Beitrage zur historischen Theologie 23. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. D.M. 12. 


Tue thesis of this work is that the Book of Job is not concerned with the 
problem of innocent suffering, but deals rather with the meaning of 
life and religion. This thesis is based upon the fact that much of the 
material in the book is in the form of lamentation—a point which 
Westermann establishes through a detailed analysis of the speeches of 
Job and his friends and through comparison of them with the psalms 
and other like poetry in the Old Testament. The lament-form, he 
maintains, is never the vehicle for argument or reasoned discussion but 
always represents a man’s spontaneous reaction to misfortune. Chapter 
iii, with which the poem begins, is a lament; so, too, are chapters xxix- 
xxxi; and these chapters provide the framework to the dialogue between 
Job and his friends, in which, again, Job’s speeches are in lament-form. 
The speeches of the friends are, on the other hand, disputatious, but 
this is due to the fact that Job’s persistent complaint has forced them to 
cast their intended comfort in the form of argument. This leads Job 
into counter-argument, but only briefly, for he quickly turns away from 
them to appeal to God for help. Lamentation, not argument or reasoned 
discussion, is thus the controlling form and the dominant note in 
chapters iii-xxxi; hence the tone in which God answers Job in chapters 
xxxviii—xli, and Job’s self-abasement in his reply, xlii. 1-6. 
Westermann’s argument is convincing up to a point. To describe the 
Book of Job simply as a discussion of the problem of undeserved suffer- 
ing is to fail to discern its penetrating awareness of the mystery and 
tragedy of life. Nevertheless, to say that it is not coneerned at all with 
this problem is to ignore the prologue and the epilogue; and it is note- 
worthy that Westermann does not discuss these. Furthermore, to argue 
that since the lament-form is not elsewhere a vehicle for reasoned dis- 
cussion it could not have been used by the author of Job for this purpose 
is scarcely permissible. For the poet’s very sensitivity to the meaning 
of life would enable him, if it did not indeed compel him, to make new 
use of a literary form which had hitherto been restricted. Similarly, 
Westermann’s contention that the book, being a lament, does not belong 
to the Wisdom Literature is most questionable; for this is to hold that 
literary form is the only criterion in this connexion, and to treat as 
irrelevant the fact that Job, like Proverbs and the rest of the Wisdom 
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Literature, is concerned with the question, ‘What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him?’ ; and this again suggests that the author is making new 
use of an already existing literary form to give effective expression to 
his thought. 

Except for the Elihu speeches, which he regards as a late addition, 
Westermann treats the book as substantially the work of one author. 
His own admirable study, however, rather points to the conclusion that 
the literary history of the book is more complex than he allows. 


Théologie de l Ancien Testament, Tome II, L’Homme. By P. VAN 
ImscHooT. Pp. ix+342. Bibliothéque de Théologie, Série III, 
Théologie Biblique, Vol. 4. Paris-Tournai-New York—Rome: 
Desclée & Co., 1956. No price. 


IN the first volume of this work, published in 1954, the author brought 
together the essentially unsystematic affirmations of the Old Testament 
concerning God, his being, his character, and his attributes; outlined its 
treatment of creation, providence, angels and demons; surveyed the 
different ways in which it describes the process by which God revealed 
himself; and treated of its representation of God’s covenant-choice of 
Israel. The short notice which appeared in Volume VII, part 2, of this 
Journal described the treatment of these subjects as quite conventional, 
but added that further comment must be withheld until the appearance 
of the promised second volume which was to discuss the Old Testa- 
ment doctrines of Man, and of Divine Judgement and Salvation. 

However, the second volume now under review deals only with Man, 
and it follows the same conventional lines as the first. The first chapter, 
entitled ‘Origine et nature de l’homme’, summarizes the two accounts 
of the creation of man found in the opening chapters of Genesis, but 
passes over in silence the great passages in which the Second Isaiah 
affirms that man was created by God. The implications of the fact that 
these affirmations were made without explanation are so tremendous 
that they must surely be taken into account in any presentation of the 
Old Testament doctrine of Man. The chapter continues with a discus- 
sion of the meaning of the statement that man is in the image of God, 
of the Oid Testament concepts of flesh, soul (nephesh), and spirit, and 
of the representation that the seat of the emotions is to be found in one 
or other of the parts of the body. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘La Vie et la destinée de ’hom me’, 
records without reconciling the various ideas finding expression in the 
Old Testament as to the nature of physical life, the meaning of dea th, 
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and the condition of man after death. Chapter Three, ‘Les Devoirs de 
homme’, discusses man’s duty towards God, particular attention 
being paid to the requirements of the cult, and towards his fellow men. 
The method employed under each of these headings is that of listing 
the various laws and commands, direct and indirect, as to human con- 
duct. The fourth chapter, ‘Le Péché’, treats of the Old Testament 
concepts of sin, retribution, and expiation. 

Within the limits of description which the author appears thus far 
to have imposed upon himself all this is admirably done. Practically 
every passage dealing with each subject brought under discussion is 
cited. Furthermore, the author reveals a wide and at the same time dis- 
criminating knowledge of the vast literature on the religion of Israel, 
though it is unfortunate that the initials and names of the authors 
referred to are so often wrong—the list of errata at the end of the book 
is little more than a collection of samples. But what he has produced in 
these two volumes is not yet a theology; he has simpiy brought together 
certain of the dat. from which a theology of the Old Testament might 
be constructed. It is to be hoped that he will attempt such a construc- 
tion in the third volume on Divine Judgement and Salvation. In the 
meantime further comment must still be withheld. 

C. A. Smmpson 


Central Ideas in Amos. By A. S. Kape.rup. Pp. 86. Skrifter utgitt 
av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo: II. Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse. 1956. No. 4. Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 
1956. Kr. 8.00. 


As we should expect, Professor Kapelrud presents Amos as a thorough- 
going cultic traditionist. 

Amos was called to prophecy, not to preach ethics. He did not demand 
that the people adopt new standards: ‘the standards were already there, 
set by Yahweh’, and ‘it was the people who had turned the standards, 
not Yahweh, nor Amos.’ His appeal, therefore, was rooted firmly in 
tradition; and it was by reference to the generally accepted, but as yet 
unwritten, law of life within the Covenant (in particular in reliance upon 
its twin conceptions of ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness’—‘their content must 
be known to everybody’) that he denounced the prevalent cruelty of his 
day, denied the popular misconcepticn that sacrifice by itself was 
enough, and proclaimed inevitable doom. 


But this traditionism on the part of Amos was not confined to the main | 


substance of his message. It is observable everywhere. Thus, on the 
theological level, Amos derived his idea of a universal God from an 
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already long-established ‘amalgamation’ between Yahweh and the 
ancient Canaanite supreme god, El; and, so far as his literary forms are 
concerned, he borrowed his ‘woes’ from the dirge and followed them 
with the participles found normally in the curse. It is, too, a traditionism 
that was closely associated with the cult. Amos, as a noged, was in charge 
of a large part of the herds reared for sacrifice in the Jerusalem temple. 
This explains his many cultic phrases (e.g. “The Lord will roar from 
Zion’), his casting of his strictures on the nations in the mould of the 
ritual ‘execration texts’ recited at the New Year Festival, and his in- 
debtedness to an even more important feature of the Festival in his 
description of the Day of Yahweh. 

Yet it would be a mistake to regard Amos as a mere traditionist—even 
a mere cultic traditionist. Without any doubt ‘he stressed features which 
he had taken over from the cult, but he gave them a new turn’—such 
as the overtones of meaning which it may be suggested he added to the 
verb daras, and his unquestionable reinterpretation of the purely cultic 
Day of Yahweh which he took as his starting-point. Since, then, he was 
able so ‘to use and to transform the best ideas in the tradition in which 
he lived’, Amos may be adjudged ‘a great man. A great man in the ser- 
vice of God.’ 

By and large, and within the terms of reference presupposed, the 
presentation is convincing. At any rate, it is just as convincing as the 
presentations of the ‘revivalist preachers’ and the ‘liberal theologians of 
the last century’, with which Professor Kapelrud contrasts it, when they 
also are brought within the same terms of reference. Yet are we justified 
in accepting these terms without further examination? For as soon as 
we begin to think seriously about them, the issue appears as nothing like 
so clear-cut as Professor Kapelrud seems to imagine. 

In the days when Amos was regarded generally as ‘the.first writing 
prophet’, it was difficult enough, even then, to decide which of his ideas 
were original and which derived. But then, at least, it was thought that 
we could compare documents, most of which could be approximately 
dated, many of them localized, and some, even, assigned to authors. Now, 
however, the task of deciding is made much more difficult, because we 
can compare only ‘traditions’—traditions that are by their very nature 
shadowy and hard to identify precisely, that are often impossible to 
localize, and that are nearly always undatable (though most agree in 
being ‘ancient’). Add to this the constant preoccupation with ‘the cult’, 
for the details of which we are entirely dependent on passing references 
in the traditions themselves (suitably interpreted) and such other in- 
formation as can be abstracted and imputed to Israel from surviving 
non-Israelite documentary sources. And we begin to wonder just how 
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much evidence there really is on which any sure conclusions of any kind 
in matters of this sort can legitimately be based. 

To say this is not to cast stones at Professor Kapelrud’s presentation 
of Amos as it stands; taken as it stands, and accepting the pre- 
suppositions, it is convincing. Nor is it to say that the presuppositions 
are wrong, merely because (somewhat inconveniently) they do not admit 
of there being sufficient reliable evidence on which a conclusion may be 
based: it may well be that there is not sufficient reliable evidence. It is, 
however, to suggest that, granted the presuppositions, it is possible to 
construct a variety of presentations of Amos, each differing from the 
other, yet each equally convincing in itself, by the simple process of 
sorting and resorting the various elements in the tradition according to 
the requirements of any particular presentation. 

True enough, Professor Kapelrud makes no claim to omniscience, 
Time and again he acknowledges, rather engagingly, that ‘we do not 
know’, or that ‘we shall probably never know’. Yet, in spite of this, his 
presentation is nothing if not definite. This is because, in the absence of 
knowledge, he has permitted himself a very liberal use of inference. As 
typical examples of his inferences may be quoted the two concluding 
paragraphs of the section headed ‘Amos and Ethics’: 

Amos never mentions any commandments, rules or laws. That does 
not mean that they did not exist. It seems, however, to indicate that the 
standards which were relevant to Amos were not formulated in written 
form, but were found only in oral tradition. They were known, but not 
codified. 

Nor does Amos mention Moses. That does not mean that Moses has 
not existed, but it indicates rather clearly that Amos ¢:* | ot know him 
as an authority on law. If Moses had been that to hi:u, it would have 
been most useful to mention him and to point to his authority. We may 
be allowed to conclude that the ethical standards which were authorita- 
tive to Amos were not yet attached to the name of Moses. 

H. F. D. Sparks 


Der Verfassungsentwurf des Ezechiel (Kap. 40-48). By HaRTMUT 
Gese. Pp. viii+ 192. (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, XXV.) 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. DM. 23.80. 


Few books of the Old Testament have commanded greater interest in 
the last generation than che book of Ezekiel, and widely different views 
as to its date, authorship, and unity have been propounded. Dr. Gese 
confines his attention to the last nine chapters of the book, of which he 
offers a minute analysis. In the section Ezek. xl-xlii he finds evidence 
that there is material from more than one hand and more than one 
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period, while in the succeeding chapters he distinguishes a Nasi source 
and a Zadokite source. The analysis is acute and scholarly, as one would 
expect from one who pursued his research under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Elliger in Tiibingen and Professor Goetze in Yale, and no one 
will study this monograph without learning a great deal from it. Never- 
theless, the reviewer must confess that he is doubtful of this fragmenta- 
tion, and is far from convinced that so complex 2 process lay behind the 
compilation of these chapters. 

Dr. Gese would locate the Nasi source in the late exilic period, and 
thinks the earliest components of the Zadokite source antedate the 
governorship of Zerubbabel. Yet he also holds that the Priestly Code 
is earlier than the Zadokite source, which aims to limit the priesthood 
to the Zadokites, as against the wider priesthood of the Priestly Code, 
and he argues that as the issue of the conflict the Zadokites secured the 
High Priesthood. This seems to the reviewer an improbable develop- 
ment. From the days of Solomon the Jerusalem priesthood had been in 
the family of Zadok, and when the author of Ezek. xliv distinguishes 
between the Levites who went astray and the sons of Zadok who kept 
the sanctuary of God, it is most natural to understand him to be dis- 
tinguishing between the country Levites and the Jerusalem priests. He 
is therefore only retaining for the Zadokites the position they had long 


‘held in the Temple. At the same time he concedes to the country Levites 


some status there, though not the equal status which Deuteronomy had 
provided for, but which b7d been successfully resisted in the time of 
Josiah. This is understanda » = as a stage in the history of the priesthood 
before the final compromise we find in the Priestly Code, in which the 
Zadokites share the priesthood with the house of Ithamar, while the rest 
of the Levites had a lower status. It does not seem to the reviewer 
understandable if already the priesthood had been awarded to Zadokites 
and Ithamarites, and this section of Ezekiel was a fruitless challenge to 
a situation it in no way influenced. For it is meaningless vo suggest that 
this challenge ensured the High Priesthood to the Zadokites, unless it is 
first shown that the Priestly Code had contemplated a High Priesthood 
in the line of Ithamar, which was then wrested from that line after the 
Priestly Code appeared. In pre-exilic times the line of Ithamar was dis- 
placed by the parvenu Zadok in the days of Solomon. It would be hard 
to adduce evidence that the line of Ithamar had succeeded in ousting the 
Zadokite line later, and if it had not, then Ezek. xliv simply continued 
the status quo, so far as the High Priesthood was concerned, and failed 
completely to limit the ranks of the general priesthood to the Zadokites. 
Its total success was therefore nil on this view, and it has no bearing at 
all on the history of the priesthood. It but vainly tried to set the clock 
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back and to displace from the Jerusalem priesthood some who had al- 
ready been given a title to it. Nor is the reviewer persuaded that the 
Priestly Code followed the promulgation of the Deuteronomic Code so 
closely as it would have to have done, if it preceded a plan for the Temple 
which itself preceded the time of Zerubbabel. 

Despite his reservations the reviewer recognizes the careful work of 
the author, and especially in the Appendixes to his book, in which he 
reconstructs the plan of the Temple as the basis of the date given in 
Ezek. xl-xlii. H. H. Rowzey 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce M. Metzcer. Pp. 
ix+274. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. $4.00. 


Tuts book—a most attractive and elegant piece of printing—is an 
introduction to the Apocrypha for the educated non-specialist, i.e. 
though expecting cultured and scholarly interests, it assumes little 
knowledge of the background of biblical studies, explains all technical 
terms, and on critical questions is content with answers sufficiently 
broad to include the majority of expert opinion. 

The version and arrangement of the books are those of the RSV of 


the Apocrypha, on the translating committee of which the author served. 


Each book is first placed in an historical and literary setting, an account 
given of the transmission of the text, and the contents summarized with 
references; the section then concludes with an assessment of the book’s 
literary worth and theological standpoint. All this is extremely well 
done; the author, while not regarding the Apocrypha as canonical 
Scripture, clearly has a real love and sympathy for it, which he com- 
municates effectively, if sometimes naively. __ 

Frequent reference is made to the liturgical use of the Apocrypha in 
all the major Christian communions, and there is a special chapter on 
its treatment and evaluation by the Churches down to the present day. 
There are also chapters on the influence of the Apocrypha on the N.T., 
and on “The Pervasive Influence of the Apocrypha’ in English litera- 
ture, in Music, in Art, and in a variety of aspects of everyday life. These 
pages contain some fascinating curiosities. In addition to lists of Old 
Masters and oratorios on Apocryphal themes we are treated to the fact 
that Columbus was encouraged by, and even raised money by exploit- 
ing, 2 Esdras vi. 42; the controversy between Whiston and Dean Swift 
over Mary Toft, the Surrey ‘Rabbit Breeder’; and the designs on the 
cast-iron stove plates of the Pennsylvania Germans! 

In Appendixes he deals with Current English Translations and the 
Apocryphal N.T. There is a selected bibliography, intended to help a 
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wide variety of readers, listing twenty-three basic books with a brief 
comment on each. 

It is a minor blemish on the book that when the author touches on 
topics outside his special field, which includes not only the Apocrypha, 
but also the N.T., he commits some surprising inaccuracies. “The wise 
man differed from the prophet in that he did not preface his remarks 
with “Thus saith the Lord” ’ is something of an over-simplification, 
even if Jer. xviii. 18 is taken as indicating a distinct class of ‘wise men’. 
1 Macc. vi is not by any means ‘the first time in the annals of war that 
elephants appear to have been utilized’ (sic). The Temple of Bel was not 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World. ‘Clergy not licensed to preach’ 
are not ‘lay readers’. In the same footnote, however, on p. 191 ‘persons’ 
for ‘parsons’ is clearly a printer’s error. 

This is, in short, a charming book, ideally suited to students starting 
theology and to adventurous Bible study groups. The artistic dust-cover 
should be kept as long as possible; the hard cover is a sad disappoint- 
ment! J. A. BAKER 


Qumran Studies. By CHAIM RaBIn. Pp. xv+135. Scripta Judaica 
II. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957. 215. 


Tue theory underlying the first seven chapters of Professor Rabin’s 
book is, broadly speaking, ‘that the Qumran community continues the 
haburah of the first century B.c., an organization within which people 
could trust each other in matters of tithing of produce, ritual purity of 
food, and other halakhic matters affecting everyday contact between 
individuals’ (p. viii). 

The first two chapters of the book, by far the most convincing, show 
that the Qumran procedure for the admission of new members and the 
rules relating to property bear a closer resemblance to the correspond- 
ing procedure and rules of the haburah than those of the Essenes. Even 
so, it is worth noting, firstly, that at least Philo’s description of the 
Essenes strongly suggests that what they meant by property were 
capital goods' and, secondly—a point admitted by Professor Rabin— 
that there is no evidence of the haburah having held common meals as 
distinct from ad hoc gatherings of haburah shel mizwah. 

Chapters III-VII of the book, though they contain much that is sug- 
gestive, are rather less convincing than the first two. Since in the 
author’s view the sectaries of Qumran were ‘a diehard Pharisee group 

! See Philo’s Hypothetica xi. 5 (= Euseb. Praep. Evang. vitt, xi. 5), Loeb 
Classical Library, vol. ix, in Colson’s translation, and especially Colson’s foot- 
note at p. 439. 
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trying to uphold “‘genuine” Pharisaism (as they understood it) against 
the more flexible ideology introduced by the Rabbis in authority’ 
(p. 69), his studies would seem to demand a firmer ehronological frame 
of reference than the one he adopts. On this point Professor Rabin 
wavers between the archaeological evidence from Qumran on the one 
hand, and a priori sociological considerations on the other. Thus, at 
p. viii he dates the rise of the Qumran community ‘within the first 
century A.D.’, while somewhat reluctantly conceding that ‘if we accept 
the archaeologists’ reasons for dating the final abandonment of Khirbet 
Qumran by the sect in A.D. 69, we might perhaps identify the sect with 
the people who reoccupied the main building after 4 B.c. (we do not 
know how long after)’ (pp. viii-ix). Yet, at p. 36 we are told that on a 
priori grounds it is probable that the haburah system ceased to function 
around the year 70, ‘when the whole fabric cf Palestinian Jewish society 
was altered’.' Since no definite information is available about the 
withering away of the so-called haburah system and its substitution by 
Tannaitic authorities, one wonders when the strains and stresses first 
revealed themselves within the old-Pharisaic system. The archaeological 
evidence from the Qumran buildings coupled with the programatic 
statement in the Manual of Discipline, viii. 12-16, would point to a time 
anterior to A.D. 6, unless one is prepared to argue that the buildings at 
Qumran need not necessarily have been occupied at any time by the 
sect which produced the manuscripts found in the caves of the Qumran 
area. There is, moreover, the difficulty that Pesher Nahum speaks of the 
‘expositors of smooth words’ as siding with a Greek king of the second 
century or of the early part of the first century B.c.,? and this is important 
since ‘the expositors of smooth words’ mentioned in the D.S.S. are 
rightly regarded by Professor Rabin as opponents of the sect (p. 55). 
Chapters III—VII present other difficulties. In fairness to Professor 
Rabin it must be pointed out that the main purpose of his book is to 
test rather than prove a theory. But, granting this, interdependent con- 
jectures are so numerous in the book and so often qualified that a 
reviewer cannot help having misgivings even about some of the avowedly 
tentative conclusions based on such conjectures. For example, in the 
chapter on the Holy Congregation Professor Rabin ekes out ingeniously 
the scanty information about this group found in Rabbinic literature. 
But even if one accepts all his conjectures, the parallels he suggests with 
1 Cp. also last paragraph at p. 66. Rabin’s argument (et p. 67) to the effect 
that it is not impossible that the foundations for the elimination of the haburah 


system were laid at the time of the victory of the Hillelites over the Shammaites 
blurs his chronology still more. 


2 The king appears to be Demetrius, though the beginning of his name is 
missing, and could be either Demetrius I or Demetrius III. 
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the D.S.S. are not convincing. There is really no evidence that the 
zégenim mentioned in D.S.D. vi. 8 and C.D.C. ix. 4 were ‘teachers’ ; 
rather would they appear to have been elders who ranked in the sect’s 
hierarchy below the priests. The term 2égenim undoubtedly means dif- 
ferent things in the Rabbinic sources quoted by Professor Rabin and in 
the D.S.S. It is difficult, therefore, to equate the Qumran maskil with 
its zégenim on the one hand, and with the zégenim whom Simeon b. 
Manassia equates with the maskilim of Dan. xii. 3 on the other. A 
further difficulty is that according to C.D.C. xiv. 3-8 it is the priest at 
the head of the Many who instructs the community. In any case, the 
Danielic term ha-maskilim could quite naturally and independently have 
given rise to some such interpretations as those of Simeon b. Manassia 
and the Qumran sectaries, not to mention the use of the term by the 
Karaites. 

One of the most important chapiers in Professor Rabin’s book is 
Chapter IV, which treats of the sect and its opponents. The author’s 
conclusions may conveniently be summed up in his own words: 
‘.. . although Rabbinic sources give us no inkling of an organized 
resistance to what we may perhaps call the Rabbinic revolution in 
Pharisaism, the features to which the Scrolls express opposition are 
such as befit the first-century Rabbis, and in their totality only them’ 
(p. 66). What clearly emerges from Professor Rabin’s discussion of the 
identity of the sect’s opponents is that they had the majority of the 
people on their side, but he fails to stress the fact that the sect regarded 
itself as unjustly attacked and misrepresented by its opponents. One is 
given the impression that the ideological offensive was conducted in the 
main by the sect against the so-called Rabbinic authorities and their 
followers. This somewhat one-sided view provides Professor Rabin 
with a basis for a number of conjectures to which he attaches critical 
significance, chief among these being his contention that the references 
in the D.S.S. to the ‘language’ of the sect’s opponents relate to the 
Mishnaic Hebrew of the Tannaitic authorities. An alternative explana- 
tion is, indeed, possible. A passage such as D.S.T. iv. 17-18, to take 
one example of many, conveys a different impression—it clearly rings 
like a plaint of a minority accused of heresy.' Since it may reasonably be 
assumed that the controversy between the sect and its opponents was 
at least to some extent a public affair, it is improbable that the sect’s so- 
called Rabbinic opponents accused the sect of clinging to outmoded 
doctrines of the old-Pharisaic élite, even if they themselves were bent on 
popularizing less rigorous doctrines. Bearing this consideration in mind 
the references to the ‘language’ of the sect’s opponents admit of the 
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simple explanation that the sect regarded the denunciations by its op- 
ponents as blaspheming what it cherished as divinely revealed truth. 
That O°D173 1109, for example, need not necessarily mean the Mishnaic? 
Hebrew of the sect’s opponents is shown by D.S.T. ii. 35. This passage | 
implies an active opposition to the sect, for the hymnist’s words, ‘and ‘ 
hast not caused me to be afraid of their blasphemy (BM1B723)’ would be 
meaningless as a reference to the supposedly Mishnaic Hebrew of the 
sect’s opponents. 

A plausible point adduced by Professor Rabin in support of his argu- 
ment that the sectaries of Qumran opposed the taking of the Law out 
of the exclusive keeping of the haburah is the use of the term ‘ammé 
ha-drazoth in D.S.T. iv. 23-27 (p. 62).! A closer examination of the 
passage and of its sequel shows, however, that it is not by any means 
certain that the term as used in the above hymn has the inner-Jewish 
connotation characteristic of Pharisaism rather than the ethnic con- 
notation it has in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Professor Rabin 
insists that ‘the parallelism “Thy people” and “all them that transgress 
Thy command” excludes the possibility of seeing here a reference to 
the world conquest of D.S.W. ii. 10 seq.’, and that ‘the sense is clearly 
that the sect will . . . be able to impose its conception of the Law upon 
the [Jewish—A.R.] outsiders, who at present are unaware of it and do 
not practise it’ (p. 62). Now, this contention is open to challenge. To 
begin with, there is no compelling reason to assume that “Thy people’ 
and ‘them that transgress Thy command’ are balancing parallels. If 
7D in the passage quoted by Professor Rabin is, as it might well be, an 
echo of Jeremiah li. 20, then ‘ammé ha-drazoth are as likely to be 
heathen nations as Jewish ‘outsiders’. Furthermore, the eschatological 
motif in D.S.T. iv. 26-27 bears a close resemblance to that in D.S.H. 
v. 4-5, although there the phrase kol ha-goyim is used instead of kol 
‘ammé ha-drazoth. The ethnic connotation of the latter term would also 
accord with the sequel to D.S.T. iv. 26-27, which makes it clear that 
God’s ultimate wonder will be to make his mighty deeds known ‘io all 
living’ . 

The points discussed above are, of course, not all Professor Rabin 
has to say about the relationship of the Qumran sect and the haburah, 
but they are points which bear upon the validity of his theory, and it is 
impossible within the compass of a review to deal with the numerous 
conjectures which Professor Rabin offers. While, in the opinion of the 


' The relevant passage runs as follows: “but didst impose their [i.e. the sect’s— 
A.R.] fear upon Thy people and make them a hammer [or: a shattering—A.R.] 
for all ‘ammé ha-drazoth to annihilate with judgement all them that transgress 
Thy command’. 
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present reviewer, Professor Rabin presses his case much too far, his 
book is not without importance, for he draws attention to some features 
of the Qumran sect which have not been sufficiently appreciated by 
scholars hitherto. Two such features are: (a) the possibility of a link, or 
rather of an earlier link than Professor Rabin would perhaps allow, be- 
tween the haburah and the Qumran sect, and (4) the difference between 
the halakhic terminology of the Tannaim and that of the sect. In the 
absence of confirmatory evidence from manuscripts discovered at 
Qumran I am not persuaded, however, that the halakhah of C.D.C. x. 
10-xii. 18 as well as the implied prohibition of niece-marriage in C.D.C. 
v. 10-11 formed part of an original Qumran document. 

ArRiE RUBINSTEIN 


The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect in English translation with 
introduction and notes. By THEODOR H. Gaster. Pp. 359. Secker 
& Warburg, 1957. 30s. in linen, ros. 6d. in paper. 


Dr. GASTER states in the preface his beliefs that the Scrolls were com- 
posed ‘between about 170 B.c. and 68 a.D.’, that ‘they were conserved in 
the library of an Essene monastery or meeting house’, being the religious 
literature of the Essene brotherhood although some elements may have 
been derived from earlier sources, that they enable scholars ‘to recon- 
struct the spiritual climate of early Christianity’ and that they throw 
light especially on the mission of John the Baptist and on the constitution 
of the primitive Church, but that they contain nothing anticipatory of 
or parallel to the great Christian doctrines. After this bold but unproven 
beginning, he lamely concludes that it is unsafe at the present time to 
draw historical conclusions from the texts or to speculate about historical 
allusions in them. Each work is introduced by a preface briefly describ- 
ing it and followed by notes justifying the translation and citing parallel 
passages illustrating the text; in these the author is occasionally betrayed 
into fantastic explanations by excessive learning or ingenuity, e.g. in his 
explanation of ‘Lebanon’ (p. 253, n. 45). The same ingenuity makes the 
arrangement of the text difficult to follow in a number of places. 
Unfortunately errors and omissions, inaccurate and meaningless 
renderings, mar the translation; and these may escape the reader’s 
attention, since the translation is so free that he may have difficulty in 
discovering what exactly is being translated, especially as the lines are 
not adequately numbered to give the correspondence between the 
Hebrew and English texts. Some of these defects may be noted in order 
that the reader may be apprised of them. Sheer errors are “The sons of 
thy handmaid’ for ‘of thy truth’ (p. 173, 1. 30), ‘who kept silent’ for ‘who 
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were silenced’ or ‘destroyed’ (p. 237, 1. 16), ‘two and a half’ for ‘one and 
a half cubits’ (p. 267, |. 26, where the description of the weapon is spoilt), 
‘spear and lance’ for ‘spear and dagger’ (p. 267, 1. 28) and also for ‘shield 
and dagger’ (p. 268, 1. 1), and ‘graving tool’ for ‘mould’ (p. 296, n. 59; 
see F.7.S. xlvii, p. 210). Omissions are ‘for his honour’s sake’ (p. 240, 
1. 24; H x 11) and several references to ‘splutterer of falsehood’ in other 
Scrolls in the glossary of words and phrases (p. 312, 11d; H x 9 and 
Q 1 14 8-10,). The whole passage describing the dagger (W v 7-14) is 
omitted on the ground that ‘we do not yet know the precise meaning of 
many of the terms employed’ (p. 267); this is most unfortunate, since 
quite enough can be made out to show that the sica used by the Zealots 
is being described. Another omission is ‘500 from each tribe’ after ‘six 
thousand’ (p. 268, 1. 36). Inaccuracies are ‘all in Jewry’ for ‘all in the house 
of Judah’ (p. 238, I. 33), ‘to the house where he was dwelling in exile’ for 
‘to the place where he was discovered’ (p. 240, 1. 39; for M193 is no- 
where used of the exile of an individual person), ‘priests’ for ‘priest’ 
(p. 241, 1. 7), ‘their columns shall stand’ for ‘they shall stand in 
columns’ (p. 281, 1. 7) and ‘high priests’ for ‘high priest’ (p. 281, 1. 32); 
misprints are ‘Jennaeus’ for ‘Jannaeus’ (p. 248, 1. 8) and “Torgum’ for 
‘Targum’ (p. 296, 1. 9), as well as ‘iv 3’ for ‘v 3’ (p. 267). A few render- 
ings are bizarre, such as ‘turned tail’ and ‘chasing’ as applied to a routed 
enemy (p. 167, ll. 19, 31), ‘felling the slain’ for ‘despatching the wounded’ 
(p. 271, 1. 16) and ‘lying tongues which were like the venom of adders’ 
(p. 153, ll. 20-21). Lastly, what sense can be attached to ‘if a man puts 
forth his left hand to gesticulate . . . he shall be mulcted for 10 days’ 
(p. 63, ll. 22-23)? Gesticulation per se is no offence and mulcting alone 
means nothing. Since Rabbinic law describes the left hand as used in 
cacando, the rule simply means that this act may not be carried out in 
the circumstances described (D vii 15 ; see Marcus in F.N.E.S. xi, p. 209). 
At the same time, although the professional scholar will soon learn 
to use Dr. Gaster’s translation with caution, the general reader will find 
it the most suitable for his purpose; it is lively and stimulating and con- 
tains many happy renderings. G. R. Driver 


The Manual of Discipline, translated and annotated with an intro- 
duction. By P. WERNBERG-MOLLER. Pp. 180. (Studies on the 
Texts of the Desert of Judah, Vol. i, edited by J. van der Ploeg.) 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 25 gl. 

The Manual of Discipline is the title which has been given to the docu- 

ment, found in Qumran Cave I in 1947, describing the practice of the 

Qumran community. This translation is made from the facsimile edition 
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published by Millar Burrows in The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's 
Monastery, 1950-1. In the introduction the author summarizes the 
evidence for the dating of the scroll. The terminus ad quem, he argues, is 
provided by the archaeological evidence, which indicates that the scrolls 
may have been deposited in the cave as late as A.D. 70. To fix the terminus 
a quo, he looks first at the palaeographical evidence as that has been 
presented by Trever, Birnbaum, and Teicher. This he holds to be in- 
conclusive. It is the orthographical and philological evidence which is 
important. 

The fact that the great profusion of matres lectionis is one of the out- 
standing characteristics not only of the Manual of Discipline but also of 
the first Isaiah scroll suggests that these two scrolls come from the same 
period. But this orthographical peculiarity dees not, in the author's 
opinion, point to a late date. The usage of the Nash Papyrus, the em- 
ployment of vowel letters by the Massoretes to denote not only the 
quantity but also the quality of vowel sounds, and the fact that the 
quotation of biblical passages in the Talmud indicates that in numerous 
cases rabbinic discussions were based on plene spellings no longer pre- 
served in the Massoretic text, all suggest that the Isaiah scroll is a 
biblical manuscript from the time before the Massoretic text was 
standardized. This scroll and so the Manual of Discipline are thus of 
considerable antiquity. 

The philological evidence points in the same direction, despite the 
arguments advanced by a number of scholars who maintain that the 
manuscripts must be late because of the occurrence in them of late 
rabbinic or Karaite expressions and usages, the forms of pronouns and 
suffixes purportedly pointing to Arabic influence, the use of Aramaic 
forms, the confusion and weakening of gutturals, and the, again pur- 
ported, agreement of the first Isaiah scroll not with the Septuagint but 
with the Massoretic text and the late versions. These arguments the 
author rejects on the ground that ‘we possess no adequate means of 
ascertaining whether a word is late or early; our Hebrew dictionarics 
are incomplete, and a particular word in the Scrolls, which is only re- 
corded in our Talmudic dictionaries, may have been current for cen- 
turies before the Talmudic age, and may have been handed down in 
very ancient literary documents which are no longer existing . . . and 
their absence from our records of classical Hebrew may be purely acci- 
dental.’ If this is so, he continues, then the scrolls supplement our know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language at an early stage. The forms which are 
ascribed to late Arabic influence are in fact to be regarded as genuinely 
ancient forms. The Aramaisms can be accounted for by the circumstance 
that the mother tongue of the scribes was Aramaic. The weakening and 
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confusion of gutturals occurs also in the Massoretic text. And a close 
examination of the variants from the Massoretic text in the first Isaiah 
scroll actually suggests that this scroll is a ‘Vulgdrtext which was current 
in pre-Massoretic times’. The author maintains, furthermore, that the 
evidence provided by the content of the Manual of Discipline and its 
literary relationship to other writings is congruent with this interpreta- 
tion of the orthographical and philological evidence, and points to the 
conclusion that ‘the document is to be dated in the first half of the 
second century B.c.’, and that it was ‘produced by early Essenes of 
the Maccabaean age, who indulged in Torah studies and apocalyptic 
speculations’. 

The translation is a literal translation. The textual notes record the 
emendations of the Hebrew adopted in the translation. Many of these 
had already been suggested by other scholars as the notes indicate. 
Fresh emendations put forward here for the first time are explained and 
justified in the commentary. This runs to 110 pages and is an admirable 
piece of work. It notes the quotations from the Old Testament, the 
Pseudepigrapha, and other writings (carefully listed in the reference 
tables following the commentary); it calls attention to the divergences 
from these texts as reflecting the thought and theological presuppositions 
of the authors of the document; it records renderings by earlier trans- 
lators which the author has been unable to accept, and gives his reasons 
for their rejection. The argument is in each case carefully stated, and 
is based, sometimes on Old Testament usage in contexts of which the 
passage in question is reminiscent; sometimes on the meaning of some 
particular root in a Semitic language other than Hebrew; sometimes on 
the clear meaning of other passages in the document. At the same time 
the author recognizes that there are inconsistencies in the document, 
which must not be explained away. 

Not every one will agree with all of Dr. Wernberg-Moller’s con- 
clusions. But it is unlikely that there will be any dissent from the judge- 
ment that the work is a piece of first-class scholarship, honest, careful, 
and imaginative, by a Semitist of the highest promise, quite at home in 
the vast literature related to his subject. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to work through the commentary will find his knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and not least of biblical Hebrew, considerably increased. 

C. A. Simpson 


Maccabees, Zealots and fosephus: an Inquiry into Fewish Nationalism 
in the Greco-Roman Period. Sy WILLIAM REUBEN FARMER. Pp. 
xi+239. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. $4.50. 


Tuis book expands the author’s article in 7.7.S., N.S. iii (1952), 
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pp. 62 ff., on “The Palm Branches in John 12, 13’. While noting that 
many scholars (Eisler is meritioned only in a footnote, and in another 
sense) have seen that the ‘nationalism of the First Century A.D. had its 
roots in the earlier political and religious history of Israel’, the author 
seeks to establish this more securely in the face of Josephus’s assertion 
that a ‘fourth philosophy’ of this kind, but ‘secularly motivated’ was 
founded in a.D. 6, and of that otherwise good historian’s biased stress 
that the many Jewish violations of the pax romana were due to bandits 
(Anorat) apparently unconnected with his own philo-roman Hasmonean 
ancestors. 

Dr. Farmer links the term Zealots (as did Eisler) with the Maccabees’ 
‘zeal’ for the law (1 Macc. ii. 23-28) and the O.T. 83. He notes (quoting 
Dean Stanley) that many Maccabee names recur among the Zealots, 
and shows, somewhat diffusely, that the Maccabees were remembered 
in N.T. times through the Hanukkah (’Ey«xaiva of John x. 22), Nicanor’s 
day, and other similar national festivals mentioned in the Megillath 
Taanith; and he reminds us that palms (symbol of rebellious Judaea 
even on Roman coins) were used by the Maccabees in their cleansing of 
the Temple—which so dominated the Zealots’ hopes that they abandoned 
‘the impregnable towers of the upper city still in their possession’ once 
the Romans had the Temple thoroughly ablaze, and then tried to 
establish a tabernacle in the wilderness. 

His objections to the widespread dichotomy between Jewish national- 
ism and Apocalyptic might have been reinforced by quotations from 
the Pseudepigrapha, besides those from the Dead Sea Rule of War. 
And surely Josephus shows up his own Tendenz (suggesting to the 
Romans that it was nothing in Jewish religion which caused his native 
people to be such a thorn in their flesh) in his eagerness to flatter his 
imperial patron when he says that ‘the proclamation of Vespasian as 
emperor on Jewish soil had fulfilled an ambiguous oracle . . . in their 
sacred scriptures . . . that one from their country would become ruler 
of the world’, but that the Jews ‘understood this to mean someone of 
their own race’ (B.F. vi. 312-13). Perhaps that is why Josephus ‘did 
not think it proper’ to relate Daniel’s explanation of the stone in Dan. ii. 
31 ff. (Ant. x. 210). Dr. Farmer might also well have included the 
episode of the Jewish father who killed himself and his seven sons ‘and 
so underwent death rather than slavery’ (B.7. i. 312-13) as another pas- 
sage where Josephus reveals the true nature of these ‘Anor7jpua’. 

An Index to the biblical, Josephus, and Rabbinic citations would add 
to the value of the book. Among the few misprints noted, in footnote 12, 
referring to Schiirer, ‘Part II, II. 80’ should read ‘Div. II, Vol. III. 80’. 

H. P. Kincpon 
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The New Testament and Rabbinic Fydaism. By Daviv Davsze. 
Pp. xviii+460. Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion I] 
(1952). London: The Athlone Press, 1956. 453. 


In diesem umfangreichen Werk legt ein hervorragender Sachkenner 
mehr als 100 Einzeluntersuchungen (davon etwa 3/5 schon verdffent- 
licht) vor, die erneut unter Beweis stellen, wie unentbehrlich die 
Kenntnis der rabbinischen Literatur fiir das Verstindnis des N.T., 
namentlich der Synoptiker, ist. D. fat den Stoff unter 3 Uberschriften 
zusammen: I. Messianic Types, II. Legislative and Narrative Forms, 
III. Concepts au? Conventions. Es ist ein erstaunlich weiter Bogen, den 
diese Einzeluntersuchungen umspannen: Priformationen der messia- 
nischen Aussagen des N.T., Haustafeln, Taufkatechismus, die Seligprei- 
sungen, das ius talionis, die Handauflegung, die Ehescheidung, chrono- 
logische Probleme, der ‘Greuel der Verédung’—das sind einige heraus- 
gegriffene Beispiele fiir die Vielfalt der Fragen, die D. anpackt. Nicht 
immer wird man ihm zustimmen kénnen. Aber immer wird man die 
Kombination profunder rabbinischer Kenntnisse mit juristischem 
Scharfsinn und tiefem Verstandnis fiir das Anliegen der neutesta- 
mentlichen Texte bewundern. 

Der Reichtum des Inhalts bedeutet eine Verlegenheit fiir den 
Rezensenten: Wollte man ihn Aufsatz fiir Aufsatz auch nur beschreiben, 
so wiirde schon damit der Rahmen einer Rezension weit iiberschritten 
werden. So muB er sich mit der Feststellung begniigen, daB das Buch 
von D. sich schon in der kurzen Zeit, die seit seinem Erscheinen 
vergangen ist, einen festen Platz in der neutestamentlichen Debatte 
verschafft hat. Der Rezensent hat den wichtigsten Ertrag fiir die Exegese 
des N.T. in der Theol. Literaturzeitung, \xxxiii (1958), cols. 348-52, 
an 14 Beispielen dargestellt und sich zu einem Einzelproblem in der 
Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xlviii (1957), pp. 127- 
32 (“IIPEZBYTEPION auBerchristlich bezeugt’), geauBert: Es handelt 
sich hierbei um die iiberzeugende These Daubes, daB érifeows trav 
xe“p@v Tod mpeoBurepiov 1 Tim. iv. 14 nicht ‘Handauflegung seitens des 
Presbyteriums’ (gen. subj.) bedeutet, sondern Wiedergabe von semikhath 
zeqgenim ist = ‘Handauflegung zur Verleihung der Altestenwiirde’ (gen. 
finalis), Ordination. Diese sprachliche Beobachtung D.s ist von weittra- 
gender Bedeutung fiir die Gesamtbeurteilung der Pastoralbriefe. 
Zunachst bestitigt sie das Alter des christlichen Ordinationsritus; da in 
1 Tim. iv. 14 der spiatjiidische Fachausdruck iibernommen ist, mu8 
namlich die christliche Ordination schon von der palastinischen Kirche 
geiibt worden sein, was auch deshalb wahrscheinlich ist, weil das 
Judentum die Ordination nur in Palastina iibte. Wichtiger ist, daB die 
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Behauptung, 1 Tim. iv. 14 (angebliche Ordination durch das Altesten- 
kollegium) widerspreche 2 Tim. i. 6 (Ordination durch den Apostel), 
hinfallt und damit auch alle literarkritischen Konsequenzen, die man 
aus ihr gezogen hat. Vor allem aber ist bedeutsam, daB die Amter der 
Pastoralbriefe mit dem Fortfall des Beleges fiir die Existenz eines 
Altestenkollegiums in neuem Licht erscheinen. Man wird jetzt zuver- 
sichtlicher als bisher behaupten diirfen, daB die Pastoralbriefe nur das 
Amt des émioxoros (Gemeindeleiters) und des didxovos kennen (i 
Tim. iii). Fiir die Existenz eines Altestenamts daneben haben wir 
keinen Anhalt, vielmehr wird zpeofvrepos an allen vier Stellen (1 Tim. 
v. I, 17, 19, Tit. i. 5) Altersbezeichnung sein (vgl. J. Jeremias, Die 
Briefe an Timotheus und Titus,’ Das Neue Testament Deutsch 9, 
Géttingen 1955, Exkurs zu 1 Tim. v. 17). Das heifBt: die Amter der 
Pastoralbriefe spiegeln ein sehr friihes Stadium, in dem es noch kein 
hierarchisches Schema gab (vgl. Phil. i. 1 odv émuoxdmors Kai dvaxdvois). 
Bedenken gegen die Echtheit der Pastoralbriefe ergeben sich also von 
den Amtern her nicht. 

Der Raum verbietet es, an weiteren Beispielen zu zeigen, wie 
wichtige Erkenntnisse das Buch von Daube vermittelt und welchen 
groBen Dienst es der neutestamentlichen Forschung leistet. 

JOACHIM JEREMIAS 


A Theology of Election: Israel and the Church. By Jak6s Jocz. 
Pp. viii+228. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 25s. net. 


In an earlier work the author essayed a survey of the history of the 
relations between Jews and Christians. In the present work he moves 
into the theological realm and examines the concept of election in rela- 
tion to Church and Synagogue. It is marked by learning and much 
subtlety of mind, and at the same time it is throughout an existentialist 
study. For the author is conscious that he himself is involved in the 
things of which he writes. For he is a Hebrew Christian, bound to his 
Jewish brethren by ties of blood and to the Church by ties of faith, and 
unwilling to repudiate the ties on either side. 

He argues that while Israel is irrevocably the elect of God, by the 
grace of God and independently of her worth or merit, election is not 
automatic by virtue of birth alone. In the last resort men stand before 
God as individuals, and ‘Israel’ is a spiritual concept in relation to 
election, so that only they who respond to the grace of God belong to 
the Israel of election. At the same time by extension Israel may include 
gentiles who come to share the response of Israel in faith and obedience 
to God. It might have been expected that the Old Testament thought 
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on the ‘Remnant’ would have figured in the author’s argument more 
largely than it in fact does. Similarly the thought on the mission of 
Israel finds less place than it might have been: cted to find. 

The thought of Christ as the response to the uvj-s and promises of 
Judaism is emphasized, and also the Jewish character of the Church in 
its origin, and the author enters a caveat against the acceptance of the 
Judaism of the Mishnah as identical with the Judaism of the time of 
Jesus, or the assumption that it is the sole heir of the faith of the Old 
Testament. The book leads up to the Hebrew Christian position, and 
therefore has something of the character of an apologetic for the writer’s 
own faith. He argues for the loyal solidarity of the Hebrew Christian 
with the Jewish community, even though from their side he is repudiated 
and involved in suffering, and at the same time for the humble accep- 
tance of his Divine election in Christ. It is here that the existentialist 
character of the book is clearly seen, and the author’s consciousness that 
he is involved in the tension between Synagogue and Church which is 
the subject of his study. 

It is curious that while the author has read widely he does not appear 
to have used some books which he might have been expected to mention. 
Lev Gillet’s Communion in the Messiah is an inexplicable omission, and 
it is surprising that B. W. Helfgott’s Doctrine of Election in Tannaitic 
Literature is unmentioned. This is a Jewish work, with a point of view 
quite other than Dr. Jocz’s, and on that account the more called for 
attention. T. C. Vriezen’s Die Erwahlung Israels nach dem Alten Testa- 
ment might have been referred to, and the reviewer’s Biblical Doctrine 
of Election has much in common with the present work, even though in 
its total scope it is very different. H. H. Row.ey 


Die Zeit der Kirche: Exegetische Aufsdtze und Vortrdge. By 
HEINRICH SCHLIER. Pp. viii+-314. Freiburg im Breisgau: Verlag 
Herder, 1956. DM. 10. 


Tuis volume contains a number of essays and lectures first published 
at various dates between 1932 and 1955. together with a little hitherto 
unpublished work. It covers the period which witnessed the author’s 
conversion from the Evangelical Church to Roman Catholicism, though 
only one of the essays was written after this event. Those who are 
interested in the relations between the two confessions in Germany, and 
in the philosophical and other presuppositions which underlie these 
relations, will find here much of importance. The reviewer must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that he is not equipped to act as guide in such 
matters, and must deal with the material before him in its character as 
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‘exegetische Aufsitze und Vortrage’. As such, it covers a wide field: 
the fourth gospel, the Pauline epistles, the Pastorals, and Revelation; 
Baptism, Eucharist, Preaching; the Gentile mission, the law, the 
Church, dogma. Clearly no single review can do justice to all these 
themes. 

We may begin with Dr. Schlier’s Nachwort, in which he summarizes 
the content and drift of his collected articles. His thesis is that the New 
Testament itself is ‘catholic’, that the principles of Catholicism are in 
fact those of the apostles. What he has to say on this thesis gathers 
about two main themes, World and Church. World suggests in the first 
place the political world; and three of Dr. Schlier’s papers (The Judge- 
ment on the State in the New Testament; Antichrist (on Rev. xiii); 
Jesus and Pilate) arose out of the Church’s conflict with the State in 
Germany. World also implies the actual history of Jews and Gentiles; 
this raises the questions, which are discussed in further papers, What 
do we mean by Gentiles ? What do we mean by Israel? Here also belongs 
the problem of a natural knowledge of God. The theme Church leads 
to more controversial issues. Protestantism professes to take its stand 
upon Scripture and Scripture only; but it does not take the Canon, the 
whole Canon, seriously. Scripture leads ‘through itself’ to the Church, 
with its sacraments and ordered ministry. Hence we have a discussion 
of Baptism in Rom. vi (also of Dr. Barth’s views on Baptism), and of 
the Ministry. Not only the Pastorals but also 1 Cor. show Paul taking 
‘the “Catholic” line’. At this point too come not only the discussions of the 
Church, but also those of ethics (there are chapters on Love in 1 Cor. 
xiii, and on the Law of Liberty), and those on the liturgical activity of 
the assembled Church. 

It will be seen at once that the problems handled here are of great 
interest and importance. Dr. Schlier’s treatment of them is certainly 
learned and judicious; whether it is completely satisfactory is a question 
which different readers will doubtless answer differently. Whether his 
answers necessarily and inevitably lead to Rome is another question to 
which, perhaps, more answers than one are possible. It does not seem 
practicable here to summarize and discuss the contents of twenty-one 
distinct and quite extensive papers, but the following general observa- 
tions may be made. 

Most impressive, perhaps, is the detailed thoroughness with which 
Dr. Schlier goes to work. For example, in his exegesis of Rom. xii. 1 f. 
he begins with a three-and-a-half page discussion of the meaning of 
Paul’s parakaloumen. Next he inquires into the subject of this verb, and 
for four pages more amplifies the basic answer, “The direct subject is 
the apostle himself, but the indirect is the mercy of God.’ His method is 
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always to interpret Scripture by Scripture. This is indeed a sound 
principle, and probably no great loss is involved in the fact that in the 
exegesis of the Johannine Prologue no attempt is made to study the 
extra-biblical background of the word Jogos. It is perhaps more serious 
that critical questions are left almost wholly out of account. For example, 
though the reviewer would agree whole-heartedly that the Pastoral 
Epistles, whatever their origin, and whatever doctrine of Church and 
ministry they teach, confront us as part of Holy Scripture and are to be 
treated in accordance with that fact, he cannot feel happy about a dis- 
cussion of ‘Die Ordnung der Kirche nach den Pastoralbriefen’ in which 
the question of authorship is never even raised. An interesting exception 
to this ‘a-critical’ (Dr. Schlier is certainly neither uncritical nor anti- 
critical in the ordinary sense) handling of the material is the analysis of 
John i. 1-18 into verse passages with prose insertions. 

Not only in the articles on Rom. xii. 1 f. and on the Pastorals already 
mentioned, Dr. Schlier shows keen interest in the position and im- 
portance of the apostles in the primitive Church. Possibly here from 
time to time he makes unjustified transitions, as also perhaps in the 
fascinating but difficult discussion of Kerygma and Sophia—an exegesis 
of passages in 1 Cor. which leads to an account of the New Testament 
foundation of dogma. The fact that the Kerygma can be analysed into 
clauses (1 Cor. xv) scarcely suffices to make it dogma. Dr. Schlier has 
no love for a dialectical representation of Christian truth. A charac- 
teristic interest in being appears, for example, in the discussion of 
Christian wisdom (the believer is not merely wise in the moment of 
faith; there is a new wisdom, and a new Weise-Sein and Weises-Sagen), 
and in the controversy with Dr. Barth about Baptism. 

It is unlikely that any English reader will take up this long and diffi- 
cult book who is not capable of reading critically. This is well; for it is 
a serious, learned, and suggestive book, and to the critical reader it will 
convey a good deal of instruction, his gratitude for which will not lead 
him to suppose that all Dr. Schlier’s conclusions are equally valid. 


Das Evangelium des Matthdus. By Ernst Loumeyer. Edited by 
W. Scumaucu. Pp. 10*+-429. (Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar iiber das Neue Testament, begriindet von H. A. W. 
Meyer. Sonderband.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1956. DM. 22. 

Txis volume is not a complete commentary on the first gospel; it is de- 

scribed in the sub-title as ‘nachgelassene Ausarbeitungen und Entwiirfe 
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zur Ubersetzung und Erklarung’. But there can be no doubt that the 
publishers were right to issue it as a Sonderband in the Meyer series, 
and all its readers will be grateful to Dr. W. Schmauch for the labour he 
has expended on the work of his ‘teacher and friend’. If the book is not 
the complete and indispensable work of reference normally expected in 
a Meyer commentary, it is nevertheless suggestive and instructive. 

It may be well first to indicate what it does and does not contain. 
There is no Introduction (and no Index). Of the Commentary only the 
exposition of chs. 21, 22 was prepared for the press by Lohmeyer him- 
self. Here the material is presented in the same form as that employed 
by Lohmeyer in his commentary on Mark: each section contains an 
introductory paragraph, translation, detailed notes, and finally a sum- 
mary. As far as the available material permitted, this arrangement has 
been followed elsewhere in the gospel. There is in fact more material 
than in the circumstances one would have dared to hope for, but even 
so (to mention only the largest lacunae) there is no commentary on vi; 
vii; ix. 35-xi. 30; xxiv; xxv. These are sad omissions, for Lohmeyer’s 
final views on these chapters would have been particularly welcome. 

The general ‘line’ of the commentary will not surprise those who 
know Lohmeyer’s Mark, and his Galilda und Jerusalem, Kultus und 
Evangelium, and Gottesknecht und Davidssohn. The following paragraphs 
are intended to illustrate Lohmeyer’s views and methods. 

1. Lohmeyer’s interest in Galilean Christianity is illustrated by his 
belief that the Matthean birth and infancy narratives originated in 
Galilean circles. Thus, after noting that the birth narrative is ‘vom Geist 
und Gehalt des ATs erfiillt’, and that the thought of the creative power 
of the Spirit (in virginal conception) is not of Hellenistic origin but 
springs from a special kind of Jewish apocalyptic (the argument is 
not quite convincing here), he concludes: ‘Der Kreis, aus dem dieser 
Bericht stammt, ist wohl doppelsprachig; er hat eine andere griechische 
Ubersetzung des ATs . . . als die LXX . . . Er hat Sitten der Verlobung, 
die nach Galiléa zu weisen scheinen . . . er lebt nicht von messianischer 
Kénigshoffnung, sondern von der Erwartung des Siindenheilandes. 
Diese . . . Zeichen deuten auf eine Schicht urchristlicher Glaubigen in 
Galiléa, welche die Frémmigkeit der ‘Anawim weitertragen’ (18). 

2. Lohmeyer is by no means subservient to prevailing critical views, 
for example with regard to the relationship between the synoptic gos- 
pels. His treatment of Matt. xxi. 1-11 and the Marcan parallel provides 
an example. It might at first appear that Matthew had improved the 
artless Marcan story, but in truth the relationship between the two is 
more complicated. Significant points are (a) “Two disciples’ (Matt. xxi. 
1) for ‘two of his disciples’; (6) Mark emphasizes that no one had sat 
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upon the ass, Matthew that ass and colt were together; (c) in Mark 
Jesus promises to send the ass back, in Matthew it is assumed (with 
slight change of wording) that the owner will immediately accede to 
the request; (¢) Mark presupposes (without quoting) the LXX< transla- 
tion of Zech. ix. 9, Matthew uses a different translation; (e) Mark 
stresses the disciples’ obedience to Jesus (a hagiographical motive), 
Matthew their fulfilment of prophecy (an eschatological motive). 
These and other observations lead to the conclusion: ‘Es ist deshalb 
kaum ein Zweifel, da8 Mt hier von Mk unabhingig ist; sein Bericht 
ist vielleicht literarisch jiinger, aber er bewahrt manche urspriinglichen 
Ziige, welche bei Mk verlorengegangen sind’ (298). 

3. Lohmeyer’s exegesis (except where it is clear that he had left only 
preliminary notes) is almost too detailed to illustrate, but attention may 
be drawn to his final summary of the last verses of the gospel (xxviii. 
16-20). It is instructive to note how he takes up the major points one 
after another. First the text, then the authenticity; he notes that the 
disciples in this story represent all disciples; it is the charter of Galilean 
Christianity in its mission to the world. But the command to evangelize 
is not the only content of the paragraph: its primary theme is the revela- 
tion of the kingdom of God, and its Christological content is the en- 
thronement of the Son of Man. The disciples are and remain—disciples 
of their Master. They are bound together by ‘der Glaube an den eschato- 
logischen Herrn und der Gehorsam gegen Seine Gebote’ (426). This is 
the characteristic feature of Matthew. 

The publication of this volume will make possible a serious assess- 
ment of Lohmeyer’s contribution to New Testament studies; but for 
such an assessment the time is scarcely yet ripe. The reviewer may, 
however, confess that a growing scepticism with regard to not a few 
details of Lohmeyer’s work is matched, on his part, by a growing 
admiration for the freshness and mental energy with which Lohmeyer 
grasped the problems of primitive Christianity. One regrets that he did 
not live to see the Dead Sea Scrolls. There is much to learn from him, 
even when one does not agree; and the act of violence which terminated 
his scholarly output should be deplored as loudly as it is condemned. 

C. K. Barrett 


Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II. By RENE LAURENTIN. Pp. 232. 
Paris: J. Gabalda et C'*, 1957. 1,700 fr. 

PROFESSOR LAURENTIN’S book has done two great services in the study 

of Luke i. 5-ii. 52: he has established that the two chapters are the work 

of a single mind; and he has shown that their character is essentially 
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midrashic, similar in method of composition to Rabbinic haggadah. The 
book opens with a convincing exposition of the formal structure of the 
two chapters, which is seen as a diptych of John and Jesus in seven parts 
—Annunciations, Visitation, Births, Circumcisions and Manifestations, 
Recovery. A number of interesting detailed contrasts are drawn from 
this analysis. Of John, for example, it is prophesied by Gabriel that ‘he 
will be great before the Lord’: of Jesus, in a parallel place, that ‘he will 
be great’. In view of biblical usage John’s greatness is taken then to be the 
greatness of a man, Jesus’ the greatness of God. Now it is clear that the 
more of this sort of contrast we can see to have been intentionally written 
into the story, the more confident we can be that there is one mind be- 
hind it, and the less room there will be for recondite source-criticism. 

The principal theme, however, Laurentin takes not to be the John— 
Jesus contrast, but the fulfilment of the Scriptures in Jesus, and here 
surely he is on firm ground even if some of his evidence seems over- 
strained. He establishes numerous verbal conne~.ons between the chap- 
ters and certain verses in Dan. ix-x and Malachi iii-iv, and secondarily 
with eight other passages in the Old Testament and Apocrypha includ- 
ing Exod. xl and Zeph. iii. The sum of these typologies seems to him to 
make the main theme of Luke i-ii to be the fulfilment of the prophecies 
in which Yahweh is foretold as entering his temple. The culmination 
of the two chapters is the Presentation, where Jesus, like the Messiah and 
the Holy One of Daniel, and Yahweh in Malachi, inaugurates the last 
times with judgement in the midst of the Temple cult. The overshadow- 
ing of Mary by the Spirit is in reminiscence of the overshadowing of the 
Tabernacle by the Shekinah in Exod. xl, and Mary is the new Taber- 
nacle therefore: after the entry into the Tabernacle comes the entry into 
the Temple. Echoes of the entry of the Ark into Jerusalem in 2 Sam. 
vi-vii reinforce this construction. Mary is further taken to be the 
Daughter of Sion of Zeph. iii and other prophecies, in which it is said 
that Yahweh will be in her. Jesus’ name replaces that of Yahweh in the 
Lucan transcription of these prophecies, thus making clear the author’s 
intention to identify the two. 

The evidence for some of these typologies is overwhelming, notably 
the Daniel and Malachi ones, and these are enough to show that the 
method of writing has been, at least in part, the composition of the story 
round Old Testament texts, as was done in Midrashic writings. One 
does, however, feel the need for some less subjective criterion in tracing 
typologies, and some of Laurentin’s will be difficult to maintain. To 
establish a typology it is necessary to provide (a) a doctrinal motive for 
the N.T. author, (5) verbal evidence, preferably a catena of corre- 
spondences of actual words in Greek. It is almost impossible to conceive 
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a doctrinal motive for St. Luke to use Judith, for example, as Laurentin 
claims he does: and the verbal evidence for the use of 2 Sam. vi is of the 
thinnest. Correspondences must be in Greek to carry any weight, and 
many of Laurentin’s are between the M.T. and a hypothetical Hebrew 
retranslation of Luke i-ii in a very hypothetical Hebrew original. One 
feels seriously doubtful about the key Zeph. iii passage, where a lot of 
weight is placed on the common expressions yaipe and ‘Fear not’ (for 
which an explanation has already been found in Dan. x anyhow). All 
of this is not enough to undermine the main position of the book ; though 
it may be that this particular theme, with its centre in the Presentation, 
which does not strike the reader very forcibly as the climax of the chap- 
ters, is secondary, and that other O.T. references have priority in St. 
Luke’s thought. 

But a more serious consequence follows from Laurentin’s very suc- 
cess: for the more thickly sown symbolisms are seen to be, the more 
unlikely it becomes that these details are also historical, and historicity 
is for him of the essence. He claims to show St. Luke’s scrupulous care 
for historical fact from his prefacing the word ‘about’ to the symbolic 
three months of the Visitation—perhaps the time was twelve or fourteen 
weeks, but the evangelist is being truthful if he says ‘about’. But one 
cannot say that the angel’s name was nearly Gabriel, or that Zacharias 
was struck approximately dumb, and we shall have in the end either to 
believe that the New Testament exactly repeats the action of certain 
passages in the Old, or to accept that St. Luke thought that symbolic 
truth was enough. Laurentin comes near to seeing this when he says 
on p. 48, “These passages [Dan. ix-x] have served as a literary model to 
describe an analogous situation’; but as other literary models appear, 
and detail after detail finds a typological explanation, one wonders how 
much of the analogous situation will be left in the end. Has Laurentin 
not cooked the goose he most cherishes? When he has eaten his symbolic 
cake, will he not find that the historical one is gone also? 

M. D. GouLpER 


Jesu Abschiedsrede Lk 22, 21-38 (III. Teil einer quellenkritischen 
Untersuchung des lukanischen Abendmahlberichtes Lk 22, 7- 
38). By Hetnz ScHURMANN. Pp. xii+-160. Neutestamentliche 
Abhandlungen, XX Band, 5 Heft. Miinster Westf.: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. DM. 11. 8a. 

Tuis is the third volume of a detailed inquiry into the sources of Luke 

xxii. 7-38. Vol. i, on the Passover Narrative, and vol. ii, on the Institution 

Narrative, were reviewed in 7.7.S. v (N.S.), pt. i (April 1954) and vii 
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(N.S.), pt. i (April 1956) respectively. This third volume, on the Farewell 
Address, was in fact finished by 1947, before the other two, and it laid 
down the technique used in them, as well as pointing the way to the con- 
clusions confirmed by them. 

The three volumes together establish an impressive case for St. Luke 
having given preference, in his account of the Last Supper, to a single, 
continuous non-Marcan source, which he augmented, but only slightly, 
from Mark, and touched up editorially. Moreover, there may even be 
indications that this, in its turn, was part of an entire Passion Narrative 
—perhaps of an entire gospel. 

This, while intrinsically interesting, is also of special importance in 
view of the Proto-Luke hypothesis, to which far too little attention has 
usually been paid, despite the lead given by Streeter and Dr. Vincent 
Taylor. What is clearly needed now is further investigation along Dr. 
Schiirmann’s lines, not only in the Passion Narrative, but also earlier 
in the gospel. It is possible that much new light may thus be thrown on 
the relation of St. Luke’s special source or sources to Mark and others 
of his presumed quarries. Already, in the present study, there are indica- 
tions pointing away from any dependence of Luke on Matthew in the 
passage examined. 

The details can only be verified by much longer study than the present 
reviewer has so far devoted to it. But the impression is that, as in the 
other two volumes, linguistic analysis has been carried out with the 
utmost precision and that, so far as such evidence goes, the conclusions 
are justified. It is, of course, true that source-criticism is precarious so 
long as it rests on the mere counting of words (especially when it is 
debatable how much real Lucan material we have as a ‘control’): nobody 
is more conscious of this than Dr. Schiirmann (see, for example, p. 14, 
n. 62). And even when, in the linguistic field, one has gone farther than 
mere counting (as Dr. Schiirmann does), there are still other non-linguistic 
factors to be taken into account: is the kind of source indicated by the 
linguistic analysis probable on other grounds? Can a plausible account 
be offered of its origin and transmission ? Only when the whole picture is 
coherent can a theory be said to have reached a high degree of probability. 

But, although this is not his primary purpose, Dr. Schiirmann does 
in fact devote a certain amount of discussion to the form-critical prob- 
lems (see his summary on the last two pages), and the conclusions drawn 
from the total inquiry make a very impressive bid for recognition. Time 
will show how far the pursuit of a similar technique elsewhere will con- 
firm them: ‘Es fehlt bislang noch eine auf sprachlichen und stilistischen 
Einzelbeobachtungen aufbauende Erforschung der ganzen Luk Passions- 


geschichte’ (p. 141, n. 149). 
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Meanwhile, even if Dr. Schiirmann had done nothing more, he would 
have placed scholarship in his debt by his enormous treasury of facts, 
Not only do his minute and painstaking notes on each word of the 
passage provide a statistical analysis of vocabulary and usage (a worthy 
sequel to Dr. H. J. Cadbury’s work on Luke), but the indexes to this 
third volume constitute a concordance of idioms valuable far beyond its 
immediate object—if (as the standards of the book as a whole strongly 
suggest) it is reliable. In addition to this, there are several noteworthy 
exegetical studies, of which the important one on the d:arifepar passage 
(Luke xxii. 29) is one interesting example. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Schiirmann will carry his researches 
farther, and that his extremely able lead will be followed by others. 

I have noted the following slips: p. x delete ‘to’ in the title of J. A. 
Emerton’s article ; xi ‘Robinson, F. A. F.’ should be ‘Robinson, F. A. T.’; 
ibid. ‘Scott, W. F. M.’ should be ‘Scott, W. M. F.’; 13, n. 58 for ep” adrav 
read é£ adrav ; 29, |. 22 add stop; 31 sub fin. for éxei read éxet; 32, sub fin, 
for éofa: read gorar; 41, n. 145 in d:ariPecbar, change wrong fount; 48 
sub fin. for ‘punktiliar’ read ‘punctiliar’ (in an English quotation); 114 
sub fin. for évdexa read évdexa. C. F. D. Moute 


Saint Paul: Les Epitres aux Thessaloniciens. By B. RiGavux. Pp. 
xxxii+754. Etudes Bibliques. Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, J. 
Gabalda et C’, Editeurs, 1956. 


THIs magisterial and, in both senses of the word, weighty work, planned 
over twenty years ago but hindered in its execution by the war, is a 
welcome addition to the commentaries in the Collection d’Etudes 
Bibliques begun by Pére Lagrange, as it is also an excellent example of 
the massive scholarship which has come to be associated with that series. 
It must be the most elaborate study of the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
now available, and the material necessary for coming to a conclusion on 
almost any subject connected with them will be found laid out here in 
great detail, together with an exhaustive bibliography. 

The book is almost equally divided between Introduction and Com- 
mentary. In the Introduction, after an account of Thessalonica and the 
apostle’s mission there and a discussion of the occasions and dates of 
the two letters, Pére Rigaux gives a close analysis of their vocabulary, 
style, and literary affinities. It is here, as in the treatment later of the 
technical vocabulary of eschatology and in the examination of particular 
words and expressions in the commentary, that his work will probably 
be found most valuable. He considers theories that Paul is dependent 
on the apocalypses in Mk. xiii and Mt. xxiv and rejects them in favour 
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of Paul’s knowledge of the oral tradition behind these chapters. He also 
rejects Selwyn’s arguments for a primitive Christian catechism, though 
he does not perhaps do justice to the juxtaposition of words and phrases 
not specifically Pauline on which those arguments rest. (Note 2 on page 
107 refers wrongly to ‘Ph. Carrington, The Primitive Christian Calendar. 
A Study in the Making of the Marcan Gospel, t. i. Introduction and Text, 
Cambridge, 1952. La i* éd. était de 1948.’ There was no first edition of 
this work in 1948, and the reference should be to “The Primitive 
Christian Catechism, Cambridge, 1940’. This is one of a regrettably 
large number of mistakes, misspellings, and misprints.) There is a full 
discussion of the authenticity of the epistles, the conclusion being that, 
while there is no perfect solution to the problems raised by the second 
epistle, it should be regarded as the second and as genuine. The chapter 
‘L’apétre et son message’ attempts a reconstruction of Paul’s concep- 
tion of his office and function from the words which he uses about his 
activities, and of the kerygma; the latter is a little too systematic to come 
alive and to penetrate to the message as a whole. Chapter vii, of almost a 
hundred pages, is a valuable study of eschatological thought in general 
and of the technical vocabulary which belongs to it, parousia, Antichrist, 
&c. The Introduction conciudes with a full-dress statement of the manu- 
script evidence and with a history of the exegesis of these epistles from 
the earliest times to the present day, and is followed by some 400 pages 
of commentary. 

The reader may at times, perhaps, find himself wondering whether 
this is not too elaborate. Is it a sign of a general tendency of the theo- 
logical literature of our time towards bulkiness that Pére Rigaux’s com- 
mentary on the eight short chapters of the Thessalonian Epistles runs 
to 786 pages, only a few pages short of Pére Lagrange’s commentary on 
the twenty-four longer chapters of St. Luke’s gospel? Or is it the parti- 
cular circumstances of the renaissance of biblical studies in the Roman 
Church, to which he refers as succeeding to the barren period of the 
modernist crisis, which lead him to treat so many matters au fond and 
to be so lavish in making available so much of the (largely Protestant) 
literature on the subject, generally by unabbreviated reference? Thus 
in the section on the place and date of the epistles there is a full-scale 
discussion of Gallio and the Gallio inscription, and the section on the 
text not only lists all the chief manuscripts with detailed notes on their 
date and character, but also includes a general treatment of the principles 
of textual criticism, with reference to the work of Westcott and Hort, 
von Soden, and especially Lagrange, which could be found elsewhere, 
while some of the notes on individual words and phrases seem to have 
grown beyond the size convenient for a commentary. It is, no doubt, use- 
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ful to have so much relevant material collected together, and every 
student of these epistles is likely to be beholden to this commentary for 
some years to come, but there is also a danger that in so faithfully and 
judiciously reproducing the views of others, and in treading his way so 
patiently through all the possible theories, the author may not allow 
his own judgements to stand aut sufficiently clearly. This is especially 
unfortunate in dealing with the Thessalonian epistles, since perhaps 
their chief interest lies in the fact that they are written so early in the 
apostle’s missionary life and so soon after his visit to Thessaionica. They 
therefore provide unique material for constructing a picture, with as 
sharp outlines as may be, of the nature and circumstances of the apostle’s 
mission and of the temper of the church which resulted from it. The 
test of a commentary is, at least in part, whether it makes these things 
come alive, so that the letters become really comprehensible as letters of 
an apostolic missionary written only a few months after the foundation 
of this particular church. Thus in 1 Thess. ii. 3 ff. Paul suddenly, and 
rather surprisingly, embarks on apologia, and goes out of his way to 
protest the purity of his motives in preaching the gospel. What lies be- 
hind such protestations and makes sense of them? In his brief note on 
this passage in his commentary Dibelius raises this question, and sug- 
gests as the answer the necessity which Paul still has of distinguishing 
himself in the eyes of his converts from the crowd of wandering 
preachers and pseudo-philosophers, each with a nostrum to sell. This 
may or may not be correct, but it makes the passage stand out, and makes 
us ask questions of it, in a way that Pére Rigaux’s more detailed treat- 
ment does not. This is perhaps to say that the value of this commentary 
will be realized only as it is frequently used, and as the judgement of the 
author is increasingly appreciated. 

On the difficult question of the date of the parousia he is naturally 
cautious. Taking his departure from the decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission on the matter he is anxious to safeguard the position that Paul 
did not ‘teach’ error. Thus he writes: ‘On peut éviter également toute 
difficulté en recourant a une distinction, d’ailleurs fondée entre l’expres- 
sion de la vérité et l’expression d’un sentiment. Une valeur affective a 
pour norme l’honnéteté et non la vérité: la crainte, l’espoir, l’attente, 
l'amour, la joie ne sont pas soumises aux catégories du vrai et du faux. 
Dans notre cas, Paul exprimerait réellement l’espoir de se trouver encore 
vivant au temps de la parousie. I! ne peut pas enseigner qu’il en sera 
ainsi, car le disciple n’est pas plus que le Maitre: Marc., xiii. 32; Matth., 
xxiv. 36. Dans les apocalypses, on n’attend jamais la fin pour lointaine, 
mais les calculs ne sont pas mathématiques et les signes absolument 
définitifs : c’est une spéculation.’ But, apart from the reference to Paul’s 
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knowledge of the substance of Mk. xiii. 32, which is doubtful, this 
hardly settles the matter. What Paul writes of the parousia in 1 and 2 
Thessalonians scarcely suggests that he thought that he was dealing with 
speculation. While it may be granted that ‘the imminence of the 
parousia’ cannot be shown to be part of the ‘teaching’ of Paul, the 
question remains whether what he does teach can have verisimilitude 
except as arising naturally out of a firmly held belief in an imminent 
parousia. Do the necessary presuppositions which make a man speak 
as he does, and from which his teaching becomes what it is, belong any 


less to the apostolic faith than the express teaching itself? 
C. F. Evans 


The Wrath of the Lamb. By ANTHONY TYRRELL HANSON. Pp. x+- 

249. London: S.P.C.K., 1957. 255. 

Dr. HANSON found in the Revelation of St. John a specifically Christian 
doctrine of the wrath of God, related essentially to the cross, which sug- 
gested to him tracing the concept of the wrath right through the Bible. 
He has done thoroughly and masterfully something that needed doing, 
with important consequences for the doctrine of the Atonement and a 
Christian theology of power, suggested in the last chapter. 

To summarize: 

1. O.T. Two main strands develop: (a) the personal; wrath is 
Jahveh’s personal reaction to sin, more and more eschatologically 
expressed ; (b) the impersonal, beginning in Deuteronomy and complete 
in Chronicles and Daniel: an inevitable process in history. 

2. Inter-testamental Period. Two ideas appear: (a) that man may 
appease God’s anger (Maccabees); (b) the wrath as disciplinary (Ps. 
Solomon, and some Rabbis)—both blind alleys, remarkably rare in 
O.T. and N.T. 

3. N.T. Dr. C. H. Dodd held in his commentary on Romans that the 
wrath in Paul is impersonal—‘the principle of retribution in a moral 
universe’. Dr. Hanson substantiates this with much brilliant exegesis, 
e.g. of Paul’s fondness for 5éx.0s and cognates as revealing a Johannine 
idea of self-judgement, which he also traces behind the teaching of 
Jesus. (Here he rightly condemns arguing from ‘Jesus angry’ to “God 
angry’. The N.T. significantly never uses of God an adjective or verb of 
anger.) In Hebrews to reject the love of God on the cross is self- 
destruction. In Revelation the wrath is the impact in history of the cross 
on those who reject it in Christ and his Church. Rev. xiv. 20 compared 
with Isa. Ixiii. 1-6 shows how far it is from being a literal attribute of 
God: the wine-press of God’s wrath was trodden ‘outside the city’ 
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(cp. Heb. xiii. 13 ‘outside the camp’). Satan ‘conquers’ by killing, the 
Lamb and his followers by dying (p. 165). Revelation, seemingly the 
most Jewish, is in fact the most Christian book of all. To sum up, God’s 
wrath is the reverse side of the revelation of his righteousness in the 
cross, and is likewise recognized by faith. 

This is most exciting and convincing. The only criticism is one of 
emphasis. Contrary evidence is fairly indicated, but the ‘either/or’ of 
Western logic is not entirely avoided (e.g. Appendix 4), and this may lie 
behind what seems a relative failure to bring out the personal force of 
the wrath. dpy? Oeod is a personal expression. To the Jew all that 
happens is of God—even the activity of Satan, as Dr. Hanson remarks 
(p. 72)—and modern distinctions between active and permissive will of 
God do not say quite the same thing. Only metaphor can make the leap: 
it is the Wrath of the Lamb. Man is not abandoned to the impersonal 
working out of his own sin in history—the End of history has come 
upon him, either as mercy or as wrath. 

Dr. Hanson’s achievement is to place this ‘either/or’ where it belongs— 
in us, not God—and to enable us to understand the supreme metaphor 
of the Bible. J. P. M. Sweer 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem 
_recensuerunt TIOHANNES WORDSWORTH et tHENRICUS IVLIANVS 
WHITE, in operis societatem adsumto HEDLEY Friperico Davis 
SpaRKS (Partis tertiae fasciculus tertius Apocalypsis Iohannis 
recensuit H.F.D.S., pp. 407-596). Oxonii: e Typographeo 
Clarendoniano, 1954. Sos. 


For this fascicle, which completes Wordsworth and White’s edition of 
the Vulgate New Testament (WW), the following manuscripts have been 
used: A, C, D, F, G, 9, I, K, O, IT, 2, T, U, V, W, Z, and the Old Latin 
witnesses c dem diu gig h haf m t. Several of these last, c for example, 
have more Vulgate than Old Latin in their text of Revelation. 

The collator’s initials are given against each manuscript so that we 
can know who is responsible at each citation. Dr. Sparks himself is 
responsible for O, W, Z, diu, and jointly responsible for @, I, K, J7, 2, 
U. He is particularly to be congratulated on his discovery of a mixed 
text of Revelation with affinities with D in two Durham manuscripts of 
Bede’s commentary (cp. 7.7.S.,N.S.V, pp.227-31). The commentary itself 
he cites on the basis of three manuscripts, two of which he has collated. 
Of the two original editors, White seems in general to be particularly 
accurate, but Wordsworth’s collations may require re-examination. 
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Most Vulgate manuscripts of any importance seem to be included. 
Merk, in the Vulgate apparatus to his Novum Testamentum Graece et 
Latine, cites in addition Monacensis lat. 6230 (saec. ix). It goes mainly 
with AF, but does not seem to add much to the evidence. The following 
manuscripts may also be noted: New Testament fragments (saec. vi) 
including Rev. vi. 2-15 in the Archivio Arcevescovile, Ravenna, cp. 
Mercati in Alcuni scritti e brevi saggi di studii sulla Volgata pubblicati in 
occasione del cinquantenario monastico di sua Eminenza il Cardinale Gas- 
quet, Rome, 1917; the Toledo leaf (saec. vii?) with Rev. xi. 15-xii. 9 
on the verso, cp. T. Ayuso Marazuela, La Vetus Latina Hispana, i. 
(1953), 348; Sangallensis 2 (= S in Acts of WW) which is reputed as 
having an ordinary text; Sangallensis 75 (saec. viii-ix) from Tours has 
contacts with other Tours manuscripts; the second volume of a Bible 
(Prov.—Rev. xviii. 20, saec. viii-ix) formerly Metz, Biblioth¢que Muni- 
cipale 7, destroyed in 1944, of which photographs exist; the Bible at le 
Puy, trésor de la Cathédrale (saec. viii-ix), is a Theodulfian manuscript 
and would probably add little to the evidence of 9. The Luxeuil lection- 
ary has not been cited. 

The evidence of the Old Latin manuscripts is represented fairly 
fully. Buchanan’s second thoughts about A, #.7.S. xii, pp. 277-80, have 
not been much used. Thus at i. 4 WW quote / for ‘qui uenturus est’. 
What is read is ‘qui uenturu’. Buchanan first supplemented this ‘qui 
uenturu[s est’ and on second thoughts he dropped the ‘est’. 

Understandably, Amelli’s edition of the Turin fragment of Ticonius 
was used. F. Lo Bue has since shown that Amelli’s transcript cannot be 
relied on at all points (Vigiliae Christianae, ix. 21-24). Some of these 
affect Ticonius’s evidence for the text of Revelation. At iii. 1 he read not 
‘quae sardis est’, but ‘qui sardis est’, thus implying the reading 76 (not 
ths) év Lapdeow. 

For the most part the Latin commentaries are well represented but 
there is one omission, a casualty to history, Ambrosius Autpertus. His 
commentary was last printed in the Lyons Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum, xxvii (1677), pp. 403-657. Migne ignored it as he did Beatus. 
Ambrosius’s text as printed is an highly individual one containing pecu- 
liar readings and exhibiting no consistent family relationships. The com- 
mentary was written A.D. c. 770 and the oldest manuscript (Bodleian 
MS. Laud. misc. 464) is of c. 800. A limited comparison of the printed 
text with the Laudian manuscript does not suggest that the printed text 
has been appreciably accommodated to the Vulgate. 

Augustine is quoted from the Benedictine edition and differences of 
the Vienna edition, as far as it has appeared, have been noted. This is 
a step in the right direction. The value of the Vienna edition is not that 
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it has a better text of Augustine (that is open to dispute, for some 
volumes at least), but that text and apparatus together give us a fuller 
picture of the tradition than the Benedictines provided. 

It may not be out of place in this connexion to guard against a mis- 
understanding of the review of Wordsworth and White’s Catholic 
Epistles (#.7.S., N.S. i, pp. 92-94). When it was pointed out that there 
were ‘some forty four errors and omissions . . . in presenting the evidence 
from St. Augustine’, it was not meant that the majority of these were 
due to failure to follow the text of the Vienna edition. The greater part 
was due to a failure to use material not in the Benedictine edition. There 
was, however, evidence in the text and apparatus of the Vienna edition, 
taken together, which should have been included in WW. 

We can only repeat the words of praise in the review of the previous 
fascicle (F.T.S., N.S. i, pp. 92-94). All in all it is a full collection of 
material which should have its value for work on the Greek text of 
Revelation as well as for the Latin Bible. It is surprising how little we 
find about the Latin in the work of various scholars who have worked 
so fruitfully at the Greek. The oldest form of the Latin Revelation is 
older than Tertullian.‘ Where we can arrive at its evidence? we have 
something perhaps a century older than our earliest Greek manuscripts 
of the book. This fascicle of Wordsworth and White puts us in a much 
better position to study the Latin tradition in all its stages and worthily 
completes a great undertaking. G. D. KILpatrick 


Synoptische Uberlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vdatern. By H. 
K4ster, herausgegeben von K. ALAND, W. ELTESTER und E. 
KLOSTERMANN. Pp. xvii+-274. Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur: 65 Band, V. Reihe, 
Band ro. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. DM. 34. 


Tue short closing section of this study sums up the findings of the pre- 
ceding 250 pages of close investigation, in a reassessment of the position 
of the synoptic gospels in the development of the evangelic tradition. 
Perhaps the most notable difference between this book and that well- 
known study The N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, done over fifty years 
ago by a committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, is in 
the vivid awareness which form criticism has brought of the activity of 
the Christian communities in the transmission and shaping of the 


* Cp. Vogels, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Lateinischen Apokalypse- 
Ubersetzung, pp. 123-30. 
2 See, however, the warning of E. C. Colwell, New Testament Studies, iv. 
77 £. 
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traditions. The canonical gospels, we are reminded by Dr. Késter, were 
not the beginning of the process; and neither were they the end, despite 
our inclination to think so because of their canonical finality. Rather, 
the synoptic gospels and the Apostolic Fathers both alike reflect various 
streams of tradition which continued to change and develop afterwards. 

As for the question of the literary relations between the synoptic 
gospels and the Apostolic Fathers, this re-examination of the evidence 
leaves much the same general impression as the Oxford study—that 
instances of direct dependence upon the Synoptists are remarkably few. 
On the whole, Dr. Késter tends in the direction of still further reducing 
them; and while he is no doubt right in again rejecting C. Taylor’s in- 
genious effort to establish the dependence of Hermas on a four-gospel 
canon, and in his refusal of certain other alleged signs of dependence, 
there may be two opinions on some other issues—for instance, whether 
‘eternal chastisement’ in 2 Clem. 6, 7 is not an echo of Matt. xxv. 46. 
If Dr. Késter errs, it is in over anxiety to explain the phenomena from 
the O.T. or from common tradition rather than by synoptic contacts. 
However, a comparison of his summary table with those of the Oxford 
book shows that the conclusions are not uniformly in one direction, and 
that each decision has been made with care and independence. 

With the ‘minimizing’ goes, from time to time, the disparagement of 
some synoptic saying in favour of what is claimed to be an earlier form 
or setting preserved in the Apostolic Fathers. Thus, the ‘Hosanna’ of 
the Didache liturgy has, it is argued, been lifted by the Synoptists out 
of a liturgical setting into an artificial position to decorate the triumphal 
entry; and the trinitarian formula of Matt. xxviii. 19 is, perhaps over- 
confidently, accepted as an interpolation into the Matthean text even 
later than the Didache’s use of it. In the same vein, the familiar form- 
critical dogma is accepted, that biographical material did not interest 
the early Christians; to which it may be replied that of course it did not 
concern them in epistles or homilies, but that that, in itself, does not 
prove lack of interest. The only sort of writing which may justly be 
compared with gospels is a gospel: and of early gospels, other than the 
Synoptists, we have too little to make an objective comparison. While 
queries are being raised, it may be worth while to ask why Dr. Késter 
altogether passes over Didache ix. 4*. A recent discussion on the relation 
of this to the fourth gospel (7.7.S., N.S. vi (1955), pp. 240 ff.; Eranos, 
liv (1956), pp. 142 ff.) appeared after Dr. Késter’s dissertation was 
finished in January 1954; but it had been earlier discussed also (e.g. 
j.T.S. xiii (1911-12), pp. 347 f.), and it is, at least indirectly, relevant 
to the question of synoptic relations. 

But whatever queries may be raised on matters of detail or even on 
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more general conclusions, Dr. Késter has amply shown that, at the 
period in question, in epistles and homilies at least, references to the 
sayings—let alone the deeds—of Jesus were very free and variable; and 
that, even if the synoptic gospels were known to some of these writers, 
they had not begun to assume the authority of Scripture, until possibly 
at the very end of the period. And he has not only provided a fresh 
analysis of the data, comparable to the Oxford one, but, in addition, an 
extremely able and interesting running commentary and an cssessment 
of the evidence, including admirable discussions of such matters as the 
meaning of evayyéAvov (here he might, if the work had not been finished 
too early, have discussed the articles by the late R. Heard in N.T.S. i. 
(1954), pp. 122 ff., and E. Molland in 7.£.H. v (1954), pp. 1 ff.), the 
apocryphal parallels to Ignatius, Smyrn. 3, 2 f. (the resurrection appear- 
ance), the use by Barnabas of a tradition of learned exposition of the 
O.T. (here K. Stendahl’s The School of St. Matthew appeared just too 
late for comparison), and the origins of the various sections of the 
Didache. Readers will look forward to the forthcoming work of this 
author on the gospel citations in Justin. C. F. D. Moute 


Bearbeitungen und Interpolationen des Polykarpmartyriums. By 
Hans Frhr. von CAMPENHAUSEN. Pp. 48. (Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1957, 3- Abhandlung.) Heidelberg: Winter, 1957. DM. 9.80. 


It is typical of the genius of Henri Grégoire that his article on the date 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp in Analecta Bollandiana of 1951 should 
have inspired a whole series of new and fruitful researches. Grégoire 
had based his rejection of the now traditional dating of 155/6 on a de- 
tailed analysis of Eusebian evidence. Von Campenhausen, though pre- 
ferring the date 161~7/8 suggested by Telfer and Marrou to Grégoire’s 
177, now applies the same method to the problem of the Martyrium 
Polycarpi as a whole. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of the Mart. Pol. is its apologetic 
tone. The writer appears to have two main objects in mind. First, he 


wants to show that Polycarp’s martyrdom was a model martyrdom ‘in | 


accordance with the Gospels’: cyeddv yap mavra ra mpodyovra éyévero, 
iva jpiv 6 Kipios avwhev emdei~n 7d Kata 7o edayyéAwv papripiov 
(Mart. Pol. i. 1). Thus, every phase of Polycarp’s last days finds a 
parallel in Christ’s Passion even down to purely trivial details. Secondly, 
he is anti-Montanist, interested in showing up the folly of voluntary 
martyrdom ‘not in accordance with the Gospel’. 

Von Campenhausen’s view is that the main lines of Evarestus’s 
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original letter to the church at Philomelium in Phrygia telling the story 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom have been preserved in Eusebius, H.E. iv. 15. 
The basis of his argument is the meticulous accuracy of Eusebius’s use of 
his sources, both from a literary and from a theological point of view. What 
is not found in Eusebius, therefore, may be regarded as forming part of 
later traditions which Ps.-Pionius and his predecessors embodied in the 
existing text of the Mart. Pol. There follows a very searching and 
thorough comparison of the text of Eusebius and the Mart. Pol. The 
author points out that the most striking aifference between the two is 
that nowhere in the Eusebian text is there any trace of teaching of the 
special character of Polycarp’s Martyrdom. In fact, Eusebius makes no 
mention of the key sentence already cited from Mart. Pol. i. 1, nor of 
any significance to be attached to the name of Herod the Irenarch 
(Mart. Pol. vi. 2), nor the fact that Polycarp was eventually betrayed by 
two of his slaves (Mart. Pol. vi. 2), nor the final exhortation (Mart. Pol. 
xix. i) to ‘imitate martyrdom accomplished according to the Gospel of 
Christ’. The inference is that none of this was included in the text which 
Eusebius had before him, and is the work of a later interpolator. ‘Der 
bekannteste und beriihmteste Zug des Martyriums auf den immer 
wieder hingewiesen wird, ist nicht urspriinglich, sondern gehért erst 
einer sehr viel spaiteren Bearbeitung an’ (pp. 8-9). 

The author goes farther. He points to some significant phrases and 
sentences in Eusebius, which suggest that the Mart. Pol. itself does not 
embody the full tex’ ~f the original letter to Philomelium. For instance, 
Eusebius would hardly have invented the phrase xai rwvas dfeis oBeAioKxous 
(H.E. iv. 15. 4), | -ong the tortures inflicted on the confessors from 
Philadelphia, if these words had not occurred in his text. Moreover, the 
whole incident of Quintus suggests a later, but none the less pre-Euse- 
bian addition, inter alia on the common-sense grounds that the church 
of Smyrna would hardly send a fraternal letter to the Phrygian church 
of Philomelium emphasizing that a Phrygian ‘newly arrived from 
Phrygia’ had behaved with conspicuous cowardice and stupidity in the 
recent persecution. 

We are thus left with at least three main strata of narrative before the 
final version of Ps.-Pionius. First, there is the original letter written 
by Evarestus to the Church at Philomelium: secondly, the anti- Montan- 
ist, or at least anti-rigorist rewrite: thirdly, the ‘Evangelion-Redaktor’, 
who combines anti-Montanism with a desire to demonstrate that the 
martyrdom of Polycarp was truly according to the teaching of the 
gospels. The original ending of the letter was xx in the Mart. Pol.: 
the endings preserved in xxi and xxii being successively later additions. 

It may well be that between them Grégoire and von Campenhausen 
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have opened up a new approach to the account of Polycarp’s death. 
Despite Delehaye’s defence of the historical value of the existing text, 
the Mart. Pol. does seem something of an anomaly for a late second- 
century document. It has seemed curious, for instance, that it should 
present so complete a contrast in outlook to the account of the martyr- 
doms at Lyons, another document written on behalf of Asiatics to 
Asiatics at the outset of the Montanist movement. In the latter, the 
virtue of provoking the Devil through open confession is taken for 
granted, while the valour and sufferings of Bishop Pothinus are put on 
precisely the same levei as those of his mainly lay companions. The im- 
portant fact was that they were all martyrs and therefore equally imita- 
tors of Christ and partakers of His glory. 

One would like, however, to make one reservation to the author’s 
deas. It is a pity that he has not referred to the work of Othmar Perler 
published in Rivista di archeologia cristiana (1949) in which the latter 
demonstrates the debt of the early accounts of martyrdoms including 
that of Polycarp to 4 Maccabees. In his treatment of Mart. Pol. the 
analogies which he quotes cut right across the Eusebian and later 
versions of the Martyrdom, thus presenting a difficulty to a theory of 
successive editions. Also, why should emphasis on the cult of relics be 
necessarily a sign of lateness, when 4 Macc. xvii. 8 shows the existence 
of such a cult in Hellenistic Judaism of the first century A.D.? One 
would like to hear what von Campenhausen thinks of Perler’s views. 

_ At the moment it looks as though von Campenhausen has put forward 
some convincing hypotheses while not entirely proving his case." The 
fourth century, however, appears to be too late for the decisive edition 
of the Mart. Pol. by the ‘Evangelion-Redaktor’. The atmosphere is 
much more that of the late third century, when Montanism was a vital 
force and the relations of martyrs and martyrdom to the hierarchy a live 
issue. If one would seek a parallel to the ideas which the ‘Evangelion- 
Redaktor’ was trying to convey, it is perhaps to be found in Pontius’s 
Vita Cypriani, written to defend Cyprian’s memory soon after his death. 
Here, too, there is anxiety to elevate the martyrdom of a bishop, criticism 
of self-immolation, and praise of Cyprian who (like Polycarp) awaited 
capture in patience. The two latter characteristics of Christian virtue 
are stressed by Cyprian himself (Acta Proconsularia 1, Hartel. iii. 3, 
cx1). This is surely the age for which the ‘Evangelion-Redaktor’ was 
writing, the age of Cyprian and Mensurius of Carthage and Peter of 
Alexandria. Later than 312 his tale would become an anachronism. 


1 In what von C. accepts as the original letter to Philomelium, emphasis on the 
desirability of not provoking capture is strong (H.E. iv. 15. 9) and so are 
features which point to an imitation of the Passion (ibid. 15). These invited 
development by later editors. 
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Meantime, von Campenhausen has presented scholars with a fascinat- 
ing and stimulating work. It burkes no problems. The arguments are 
clearly presented and compelling. It is another example of the author’s 
exact and imaginative scholarship, and it will long rank among the 
fundamental studies of Acta Martyrum. W. H. C. FREND 


Studien zur friihchristlichen Trinitatstheologie. By GEORG KRETSCH- 
MAR. Pp. viii-+247 (Photo of miniatures in MSS.). Beitrage zur 
historischen Theologie, 21. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1956. DM. 22.50. 


Tuis book sets itself the ambitious task of uncovering the intellectual 
roots of classical Trinitarianism. How was the transition made from the 
simple triadic formula (e.g. 1 Clem. 58, 2) of the first century to the doc- 
trine of three subsistent hypostases (three handelnde Subjekte) which in 
the fourth century, despite their divergences in other things, was com- 
mon ground between Alexandrians, Cappadocians, and even Arians? 
Dr. Kretschmar’s answer consists in tracing two powerful strains of 
Trinitarian reflection in the pre-Nicene centuries. According to the first, 
which he follows from Origen and Methodius right back to the turn of 
the first century, and which left its impress on the eucharist, Christ and 
the Holy Spirit were conceived of as two supreme heavenly powers 
standing before God’s throne. According to the second, which he thinks 
had closer links with baptism although it influenced the eucharistic 
liturgy in Syria, God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit were ranged side by 
side as heavenly witnesses. The common element in both these re- 
presentations was the late Jewish imagery of the celestial judgement 
court. Thus the framework of ideas presupposed in the Church’s dogma 
was ultimately derived frorn the late apocalyptic traditions of Palestine. 

Dr. Kretschmar first examines the ‘non-Trinitarians’ of the fourth 
century, using the label to denote Eusebius of Caesarea and the Mace- 
donians. These were in effect Binitarians, and he convincingly shows 
that their Binitarianism, so far from having the authority of an estab- 
lished doctrinal tradition behind it, was an idiosyncrasy of their respec- 
tive intellectual systems. He then comes to grips, in his important second 
chapter, with F. Loofs’s famous hypothesis of an ‘economic Trinitarian- 
ism’ dating back at least as far as Ignatius of Antioch and superior in 
worth to the pluralist doctrines which superseded it. He decides that he 
must scrutinize afresh the evidence to which Loofs appealed, and in 
doing so naturally devotes particular attention to Theophilus of Antioch 
and his impact on Irenaeus and Tertullian. These sections are packed with 
valuable suggestions, even if some of his conclusions, e.g. that Theophilus 
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was not strictly a Trinitarian since his Triad consisted of God, his Word, 
and his Wisdom (not to be identified with the Holy Spirit), as well as 
his consistent playing down of the influence of Philo, seem to call for 
reconsideration. One point which he seems to have established is that 
Loofs was following a false trail, for the so-called monarchian form of 
Trinitarianism which he rated so highly was at best secondary. 

In his third chapter Dr. Kretschmar builds up his more positive case. 
Its keystone is Origen’s well-known interpretation of Isa. vi, according 
to which the two seraphim of the prophet’s vision were really figures of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. Origen himself acknowledged that he owed 
this exegesis to ‘a Hebrew’, and Dr. Kretschmar finds close parallels to 
it in the Ascensio Isaiae, which represents Christ and the Spirit as angelic 
powers adoring God in the seventh heaven. He agrees that Philo had a 
strikingly similar conception of two supreme powers of God, finding 
them symbolized in the cherubim on the ark of the covenant and identify- 
ing them also with Isaiah’s seraphim, but will have nothing to do with 
the at first sight attractive inference that Origen drew his inspiration 
from him. Both, he argues, were independently indebted to a common 
Jewish tradition, since there is evidence that even before Philo Alexandria 
possessed the imagery of Yahweh enthroned between the cherubim. 
At this point Dr. Kretschmar leaves Egypt and, after glancing at early 
Christian writings emanating from Asia Minor and Syria and discovering 
in them tracesof precisely the same approach, proceeds to show how deeply 
embedded in the speculations of later Judaism was the conception of two 
heavenly Paracletes or witnesses. In a final chapter, of great if often 
provocative interest, he investigates the liturgies of baptism and the 
eucharist, which in his opinion confirm the results obtained in the cen- 
tral section of the book. 

Dr. Kretschmar’s thesis, it need hardly be stressed, is a revolutionary 
one, and he presents it with great learning and persuasiveness. While 
cutting the ground from under M. Werner’s suggestion (shared also by 
Loofs) that classical Trinitarianism was in effect verhiillter Polytheismus, 
it accords the fullest recognition to his estimate of the influence exerted 
on primitive Christology by the Engellehre of latter-day Judaism. In 
this respect, as also in its whole general approach to the background 
of Christian dogma, it presents a serious challenge to the traditional 
assumption that the Church’s conception of the triune God was de- 
veloped exclusively in an atmosphere of Hellenistic philosophy and 
owed little or nothing to Judaism. Whatever judgement is passed on the 
various individual links in his argument, or even on his argument as a 
whole, this radical shift of emphasis must be welcomed. He has assuredly 
established the relevance to Christian doctrine in the first two or three 
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centuries of the bizarre underworld of Jewish speculation, particularly 
about the angelic powers. It is another question, however, whether his 
central position, viz. the direct dependence of the Alexandrian three- 
hypostases teaching on that underworld, can be regarded as securely 
proven. It seems doubtful, for example, whether his theory does justice 
to the way in which Origen subordinated the Spirit to the Son; and it 
is difficult not to believe that, however helpful as an illustration Origen 
found the imagery proffered him by Jewish angelology, the fundamental 
structure of his thought, with its hierarchically ordered hypostases, was 
supplied by the philosophical currents of the time. The case he builds 
up for the direct influence of Jewish angelology is elaborate and im- 
pressive, but at the critical points the discerning reader may judge that 
it depends on a brilliant conjecture, an unprovable insight. Yet stric- 
tures like these, however far-reaching, should deter no one from reading 
so challenging and exciting a work which will undoubtedly leave its 
mark on all future studies of the evolution of patristic doctrine. 

J. N. D. Ketty 


The Canons of the Council of Sardica 4.v. 343: A Landmark in the 
early development of Canon Law. By HAMILTON Hess. Pp. viii+ 
170. (Oxford Theological Monographs, vol. 1.) Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 25s. 


In this work, Dr. Hess rightly stresses the importance of the synod of 
Sardica in the formation of Western canon law. He keeps his attention 
strictly to the West, and so does not say that, at that time, the develop- 
ment of canon law on a different basis had, for some while, been going 
on apace in the East. There the unity of the empire had been accepted 
as guaranteeing the unity of the Church. But the West had remained 
outside this movement of church-political thought, and now, at Sardica, 
received its opportunity to seek a guarantee of Church unity indepen- 
dent of the civil order. Conciliar agreement, as an instrument of unity, 
had been developed in Africa for more than a century, and for some 
time also in Italy. The Roman synod of Julius, in 340, set the line to 
be followed, in relation to Nicaea and the East, at Sardica. But, as Dr. 
Hess shows, Sardica succeeded in carrying out canon legislation that 
broke new ground. 

His study aims first at establishing the meaning of the canons. This 
is often not easy. The two Latin versions and the Greek version of the 
canons do not always agree, and an assured meaning for the original 
canon is not always obvious. Canon 5 is a notable instance. Readers of 
Dr. Hess’s pp. 90-100 will at least learn from them the difficulty of 
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relating the three versions one to another. In the main, however, Dr, 
Hess attains his objective, which is to illuminate the methods and results 
of Sardica as a legislative assembly of the Western Church. 

The book has three appendixes, on the date of Sardica, on the canons 
of Antioch, and on the early canon collections. In the first of these, Dr, 
Hess decides for 343, as against 342, as the year of Sardica, and he has 
nailed his colours to the mast by including this date in the sub-title of 
his book. 

Either alternative date is attended by difficulties. Dr. Hess (like 
Dr. de Clercq, in his Ossius) tries to dispose of the evidence of the date 
of Sardica contained in the Legend of the Holy Notaries by saying 
(p. 144) that ‘the general invitation to Sardica was issued in the late 
summer of 342, and it is to this summons that the chronicle [i.e. the 
Legend] actually refers, and not to the synod itself’. This statement 
would make short work of an obstacle to the 343 dating, but it cannot 
be maintained. While the legend, in making the chamberlain Eusebius 
engineer the calling of Sardica for the sole purpose of getting rid of Paul, 
is laughably parochial in outlook, it does imply that the summons to 
Sardica reached Paul from the palace at Constantinople. There follows 
the approach of the Eastern leaders to Paul, understandable when the 
palace knew Paul to be strong enough in the city to snap his fingers at 
the imperial summons. For their part would be to induce Paul to go in 
their company, on an assurance that he should not find himself a 
defendant when he got there. However, Paul refused to parley. And 
then, says the Legend, ‘as the synod was assembled in Sardica, they (the 
Eastern leaders) sent and summoned blessed Paul thither. But the 
people would not let him leave the city.’ The last sentence has the sup- 
port of Theodoret, H.E. ii. 5. 2, a point which Dr. Hess overlooks. And 
next the Legend introduces the mission of Hermogenes as being a 
consequence of Paul’s contumacious behaviour. 

Of course the Legend has to be weighed against other evidence. But 
the story it tells (more coherently than any of the other documents) 
makes Sardica assemble before the lynching of Hermogenes at Con- 
stantinople. Only if that event can be put into the autumn of 343 can 
Sardica follow suit; unless the Legend, and its support in Theodoret, 
are refused all credence. 

On p. 15 Dr. Hess says that ‘the Nicene party had apparently dis- 
associated itself from Paul’s cause several years before 343’, and refers 
to an article of Schwartz, which, however, does not say this. And on the 
next page Dr. Hess explains Socrates’ idea that Paul played a great part 
in the story of Sardica as being by deduction from the Eastern Encyclical 
from Sardica. Is it not enough that Socrates was a Constantinopolitan? 
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Like the north and south Galatian theories, the date of Sardica will 
probably go on dividing scholars. The important thing with which to 
conclude this review is that Dr. Hess’s book is the first volume in a new 
series of Oxford Theological Monographs, and that it is worthy of selec- 
tion for this purpose; for it sets a high standard of serious and scholarly 
study. W. TELFER 


Saint Basile: Lettres. Edited and translated by Yves CoURTONNE. 
Vol. I. Pp. xxv-+446. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1957. 1,500 fr. 


A CRITICAL edition of Basil’s correspondence may be greeted with some 
enthusiasm. The essential groundwork has been done by a succession of 
scholars, and this book reaps the fruit of it. The tradition of the letters 
was elucidated by Marius Bessiéres in the studies first printed in F.T.S. 
xxi-xxiii with important notes by C. H. Turner, and then published 
separately in book form by the Clarendon Press. Bessiéres’s general 
conclusions were reinforced independently by two excellent Swedish 
studies, that of Anders Cavallin, Studien zu den Briefen des hl. Basilius 
(Lund, 1944),! and that of Stig Y. Rudberg, Etudes sur la tradition 
manuscrite de S. Basile (Uppsala, 1953,) who unearthed several new 
manuscripts. The new Budé edition has entered into the labours of 
these scholars. The text is constructed on the basis of the six oldest 
manuscripts of the family named by Bessiéres Aa, all of the tenth or 
eleventh century, except for a few letters omitted in Aa for which 
Courtonne uses three Paris manuscripts of rather later date. It is 
surprising that his text differs so little from the Benedictine edition of 
Garnier and Maran, but the similarity is due to the fact that the Paris 
edition of 1618, which served as the basis for their revision, was based 
almost entirely upon manuscripts of the families Aa and Ab. There is no 
need to contrast the Courtonne edition with the Loeb edition, the merits 
of which are sufficiently well known. But gratitude for what is being 
given is in some degree mingled with mild regret that we are not given 
even more. For instance, no account is taken of the variants in the fifth- 
century Berlin papyrus; whether or not they are particularly signifi- 
cant, any witness so ancient may reasonably claim to be heard. Again, 
Courtonne regards himself as exempted from discussing chronology and 
authenticity, but provides in each case a bare note where the genuine- 
ness is disputed. A very little more trouble could have provided the 
reader with the essential bibliographical information; and at least he 
has a right to know if there is any manuscript authority for a different 
attribution. In the case of Ep. 8 it is unsatisfying to meet the jejune 


! See Dr. F. L. Cross’s review in ¥.7.S. xlviii (1947), pp. 236-9. 
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sentence: ‘Certains l’attribuer. 4 Evagre le Pontique.’ Would it take 
more than an extra line to re:..ind the reader of the fact that the docu- 
ment is elsewhere preserved under Evagrius’s name? Likewise with 
Ep. 38 the attribution to Gregory of Nyssa in some manuscripts 
(cp. Cavallin, pp. 7 ff.) deserves mention. 

Professor Courtonne’s own emendations are about as rare as the 
misprints in his book which is well produced in the usual Budé style; 
but the clarity of the apparatus is imperfect where the printing ink has 
failed, with the consequence that the student must occasionally practise 
divination. 


Homélies Pascales III: Une Homélie anatolienne sur la date de 
Pdques en l'an 387. Edited and translated by F. FLoéri and 
P. NauTIN. Pp. 186. (Sources chrétiennes, vol. 48.) Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1957. 780 fr. 


Tue demand for a fixed Easter has a periodical cycle in modern times, 
and is normally renewed whenever the festival falls unusually late. It 
was not otherwise in the fourth century. According to the Alexandrian 
paschal cycle, Easter fell on 25 April in the year 387. This aroused 
complaints from the laity in Asia Minor and elsewhere (one wonders if 
even at this early period a late Easter had inconvenient repercussions 
upon secular arrangements). If, they asked, Christmas, Epiphany, and 
Saints’ days are fixed, why not Easter also? In Asia a learned preacher 
undertook to expound the principles underlying the calculation. His 
sermon has long been known among the spuria of St. John Chrysostom 
(Savile’s edition in Migne, P.G. lix. 746-56); it was the subject of an 
important paper by C. H. Turner in Studia biblica et eccles. ii, and in the 
volume under review is now given an expert critical edition from six 
manuscripts (though one on Mt. Athos of the seventeenth century has 
remained uncollated). The excellent introduction is a model of French 
lucidity. * 

The preacher’s fundamental position is that: (a) Easter must never 
fall before the spring equinox, in accordance with the Alexandrian 
principle enunciated by Anatolius (Eus. H.E. vii. 32. 14 ff.); (5) it must 
fall within the first solar month reckoned after the equinox; (c) it must 
fall on the Sunday after the full moon (XIV lunae); (d) if, however, XIV 
lunae falls actually on the Sunday, Easter must go forward one week; 
under no circumstances can Easter Sunday fall either before or on the 
XIV lunae. In 387 full moon fell on Sunday 18 April; Easter was there- 
fore 25 April. 

This Alexandrian date conflicted with the Roman claim that ‘by a 
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tradition handed down from St. Peter himself’ Easter must never be 
later than 21 April (Festal Index for 349); and in 387 Rome celebrated 
Easter on 18 April. Moreover, in the Orient the Alexandrian reckoning 
was not being universally observed. The preacher does not actually 
mention orthodox dissidents; he only discusses ‘outsiders’-—Jews and 
heretics. But there would hardly have been occasion for his sermon 
unless there had been a crisis within the orthodox church itself. In fact 
in 387 John Chrysostom had to preach at Antioch against Christians 
who regarded the very late Easter on 25 April as the reductio ad absurdum 
of the Alexandrian cycle imposed by the Council of Nicaea, and 
reverted to the old Antiochene practice, still preserved among the 
Novatianists, of celebrating Easter on the Sunday after the Jewish 
Passover. (Adv. Iud. iii, P.G. xlviii. 861 ff.) The Asiatic preacher 
notices the Novatianist practice, and also that of some Montanists,' 
which was to hold Easter on the Sunday after the 14th day of the solar 
month, the seventh month in the Asiatic calendar, viz. 6 April. But he 
does not attempt any refutation. Only the Jews are attacked by argu- 
ment, and that on the ground that they sometimes allow the Passover to 
fall before 21 March. This, we are told, is a recesst innovation in the 
synagogue; for Philo and Josephus declare that the Passover cannot fall 
before the equinox (a statement unhappily without foundation though 
not without precedent), and since they lived after the time of Christ, the 
Lord must have died after 21 March. It is important that this refutation 
of the synagogue is undertaken only to establish this one fact, which 
receives additional support from the Acts of Pilate where Christ dies on 
25 March. 

The entire position of the preacher would collapse were it possible 
to celebrate Easter before the equinox. The absolute necessity of a post- 
equinoctial Easter is established on the Irenaean principle of recapitula- 
tion: the events of redemption must correspond to those of Creation 
Week: (a) God must have made night and day exactly equal at first, for 
inequality and diversity are a secondary development; (5) Friday is the 
day both of creation and of redemption for man. All this explains why 
Christ avoided arrest until his hour was come; it was not cowardice, as 
pagans say, but a deliberate plan to ensure that the redemptive event 
occurred at precisely the right moment, Friday the XIV lunae at the 
equinox. The reason for the choice of the full moon was lest any should 
attempt a naturalistic interpretation of the eclipse at the Passion to avoid 
the miracle (an argument used by John Chrysostom, Hom. Matt. 88, 
and first attested in Africanus, but treated with ironic criticism by 

' Epiphanius, Panarion 50, reports on the various opinions held among the 
Montanists; cp. also Ps.-Pionius, Vita S. Polycarpi 2. 
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Origen). The equinox is necessary because the new creation is to cor- 
respond to the old; Christ begins at the beginning. But why this con- 
cern for the exact moment? The striking reply is that Time itself was 
corrupted by the Fall; by Christ’s death a new dispensation is inaugurated 
whereby Time is purged and re-created. ‘ 
This remarkable notion is only paralleled in Gregory of Nyssa, 
though the terminology of the sermon is unique. Is Nyssen the author? 
M. Nautin used to think so, but his faith has been shattered by the 
absence from the homily of some themes dear to Nyssen’s heart. The 
argument is set forth in a careful chapter of high value (pp. 78 ff.); 
despite its negative conclusion I do not believe the case to be com- 
pelling. H. CHapwick 


Das Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart. Edited by 
A. GRILLMEIER and H. Bacur. Band III. Pp. x-+-981. Wiirzburg: 
Echter-Verlag, 1954. £3. 12s. 


WirH this massive book Professors A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht complete 
their work. (Bde. I and II have been reviewed earlier in this Journal, 
N.S. iv (1953), pp. 262-9, and v (1954), pp. 108 f.) Perhaps Band III, 
where the focus of interest is the significance of Chalcedon for today, 
is not quite as fascinating as its predecessors. The relevance of Chal- 
cedon for the Christian Communions which became divided from the 
Roman Catholic Church in the sixteenth century (this subject fills 
much of Bd. III) might have been more satisfactorily and sympathetic- 
ally described and assessed by scholars who belonged to the Com- 
munions in question. The discussion tends to be most fruitful when a 
limited object is in view, e.g. where Professor Rudolf Schnackenburg 
examines Bultmann’s thesis of a radical hiatus between the New Testa- 
ment and the Chalcedonian Definition. The contributors to the last 
volume again include several distinguished names, this time, Y. Congar, 
J. Daniélou, K. Rahner, among them. At the end there are a biblio- 
graphy, supplementary notes, and indexes to the whole work which 
extend to over 150 pages. The editors merit warm congratulations on 
the achievement of their gigantic task. 


Théodoret de Cyr: Correspondance, 1. Edited by YvaN AziMa. 
Pp. 138. (Sources chrétiennes, vol. 40.) Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1955. 145. 3d. 

WE have here the collection of Theodoret’s letters preserved in the 

Patmos MS. 706 (saec. xi-xii) and published for the first time by 
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Joannes Sakkelion at Athens in 1885. As Sakkelion’s edition has now 
become a rare book and its publication was too recent for Migne, it is 
gratifying to have the letters made readily accessible again in this form. 
The 147 found in the editions of Theodoret (the so-called ‘Collectio 
Sirmondiana’, first edited by Jacques Sirmond, S.J., in 1642) were pre- 
sumably the pick of the corpus of over 500 known to Nicephorus Callis- 
tus; and what we have in the Patmos MS., where all but five of its 
fifty-two letters (Sakkelion stated ‘four’, as he overlooked one ‘doublet’) 
are foreign to the other collection, is obviously a second gleaning. Hence 
in the matter of content these Patmos letters are of limited interest. 
Nevertheless, when we have to do with a theologian of the calibre of 
Theodoret, it is desirable that everything he wrote should be available. 
The inclusion of this uncommon text in ‘Sources Chrétiennes’ is yet 
another illustration of the range and variety of interests which the editors 
of the Series are determined to serve. 

The edition has been carefully executed, the pagination of the Patmos 
MS. being given in the margin. For the text use has been made of the 
proposals of B. Georgiades (1885) and P. N. Papageorgiu (1893), whose 
work Dr. Azéma has been able to control by photographs of the manu- 
script supplied by Professor Marcel Richard and the Institut de 
Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes. These last have also been of use in 
relation to the text in Sakkelion who apparently was unable to check his 
proof against the manuscript. On the other hand, the new editor is con- 
scious of being at one disadvantage compared with his predecessor, 
namely that the condition of the manuscript appears to have much 
deteriorated since Sakkelion’s time. One correction at first sight 
seems drastic. In Sakkelion’s edition, Ep. 21 (Azéma, Ep. 22) is taken 
as addressed to an otherwise unknown Eusebius, Bishop of Nicaea. 
Sakkelion based this on the small part of [NI]KAI[AZ] legible on the 
manuscript. Dr. Azéma, by reading the text as ANIKYP[AZ], makes 
the addressee the well-attested Eusebius, Bishop of Ancyra, wino was 
also the recipient of Epp. 82 and 109 in the Sirmond (Migne) collection, 
and with whom Theodoret stood in good relations down to 448. This 
plausible conjecture shows how the editor has brought his knowledge 
of subject-matter to bear on the text. 

The volume has a useful introduction of over sixty pages devoted to 
(1) Theodoret, in relation to his Historical and Religious setting; 
(2) Theodoret’s Correspondents; (3) Theodoret’s Spiritual and Mental 
outlook (‘L’Intérét Psychologique’); and (4) ‘A Note on the Present 
Edition’. It is presumably designed to introduce both the present 
volume and a further volume which will print the Collectio Sirmondiana. 
A Table of Sigla immediately before the text would have been useful 
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to those consulting the text for lexical and other reference purposes and 
not wishing to spend time in ferreting out such details from the intro- 
duction. A summary account of the contents of each letter would also 
have been welcome, for though the letters are comparatively short, they 
are often far longer than they need have been, owing to Theodoret’s 
bondage to contemporary epistolary and r+=torical conventions. 

F. L. Cross 


Leo der Grosse und die Texte des Altgelasianums. By Artur Paut 
Lane. Pp. xxiv-+-562. Steyl (Holland): Steyler Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1957. DM. 38. 


SomE years ago in this Journal (vol. 1 [1949], pp. 191-7) Dr. F. L. Cross 
published a short note on some parallels between sermons of Leo the 
Great and certain prayers of the Leonine Sacramentary, suggesting that 
on the whole the evidence was in favour of Leo’s having quoted from 
familiar liturgical texts rather than for a wholesale creation of new 
liturgical pieces to have come about out of the wording of the sermons. 
In so doing Dr. Cross was reacting against what was then the recently 
published work of Mgr. C. Callewaert (Sacris Erudiri i [1948], pp. 35- 
122) on S. Léon le Grand et les Textes du Léonien, where the opposite 
conclusion was advocated. In the next year Mlle C. Mohrmann (Vigiliae 
Christianae iv [1950], pp. 125-7) came to conclusions similar to those 
of Dr. Cross. Now a whole new work has been dedicated to the task 
of disentangling passages in Leo’s sermons which bear resemblance to 
the Christmas liturgy of the Gelasian Sacramentary. Fr. Lang, of the 
Society of the Divine Word, admits frankly in his preface that the 
enormous extent of the material led him, after he had chosen the subject 
for his thesis, to restrict himself to the Nativity collects, with an occa- 
sional excursus into other seasons, since they by themselves provided 
abundant matter for detailed comparison. Thus he is occupied from 
the beginning of his book until p. 435 with these Nativity collects and 
sermons, which he contrives to place in a chronology that connects 
them with the changing background of h=resies that illustrate the life 
of Leo, while what he has to say of collects and sermons for other 
seasons can be fitted into pp. 435-89. Dr. Cross and Mlle Mohrmann 
are committed for trial at the beginning of the book and are brought in 
to hear their sentence towards the end. 

It may cause surprise that Fr. Lang has chosen the old Gelasian as 
the second term of his comparison, rather than the Leonine, which has 
a selection of some nine sets of collects for Christmas, but there are 
about a dozen collects among the Christmas prayers of the Leonine 
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which reappear in the Gelasian without more than slight verbal changes, 
and the Gelasian, besides its greater variety, nas also a definite arrange- 
ment to take the place of the rather depressing repetition of the Leo- 
nine rubric item alia. Even since the monumental edition (1956) of the 
Leonine by Dom Mohlberg the problem of its relation to the old 
Gelasian is still quite as far as ever from a solution, and one need not 
be dismayed by the apparent range of Fr. Lang’s title; one has to see 
how he goes to work on the texts. Here one has certain misgivings. 

A preliminary question to be decided is that of the prose rhythm 
which Leo was trying to observe in. his work; was it quantitative, or 
accentual, or both together? Among English workers on the subject 
there would probably be a willingness to subscribe to the general pro- 
position advanced by Broadhead :' ‘As the sense of quantity died out, 
accent became more and more the guide to pronunciation.’ Fr. Lang 
has drawn his introductory remarks on this subject from German 
partisans of both views, metrists and accentualists, and does not decide 
between them, but prints schemata for Leo’s cadences which show both 
quantity and accent. Yet if the soldiery could sing in A.D. 270: 

tantum. vini nemo habet quantum fudit sanguinis 

in the old accentual rhythm that was native to the Latin language, anc 
if this accentual scheme was used for the Pervigilium Veneris (c. 300- 
400), which is a work of greater literary pretensions, it seems fair to 
conclude that accent was winning all along the line by the time of Leo 
the Great. The point is important, for if, as Fr. Lang holds, the col- 
lects have been developed out of Leo’s sermons, and these are phrased 
quantitatively rather than by accent, there is then a great problem 
left: how does the medieval cursus, which is throughout accentual, 
and according to the pattern of which so many collects are built, 
develop out of what was originally a quantitative pattern for the col- 
lects made by Leo? 

One of the main factors which helped Dr. Cross to come to a decision 
has now been cancelled out, for recent work by J. Gaidioz—-which Fr. 
Lang accepts—goes to show that the Tomus Leonis was roughed out by 
Prosper of Aquitaine, who chose the passages from earlier authors that 
are incorporated into it, and who kept out of it the phrase humana 
substantia (which for some reason he thought dangerous), while Leo 


' H. D. Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm (London, 1922), p. 50. Broadhead 
further declares that ‘if there are feet in prose, they must be units naturally 
inhering in the words themselves’. There is no mention of Broadhead’s work 
nor of A. C. Clark’s Fontes Prosae numerosae (Oxford, 1909) in Fr. Lang’s biblio- 
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did no mere than touch up a word here and there.' Thus one of the 
main grounds for saying that Leo plagiarized has now gone, but the 
case is not lost by that. It must be decided by the appeal to the texts. 
One of these collects, a fast-day prayer (Mohlberg, 227), asked that 
contra omnes fremitus impiorum mentis puritate vincamus, while Leo in 
his Sermo 78 for the same season (P.L. 54. 416) declared that contra 
minaces fremitus impiorum, non corporis fortitudine, nec carnis erat saturi- 
tate certandum. There seems to Fr. Lang to be no doubt that the Sermo 
passage is the earlier, and that Leo altered it for the collect in order 
to produce a phrase which exactly balances in number of syllables the 
following phrase of the collect. He takes contra in the collect as a prepo- 
sition governing the accusatives and vincamus as absolute. One might 
suggest that in view of the phrase in Plautus, Miles (ii. 2. 37) eum contra 
vincat iureiurando, there is a case for contra as adverb, used in the sermo 
popularis almost as the first part of a compound verb contra-vincere, and 
that from this popular usage the maker of the collect, whoever he was, 
has taken his phrase, while Leo has carefully removed the less literary 
word in his reminiscence of the collect when citing it in his sermon. Fr. 
Lang has not convinced this reviewer that St. Leo’s latinity would admit 
of his writing vincamus contra fremitus just like that, and for him the 
attribution of the collect to Leo is practically impossible. 

Another phrase which gives Fr. Lang much trouble is in divina con- 
sortes, which occurs in the collect (Mohlberg, 1239; Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, Wilson, p. 7) Deus qui humanae substantiae dignitatem .. ., 
according to the wording that collect has in the Gelasianum. Fr. Lang 
falls to emendation, asking what the phrase in divina consortes can mean. 
But it may have a quite plain meaning, for Leo himself and others of his 
time were in the habit of using accusatives with the preposition im in 
dependence on a word that had no idea of motion in it. A brief search 
through the sermons of Leo yields such examples as temperatur in uni- 
tatem, electus in sacrificium, refulgere in imaginem, alongside of which 
consortes in divina, ‘companions as far as divine things’ or ‘for the purpose 
of divine things’, does not seem to be so very daring. Fr. Lang’s re- 
writing of the phrase as in divina regeneratione consortes will hardly be 
found convincing by those who have an ear for Leo’s Latin or a taste 
for his theology. One can, of course, believe that Leo composed this 
collect, without being convinced by the verbal rapprochements with 
Sermo 24 suggested by Fr. Lang, which are not at all close. 

The Nativity collect (Gelasianum, Wiison, p. 6) referring to the nature 
quam Unigenitus Tuus in utero perpetuae virginitatis assumpsit has this 

? J. Gaidioz, ‘S. Prosper d’Aquitaine et le tome a Flavien’, Revue des 
sciences religieuses, xxiii (1949), pp. 270-301. 
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distinctive trait that it speaks of virginitas rather than directly using the 
word virgo. Fr. Lang (p. 62) claims this usage as Leonine, citing Sermo 
31. 1 and 31. 3. The first of these passages turns out to be an obvious 
citation of the phrase which is inserted in the Communicantes of the Roman 
mass-canon during Christmastide, while in the second passage virginitas 
is replaced by virgo in some of the manuscripts. Fr. Lang would thus 
have to maintain that Leo was also the author of the phrase dies, quo 
intemerata virginitas huic mundo edidit salvatorem. In this he would 
have the support of P. Borella (Ephemerides Liturgicae \x [1946], pp. 
93-101) and Callewaert (Sacris Erudiri i [1948], pp. 123-64), but Fr. 
Jungmann in his general history of the Mass did not find their arguments 
quite convincing. In 1950 H. Frank (Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft i, 
pp. 114-19) was more accommodating, but the question has not yet 
reached certainty. In particular, the fact that the Rotulus of Ravenna 
(Mohlberg, 1362) carries this collect in a form which Fr. Lang is 
compelled to recognize as more primitive than that found in the Gelasia- 
num points to a further complication. It will hardly do, as Fr. Lang 
suggests, to say that the prayer composed by Leo was exported to 
Ravenna in its pure form, whence it returned to Rome for inclusion 
in the Gelasianum in a mangled form. The use of the word incarnatio 
in the Gelasianum (for nativitas of the Ravenna version) awakens certain 
suspicions, and the fact that the Ravenna collects are almost all dedi- 
cated to the keeping of Advent, a season which was unknown to Leo 
at Rome, also makes it difficult to find a simple answer to the problem 
of origins here. If Advent was kept at Ravenna when no such season 
was known at Rome, can one rightly speak of an export of Leonine 
collects from Rome to join those copied for that season into the service- 
books of Ravenna? The older work of Cabrol (Revue Bénédictine xxiii 
[1906], pp. 489-500), pointing to the affinities of the Rotulus with the 
sermons of Peter Chrysologus, may in the end prove to be a safer guide 
in these perplexities. 

One cannot at this date impose a retroactive law upon Leo the 
Great forbidding him to have made any citations from the text of the 
liturgy, for the plain fact is that he did make such citations. When in 
Sermo 57 (P.L. 54. 331) he uses the words nulla nobis nocebit adversitas, 
it can hardly be denied that he is citing a collect which is found in the 
Leonianum(Mohlberg, 1062), saying nulla eidem ( populo) nocebit adversitas 
si nulla dominetur iniquitas. Leo cannot be said to have made up this 
collect by constructing a parallel member for a tag from one of his 
sermons and by breaking into the triple assonance he had there employed, 
when he is known to have been very partial to such assonance. One can 
hardly have a linguistic Gresham’s law to the effect that bad writing 
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drives out good, and short of this it is hard to see how else the phenomena 
can be explained save by the admission that in this case Leo did cite 
the liturgy. If he did it once, he cannot be prevented from doing it 
again. These detailed considerations have been put forward to show 
that Fr. Lang, while giving much valuable material for the interpretation 
of Leo and the Sacramentaries, has not given us a final proof that Leo 
was always the originator and that the Sacramentaries always followed 
his lead. J. H. Crean 


Die theologische Arbeitsweise des Johannes von Damaskus. By 
B. Stuper. Pp. xvii+-141. (Studia patristica et byzantina, ed. 
J. M. Hoeck, II.) Ettal: Buch-Kunstverlag, 1956. 24s. 6d. 


Unper the direction and inspiration of Dr. Johannes Hoeck the Byzan- 
tine Institutes of Scheyern and Ettal are working on a critical edition of 
the writings of St. John of Damascus. The first volume of their Studia 
patristica et byzantina was the controversial book of Professor Franz 
Délger in which he upholds the Damascene authorship of the Greek 
Barlaam and Joasaph. This has been followed by Fr. Basil Studer’s 
examination of the methods and approach of St. John of Damascus in his 
theological works. 

With infinite care and detailed documentation Fr. Studer analyses 
John’s aims and views. Desire to preserve orthodoxy and to attain 
perfection through contemplation were the mainsprings of his activity. 
He regarded ecclesiastical authority as residing in the church, essentially 
based on the consensus of tradition. It is therefore only to be expected 
that the Bible and Fathers should loom large in his writings. His 
special favourites seem to be Gregory of Nazianzus, the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, and Maximus the Confessor. He evidently had, too, a pre- 
dilection for philosophical questions and dialectical method, as is 
indeed clear from the Fount of Knowledge. 

Fr. Studer draws on the material available at Scheyern and Ettal, 
including manuscript sources as yet unpublished. He accepts Professor 
Délger’s attribution of the Greek version of Barlaam to John of Damas- 
cus, passing somewhat lightly over the formidable barrage of criticism 
which has been levelled against this by a number of scholars. Readers 
should, however, bear in mind that the question is stili (pace Délger) 
an open one, and if Barlaam drops out, there will be serious gaps in at 
least one section of Studer’s work, i.e. that on contemplation and the 
monastic ideal. 


The main point which e...2rges from this study is the extent to which 
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John of Damascus’s work appears to be compilatory in character. Fr. 
Studer finds in him very little which he regards as original or independent. 
He stresses—and indeed demonstrates—the frequent use of compen- 
diums and anthologies (which were of course popular in many circles, as 
M. Richard’s recent work shows). Aristotle comes at second or third 
hand via the Fathers or the Isagoge of Porphyry. John’s best-known 
work, now called the Fount of Knowledge (this was in fact the title given 
it by Allatius), is itself a collection of capita in which Fr. Studer finds 
little or no connecting thread beyond the broad limits of the subject- 
matter. 

Fr. Studer’s sober study, written in a highly condensed and somewhat 
dry style, will be an excellent starting-point for future work on certain 
aspects of John of Damascus. It is based on a wide use of relevant 
authorities and the learned footnotes supply many useful leads, particu- 
larly with regard to John’s antecedents. In this respect it is a mine of 
information on the theological and ascetical traditions of the Fathers 
and the early middle ages. The bibliography indicates how wide the net 
has been cast, though one or two addenda and corrigenda come to mind, 
e.g. Theophanes should be cited in de Boor’s edition and G. Moravesik’s 
valuable bibliographical Byzantinoturcica should be added. 

Most would agree with Fr. Studer in emphasizing that John of 
Damascus belongs neither to the patristic age nor to the high middle 
ages, but to his own generation. Nor would they quarrel with the de- 
scription of him as ‘ein guter Kompilator’ ; this was true of many medieval 
writers and was not necessarily a reproach. But however much John 
inevitably and rightly relied on his predecessors, it is difficult not to 
wonder whether he may not have added rather more of his own than 
Fr. Studer suggests, as for instance in the iconoclast controversy. And 
on this particular point Fr. Studer fails us, for he gives little considera- 
tion to John’s contribution to the iconophile armoury and the extent 
to which he was used by later generations. 

Perhaps Fr. Studer’s work will prove to be as stimulating in what it 
omits, or fleetingly hints at, as in what it so generously provides. For 
the reader is certainly left with a query in his mind. Where is the living 
St. John of Damascus, ‘the golden-flo:ving’, the Father who out- 
spokenly attacked not only the iconoclast policy but the traditional 
relationship of church and state in Byzantium, whose poetry has found 
its place in the liturgical services, whose spirituality was a fine exposition 
of the ideals of eastern monachism? Clearly the time has not yet come 
for any definitive work on John of Damascus. That must await the 
publication of the critical edition being prepared at the Scheyern-Ettal 
Institutes. Meanwhile a detailed study such as Fr. Studer’s is of the 
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greatest value in preparing the ground, provided that its terms of 
reference are clearly recognized. J. M. Hussey 


Kirchenvater und soziales Erbrecht: Wanderungen religidser Ideen 
durch die Rechte der dstlichen und westlichen Welt. By EBERHaRD 
F. Bruck. Pp. xi+-286. Berlin: Springer, 1956. DM. 36. 


IN modern times provision in the case of death takes the form of a 
life insurance. In earlier times there was also provision for the even- 
tuality of death, but this took a somewhat different form: the testator 
conferred a certain portion of his property upon the Church, in order to 
secure the salvation of his soul. Eberhard Bruck, the universally acknow- 
ledged authority on what the Germans call Seelteil, examines in his 
latest book the origin, genesis, growth, and application of this testa- 
mentary feature, and in so doing arrives at some quite drastic rectifica- 
tions of the opinio communis. He shows convincingly and with an 
enviable command of the sources that neither the thesis of Heinrich 
Brunner—that the dead man’s part originated in some Teutonic cus- 
toms—nor the view of Alfred Schultze and his Italian sequaces—that 
the Seelteil was due to St. Augustine’s influence—is tenable. He demon- 
strates that the idea itself of leaving part of one’s property to God 
through the medium of the Church originated with the Cappadocian 
Fathers, with Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory Nazianzen 
(who actually coined the term ‘quota of the soul’ (Sds pépida 77 puyx7)) 
and John Chrysostom. They as the intellectual and moral leaders 
strongly felt the cleavage between rich and poor in the moribund 
Roman empire: should not the poor have a share in the world’s wealth? 
This question was not asked by them as economists or social reformers 
nor had they any idea of attacking poverty and squalor itself. In order to 
mitigate the excrescences of poverty they employed religious devices 
and asked the question, How much should the wealthy testator give if 
he wished to make sure of the salvation of his soul? It was Chrysostom 
who advocated that the third part should be given to the poor, and since 
Christ represented them, he chose the term ‘Quota for Christ’. The 
demand by the Greek Fathers for a quota was based partly on the 
exigencies of the care for the after-life, partly on the idea of a just distri- 
bution of goods, and partly upon the Christian idea of caritas. The 
synthesis of these three elements led to the transformation of the pagan 
sacrifice for the dead! into gifts for Christ, that is, for the poor and the 


' For this cp., inter alia, Martin Nilsson in Harvard Theol. Rev. xlii (1949), 
pp. 84 ff., and now also W. Foerster, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte (Hamburg, 
1956), ii, pp. 186 ff. 
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Church, gifts which also secured the salvation of the testator’s soul. The 
demand for a fixed quota itself was a compromise between the ascetic 
ideal (to give away everything) and the individual’s sense of property (to 
keep and hand over everything ‘o the natural heirs). 

In contrast to the Greek Fathers, however, Western Fathers urged 
that the quota should be variable and relative, that is, according to the 
number of heirs: Christ should take, as it were, the place of an additional 
son and his part should thus be determined by the number of surviving 
heirs. That this was St. Augustine’s plan has long been known. It is one 
more of the author’s many discoveries that in actual fact it was St. 
Jerome who was the originator of this flexible quota system and that 
Augustine derived his views from St. Jerome. No doubt this device was 
more realistic, for it prevented an impoverishment of the heirs, especially 
when they were numerous and the inheritance small. 

In perhaps the most interesting section of the book, Bruck shows 
how the Greek idea of a fixed quota—the Tertia—found entrance into 
the legal sphere and hence became the law, not only in the East, but 
also in the West. Justinian was responsible for giving full legal status to 
the hitherto only customary practice of bequeathing property to the 
Church, and therefore raised a custom to a fully fledged item of the law 
of inheritance. The important thing is that the Orient knew of nothing 
else but the fixed portion, as the learned author proves by a detailed 
investigation of the late Byzantine, Syrian, Armenian, and Georgian 
laws. 

What is certainly an astonishing result is that in the West too it was 
the Greek fixed quota which was adopted—and not the Augustinian 
variable nor the Roman principle of freedom of testamentary disposi- 
tion, propagated by the papacy. And it was through Ireland that 
Chrysostom’s view became prevalent in most of Western Europe and 
found entrance into legal systems. In fact, the Tertia Deo, the usual 
medieval term, was first coined by the Collectio Hibernensis. Not the 
least exciting aspect of this result is that, once again, the Irish Church 
is shown to be vitally influenced by the East—an influence that has been 
noted in quite different contexts—and that from Ireland the Greek 
custom spread to Northumberland, Scotland, northern France; that is, 
wherever Irish missionaries set foot, the Greek fixed quota also made 
its appearance. From the twelfth century onwards this fixed portion can 
be observed in most European countries, but this prevalence was due 
to the earlier permeation and customary observance of the quota on the 
‘fringes’ of Europe which had either no, or only a tenuous, connexion 
with the Roman Church. 

These are some of the salient points of a book which is not merely a 
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legal historical examination, but also to an equal extent a cultural, 
social, and economic analysis, carried out on a very broad basis and with 
the tiefschiirfende Gelehrsamkeit and Abgeklartheit which has always been 
characteristic of the author. His width and breadth of conception, his 
profound penetration, and his modestly displayed mastery of literature 
—which in itself ranges far and wide—are qualities which stamp this 
book as one of the most important recent productions of modern scholar- 
ship. It is a major achievement of the distinguished octogenarian author. 
If a small criticism may be made it is that I think the later medieval 
part has not received the same meticulous attention as the earlier parts, 
This is especially true as regards not only some law books in France 
and Germany (the Anglo-Saxon and English sections are exceedingly 
well done), but also as regards the doctrine of some of the eminent 
glossators and commentators on the Canon and Roman laws. I would 
not be surprised to find that the Gratian passage was treated differently 
in the different law schools and also that the commentators on the 
Justinianean law would have had something worth while to say. Also, 
it would perhaps have been profitable to allude at least to some of the 
litigation which must necessarily have arisen in connexion with the 
Tertia Deo. From the strictly juristic standpoint it is not always quite 
clear whether the Tertia was construed as a legatum or as a haereditas 
(successio universalis); in the latter case some legal niceties might be 
worth pursuing. * ‘ere lies still open a wide field of fruitful research. 

' This examination by an internationally recognized authority should 
serve as a paradigma for our younger generation. It is not only in its 
pure scholarship that this study excels, but also in the most skiiful and 
intriguing weaving together of cultural, social, economic strands with 
the basic religious motives that the book exercises a fascination upon the 
reader: it is an integrated whole xar’ éefoy7v. True, the social-religious 
law of inheritance cannot be reckoned as a major issue of medieval law, 
but it is an excellent means of fathoming different legal systems and of 
diagnosing the heterogeneous influences to which they were subjected. 


Sacring and Crowning: The development of the Latin ritual for the 
anointing of kings and the coronation of an emperor before the 
eleventh century. By C. A. BouMaAN. Pp. xiv+198. (Bijdragen 
van het Instituut voor middeleeuwse geschiedenis der Rijks- 
Universiteit te Utrecht, vol. XXX.) Groningen; J. B. Wolters, 
1957. 9.90 flor. 

Tuis is a useful, even if not inspiring and stimulating, investigation 

into the filiation and evolution of the liturgical texts for Western anoint- 
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ings and coronations down to the eleventh century. The author considers 
that the gradual stages of this developmert can best be studied by ana- 
lysing the ritual documents and taking them as mere liturgical texts. He 
has read widely, is conversant with the relevant literature, and presents a 
valuable vue d’ensemble of the development of the coronation liturgy: 
according to him, it is three West-Frankish ordines in particular which 
form, so to speak, the nucleus for the later development, that is, the 
Leofric Order, the so-called Erdmann Order, and the Order of Stavelot; 
furthermore, the Egbert Order, a replica of the West-Frankish ordo, 
was the first purely English coronation order actually in use, so that the 
possibility of the English kings having been anointed before the im- 
plementation of this ordo must be excluded. Each of these the author 
examines minutely in their textual filiations: although it cannot be said 
that our knowledge of the actual texts is greatly increased or that he 
establishes better readings of the already known texts, this investigation 
and the resultant compilation are very useful. 

Liturgical and historical scholars would have been more indebted to 
the author, however, if he had made more consistent use of manuscript 
material, because the editions of so many ordines are little more than mere 
transcriptions. But apart from this, a more serious criticism is the author’s 
modus examinandi: he excludes from his investigation the actual his- 
torical situation, in the framework of which the individual texts were 
prepared, and he also omits to consider the contemporary symbolic 
meaning attached not only to the texts themselves, but also to the in- 
dividual ceremonial emblems. It should be realized that the prayer text, 
however stereotyped or innocuous it may appear, was intended to con- 
vey at different times and on different occasions a highly specific mean- 
ing, and the exclusive reliance on the literary transmission and filiation 
in a work that examines the development of the ritual ex professo, 
would seem to me an undertaking that, by its very point d’appui, de- 
prives itself of much value. That is also why the author’s attack on 
Diplomforschung fails to convince: particularly to the historian the ap- 
plication of the principles of Diplomforschung to liturgical texts is of 
great value, as the texts thus presented allow him to see the models and 
deviations as well as the historical context. It would be, I fear, a 
retrograde step if these principles were now to be thrown overboard: 
is it reasonable to maintain that less mental energy and less care were 
devoted to the preparation of the one and unique occasion, i.e. the king’s 
coronation, than to the making of a diploma or a charter? The assertion 
that as often as not it was a jeu de mémoire which dictated the text, 
would seem to be in need of proof. 

What does appear unsatisfactory is tle treatment of the imperial 
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coronation ordines. Is it really true to say that Cencius I (now more 
usually known as Ordo B) was the first Roman imperial ordo? According 
to what ritual were the emperors of the Frankish period crowned? Is 
Ordo A, which the much-lamented Eichmann has demonstrated as the 
skeleton according to which, from Louis I onwards, the emperors were 
crowned, to be discarded? The time at which Ordo B came into being 
should have been examined with greater care. In what precise relation 
do Ordo B and the so-called German Ordo stand? In a work that pro- 
fesses to deal with imperial coronations, the vexed question of Ordo C 
should have received its due attention. In parenthesis it may be re- 
marked that since Ordo B was valid for the Ottonian coronations, it is 
erroneous to say that they were anointed on the head by the pope: as 
the rubric clearly shows, it is the bishop of Ostia who anoints the future 
emperor between the shoulders and on the right arm, whilst the pope 
alone puts the crown. on the head. It might perhaps also have been 
profitable if the Lombard coronations had been drawn into the orbit 
of this investigation. 

These critical observations should not create the impression that the 
book, so far as it goes, is not useful. Even if sometimes more precision 
was called for, it is, within the self-imposed limitations of the author, 
a competent and careful study, and one that throws some interesting 
side-lights on the doxology and genesis of texts as well as on subsequent 
recensions; in this context the Appendixes and the synoptic tables will 
be found very valuable. Let there be no doubt that this sort of exami- 
nation based on an excruciatingly scarce source material is very thorny 
and needs, as it were, asixth liturgical sense. The paramount requirement 
that so palpably emerges once again is an edition of these many ordines 
executed with all the raffinement of modern editorial scholarship, for in far 
too many cases we have still to rely on Marténe, Hittorp, and so forth. 

WALTER ULLMANN 


Volk und Kirche zur Zeit der beginnenden Gottesfriedensbewegung in 
Frankreich. By B.T6prer. Pp. 120. Neue Beitrage zur Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, Nr. 1. Berlin: Riitten und Loening, 1957. DM. 13.50. 


THE movement by the Church to curb feudal anarchy—the attempt to 
enforce the Pax Dei—is a fascinating episode in tenth- and elever.th- 
century history, and throws an interesting light on the background to 
the papal reform. Dr. Tépfer’s book was a thesis presented in the 
Humboldt- Universitat in East Berlin ; and its ultimate explanation of the 
movement—that the Church was profiting from class conflict between 
a bellicose aristocracy and a ravaged peasantry—is based on obvious 
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Marxist presuppositions. But wherever his argument is founded on 
evidence, it is learned and interesting. In a short thesis some simpli- 
fication of complex issues is inevitable; but his attempt to relate the 
various aspects of popular Christianity in the period—and especially 
the immense popularity of the cult of relics—with other phenomena in 
social and economic history, in art and architecture, is often arresting. 
Many of these correlations have been suggested before; but the book 
indicates more clearly than any single recent work some of the lines along 
which a more fruitful analysis of the origins of the great events of the 
mid and late eleventh century may be sought. It is well documented, 
and shows a cool judgement on the modern literature, whatever its 
complexion. In fine it is a stimulating study, if often stimulating to dis- 
agreement. 


Marsilius of Padua: The Defender of Peace. Volume II: The 
Defensor pacis, translated with an introduction by A. GEWIRTH. 
Pp. xciv-+450. (Records of Civilisation, Sources and Studies, 
no. xlvi.) New York, Columbia University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1956. 68s. 


VotumE I of this work, which appeared in 1951, contained a careful and 
elaborate study of Marsilio’s thought; volume II ‘presents the first com- 
plete translation of the Defensor pacis into any modern language’. The 
two volumes thus make a valuable contribution to the history of political 
thought, and the second, in making more available one of the most vital 
but indigestible of medieval treatises, performs a special service. Pro- 
fessor Gewirth has not made Marsilio light reading, but he has given us 
a straightforward translation, based on real study of this difficult work, 
together with a long introduction containing a summary of the argument 
and a detailed analysis of Marsilio’s use of certain key words. His 
rendering is based on Previté-Orton’s text, corrected by readings from 
Scholz’s edition and Bigongiari’s article; and their notes have been ex- 
panded by the translator’s own researches. Marsilio wrote when the old 
contest of empire and papacy was entering its last phase; from one 
point of view his was an anti-papal pamphlet after the old pattern, which 
reiterates much that is familiar from the literature of the preceding 
three centuries. On the other hand, the philosophical equipment (in 
spite of Marsilio’s capacity for perverting Aristotle) and the Italian 
milieu which inspired him, combined with his radical anti-clericalism, 
made him seem up to date in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
and it has been said (with some exaggeration) that every political thinker 
of that time had read him. Certainly he required no very extreme re- 
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writing by William Marshall to serve the purposes of Thomas Cromwell; 
and Marsilio or his manner of thought had a powerful influence on 
Hobbes. Although he suffered an eclipse in the Enlightenment, he has 
had his share of attention once more in our own day. Even if the book 
is often turgid and the argument sometimes confused, its place in ‘the 
history of political thought is distinguished. It is high time that we had 
a full translation of it, and the present book is a very welcome addition 
to the Columbia ‘Records of Civilisation’. C. N. L. Brooke 


A History of Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham, 1283-1311. By 
C. M. Fraser. Pp. viii-++266-+-photographs of seals of Antony 
Bek and map of Palatinate of Du'‘am. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957. 42s. 

Tuis is a scholarly and exhaustive biography of a famous medieval 

bishop of whom remarkably little has hitherto been known in detail, 

apart from the story of his violent and dramatic quarrels with the monks 
of his cathedral priory and with the archbishops of York, and of his 
vigorous assertion of his claims as earl palatine in his great northern 
bishopric. Dr. Fraser has previously made a useful contribution to 
knowledge of his administration of his bishopric and franchise in her 
Records of Antony Bek.’ The most original and important part of her 
present book, however, lies not so much in ecclesiastical history as in 
her account of Bek’s career in the royal service, and of his administrative 
and political importance in the reigns of Edward I and Edward II. For 
this she has combed a vast amount of administrative, legal, and diplo- 
matic records at the Public Record Office, which R. K. Richardson, 

Bek’s earlier biographer, had suspected was important but had not had 

time to examine.” 

For the ecclesiastical historian perhaps a main interest of the book is 
the striking example it gives of a bishop, born of a magnate family and 
trained in the royal service, who owed his bishopric to the king and who 
continued as bishop to act as one of the king’s chief councillors and 
diplomats, but who in the greatest crisis of his career, when his duties 
to king and pope clashed, put his obligations to the pope and to the 
church before those to his friend, the king. Bek was probably neither a 
scholar nor a saint, although in his youth he spent three years at Oxford, 
apparently without taking a degree, and although at Durham he was 
revered for his personal frugality and chastity. Before his appointment 

! Surtees Society, vol. clxii, 1953. 


2 ‘The Bishopric of Durham under Anthony Bek, 1283-1311’ in Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 3rd ser., ix (1913), 89-224. 
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as bishop he was a noted pluralist who spent no part of his time as a 
resident parish priest or in other ecclesiastical work. As bishop, Dr. 
Fraser has found extremely little evidence for his diocesan work, partly 
because his register as bishop of Durham has perished or is lost, but 
doubtless also because much of it was performed by deputies during his 
frequent absences from his diocese on the king’s service. He was a 
soldier, loving war for its own sake, and having a better knowledge 
of military tactics than his knights, as was demonstrated by his part in 
the English victory at the battle of Falkirk. In character he was a 
strange mixture. He was arrogant, ambitious, ostentatious, extravagant, 
forceful, self-confident, violent to those who opposed his wishes, Yet at 
the same time he was able to win the personal regard and trust cf kings, 
popes, archbishops, and bishops, and his own servants. He was ‘mag- 
nanimous’; a man of broad and independent vision in affairs of church 
and state, whose actions were not necessarily dictated by his early career 
in the royal service, but who in the last resort stood by his principles. 
For the rest, Dr. Fraser retells the story of the great ecclesiastical 
lawsuits in which Bek was involved, with a mastery of legal procedure 
and a wealth of detail. Perhaps she does not altogether bring out the 
significance of his quarrel with the prior and convent of Durham over 
their claim that they could only be visited by archbishop or bishop if he 
were unaccompanied by any secular clerk. The efforts of the English 
cathedral priories jealously to preserve their privacy by excluding from 
visitations of their convents all except those of their own habit were a 
frequent source of contention with their bishops, who stood out for at 
least one disinterested witness as a safeguard against any claims the 
monks might make of concessions obtained. Bek’s determination to 
crush the resistance of Prior Hoton and his convent to his visitation in 
1300 accompanied by three or four of his clerks and a notary led to the 
most famous example of such a dispute in English medieval history. On 
its outcome Bek staked his career and all he had so far achieved in 
extending the power of his bishopric and palatinate. His decision to obey 
the pope’s summons to defend his actions in person at Rome at a time 
when Edward I needed his help in the Scottish wars, and when he was 
also ordered to appear in parliament and the royal courts, was the direct 
cause of his loss of the king’s friendship and the confiscation of his 
palatinate. But he achieved a personal triumph at Rome, convincing 
Boniface VIII of the rightness of his cause, and Dr. Fraser has rightly 
stressed the lasting importance of the ordinance Debent of 1302 which 
brought the great lawsuit with its many appeals and counter appeals 
to an end. Contemporary bishops quoted the precedent of the ordinance, 
which allowed the bishop to visit his convent accompanied by two or 
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three clerks, only one of whom might be a Benedictine monk, with a 
notary, and it was finally incorporated into the Extravagantes of the 
canon jaw. Again Dr. Fraser shows the lasting importance of his victory, 
which he owed to royal support, against Archbishop le Romeyn in 1293. 
This was when the archbishop was forced to agree before the king and 
council in parliament that the ‘Bishop of Durham has a double status, 
namely as bishop as to his spiritualities, and as earl palatine as to his 
temporal holdings’, and to admit that he had no right to correct Bek as 
his suffragan in anything touching his temporal fees. The judgement 
marks the establishment of the tradition of independence of the bishopric 
of Durham as against the metropolitan see of York, which was un- 
affected by Bek’s subsequent loss of royal favour. 

In her account of the great quarrels, Dr. Fraser makes no attempt to 
gloss over Bek’s violent and overbearing conduct towards the arch- 
bishop, prior, and convent, or towards the tenants and clergy of his 
bishopric and palatinate, but much of the new evidence she has collected 
for his administrative, military, and political work for Edward I and 
Edward II leads to an understanding of his actions, if not to his vindi- 
cation. Thus it appears that his arbitrary rule in his palatinate, his 
imposition of taxes and exaction of military service from his tenants 
beyond the boundaries of his diocese, were largely due to his realization 
of Edward’s need for money and military service in the Scottish wars; 
the extension of the power of his palatinate as a kind of buffer state 
between England and Scotland was in many ways a statesmanlike aim; 
while the personal qualities which the bishop reveals most clearly in his 
political and diplomatic activities help to explain the attraction which he 
had for contemporaries, and the praise and admiration which he re- 
ceived even from monks of Durham. This is a case in which study of a 
bishop’s political and administrative career has led to a far more favour- 
able view of his character and importance than study of his ecclesiastical 
career alone had done. The changed view is not due to any special 
sympathy of Dr. Fraser with her subject, for she is a remarkably im- 
partial and detached biographer, who prefers to let the facts speak for 
themselves. Indeed, she is too modest in putting forward her own views 
and interpretations of the facts, which are often difficult to find in the 
wealth of information which she presents. Her book is a closely packed, 
well documented, and careful study, which emphasizes how essential an 
understanding of political history is to the ecclesiastical historian. 
KATHLEEN EDWARDS 
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The ‘Melos Amoris’ of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited by E. J. F. 
ARNOULD. Pp. Ixxxvi+244. Oxford: Rasil Blackwell, 1957. 
50s. net. 


In her well-known Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Miss H. E. Allen 
remarked in 1927 that the hermit’s Melum (or Melos) Amoris was hardly 
likely to be printed in full: ‘it is the most important and individual of 
Richard’s compositions, but extraordinarily monotonous.’ Now, thirty 
years later, the task has been achieved with skill and patience by Pro- 
fessor Arnould of Trinity College, Dublin, previous author of a valuable 
French monograph on Le Manuel des Péchés, using ten major manu- 
scripts of the work and three fragments. Although the resultant scholarly 
text will be warmly welcomed by all students of medieval mysticism, it 
wili not add much to its author’s reputation or to our knowledge of his 
life and teaching, as some had hoped. In the first place, Miss Allen’s 
strictures upon its turgid rhythmical prose are now seen to be all too 
richly justified. Miss Deanesly’s earlier edition of the Incendium had 
already prepared us for ‘Rolle’s rambling and diffuse style’, when com- 
pared with St. Bonaventura, his lack of design, his repetitions, his ‘long, 
involved sentences’. For the Melos, even a reluctant M. Arnould has to 
add to similar criticisms that it is ‘a difficult text by any standards’ and 
that ‘it can be confidently asserted that no [other] author ever made 
such a persistent and, some would say, such an extravagant use of’ 
alliteration. Hence the extravagance of its vocabulary, with its ac- 
companying profusion of metaphor—as W. P. Ker once observed of 
alliterative vernacular verse—‘a kind of rich rhetorical incrustation of 
gems over the plain narrative’. Little wonder that there survives even 
from the early fifteenth century a Cambridge manuscript containing 
part of a glossary of its verba difficilia, per diversos doctores exposita, a 
provision wisely repeated by M. Arnould in his own General Index. 
The repetitive wordiness of the tract must at times have wearied even 
the elect and, unlike some of his works in English, cannot hope to con- 
vey to modern ears the music (canor) of the mystic’s final ectasy. 

Pére Lenis and Dom Noetinger have already established the strict 
orthodoxy of Rolle’s doctrine in general and this apologia, which adds 
little in the way of theological argument apart from the usual lavish 
application of Scripture, likewise presents no flashes of fresh spiritual 
insight, no bold prophetic utterance, no taint of ecclesiastical rebellion. 
His view of woman, for example, remains as crudely traditional as the 
Omnes electi gaudebunt in cruciatu malorum which seems to accord so 
ill with Horstman’s description of him as ‘all love, Christlike; Wycliffe 
all hatred, negation’. Indeed, the reader may well reflect that Dom 
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Wilmart’s gentle comment upon Miss Allen’s condemnation of the 
Canticum Amoris here quoted—‘Such judgments are not matter for 
discussion’—is in equally significant contrast to the hermit’s impatience 
with his detractors, his impulsiveness and ready self-justification de soli- 
tarie sedendo. , 
It is one of the chief merits of this volume that the editor is now able 
to show that passages of the work hitherto believed by Horstman, Miss 
Allen, and even Dom Noetinger to provide autobiographical detail must 
henceforth be rejected in that sense and taken figuratively (pp. xxiii- 
XXV, Xxxi-xxxii, &c.). Moreover, in the first of two important Ap- 
pendixes here reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
what both Horstman and Miss Allen understood to refer to a conflict 
of Rolle with his own bishop turns out to concern merely an argument 
of Anselm in favour of conventual life which had probably been used 
against him by his monkish opponents. In the second, by careful 
scrutiny of certain manuscripts of the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, M. 
Arnould successfully retraces for us the true history of Relle’s alleged 
sojourn at the Sorbonne, proving the latter to be mere legend based on 
a wholly unwarranted interpretation in the seventeenth century of 
“Magister Ricardus’ in a surviving Liber Prioris of the House, now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. Finally, it should be added that, unlike 
Horstman and Miss Allen again, he is in favour of a comparatively late 
date for the Melos, as marking ‘the culmination of the mystic’s progress, 
the consummation of the three gifts which form the core of his ex- 
perience’. G. R. Owst 


Meister Eckhart: An introduction to the study of his works with an 
anthology of his sermons. By James M. Cuark. Pp. xii+267. 
London end Edinburgh: Nelson, 1957. 25s. 


ALTHOUGH Eckhart is unquestionably one of the small group of scho- 
lastic theologians whose thought has been and continues to be significant 
and living, he has benefited less than his contemporaries of equal dis- 
tinction from the revival of interest in medieval philosophy and its 
history. The immediate reason for this is probably the lack of a critical 
text establishing the canon of his authentic works, but the fundamental 
reason is certainly the ambiguous (or, to use a topical term, the ambiva- 
lent) character of his writings. Is he a scholastic or a mystic? Is he an 
Aristotelian or a Neoplatonist? Is he a Catholic or 2 heretic? Despite the 
intensive study, not devoid of controversy and ire, initiated by Denifle’s 
epoch-making essays of 1885-6, a complete critical edition is still 
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wanting, and in England in particular no work on him exists of even 
tolerable completeness and accuracy. 

Professor Clark’s aim is the modest one of presenting the result of 
recent continental work and of introducing Eckhart and his genuine 
writings to English readers. He certainly achieves this end and some- 
thing more, for in addition to his expert linguistic qualifications he has 
more than a passing acquaintance with theology and scholastic philo- 
sophy, and a sane judgement which, while accepting the traditional 
distinction between orthodoxy and heresy, is able to comprehend and 
explain Eckhart’s often startling utterances without having recourse to 
a supposed opposition between a theologian’s and a mystic’s vision of 
truth. To the three questions posed above he would, it seems, answer 
that Eckhart was a mystic rather than a theologian (as against Denifle), 
a Neoplatonist rather than an Aristotelian, and a thinker profoundly 
orthodox in intention who did not always make it clear that he was 
endeavouring to put into words his own experience rather than the con- 
clusions of the schools. 

Some readers may feel that the basic difficulty with Eckhart (as indeed 
with all forms of Neoplatonism) is to decide whether his theodicy is an 
attempt to express the ineffable or whether it is merely the appearance 
in an unfamiliar philosophical idiom of theological speculation which we 
are accustomed to see in Pauline or Aristotelian dress, and these readers 
may feel that Professor Clark is mistaken in considering Eckhart as a 
great mystic rather than as a daring thinker. In any case, his book is 
certainly the best account of Eckhart’s life and thought in the English 
language, and the selection from sermons which are um dubtedly 
authentic will help English readers to appreciate both the doctrine of the 
master and his unique clientele of devout lay folk and dedicated religious 
women. M. D. KNowLEs 


The Revolt of Martin Luther. By ROBERT HERNDON Fire. Pp. xii+- 
726. New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 78s. 


In this book the Gebhard Professor Emeritus of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures in Columbia University has brought up to date and 
greatly expanded a series of lectures he published in 1928 under the 
title of Young Luther. He describes Luther’s character and develop- 
ment against the background of home, school, university, and Church 
from childhood to the Diet of Worms, carefully sifting fact from legend, 
taking into account Catholic as well as Protestant interpretations, and 
succeeding in avoiding confessional bias without concealing his sym- 
pathies. He is, as he admits, ‘no theologian’, and he has no new sources 
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nor any entirely fresh viewpoint to offer us; but he tells a clear, straight- 
forward story, which in spite of its length and the mass of detail it con- 
tains seldom becomes tedious. The work is well documented, and there 
is a selected bibliography and an index. It is only a pity that, like so 
many studies of Luther, it stops short at 1521. The young Luther is 
not the whole Luther, and some of the most irnportant as well as the 
most controversial aspects of his career are only seen after the Diet of 
Worms. P. S. Watson 


Visible Saints: The Congregational Way, 1640-1660. By GEOFFREY 
F. NUTTALL. Pp. xii+-178. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 25s. 
IN his volume in the Oxford History of England, Godfrey Davies pointed 
out that one of the most astounding features of the early Stuart period 
was ‘the growth of sectaries from a negligible handful before 1640 to 
a body strong enough to have gained control of the army, executed the 
king, and founded a commonwealth, in ten years’. Dr. Nuttall’s new 
book helps to explain this phenomenon by the light which he throws on 
the origins of the movement, and by his sympathetic account of the 
spiritual ideals which gave Independency in its first phase such dynamic 
wer. 
Pr. Nuttall is not concerned with the political activity of the ‘Saints’, 
or their role in the creation and maintenance of the Commonwealth; 
indeed, it is perhaps a criticism of his work that religion is viewed so 
largely in isolation from its social and political background. But we may 
be grateful for this detailed and richly documented picture of the inner 
life of Congregationalism, since this main stream of Independency has 
never in modern times received the scholarly attention paid the Quakers, 
Levellers, and other fringe groups. 

The biblical injunction, ‘And be ye separate’, seemed to many small 
groups of Bible-reading Christians to have clear application to their 
own day—‘Surely God’s people must be separatists from the world and 
from false churches, to become a pure and holy people unto the Lord’. 
In their view the New Testament plainly witnessed t’ the Church as 
‘a fellowship of visible saints chosen out of the worid’, » «J on the basis 
of this definition little good could be said of such ‘an organicall, politicall 
body’ as the Church of England. But this principle of separation, 
harshly and uncompromisingly asserted, was, as Dr. Nuttall shows, 
‘in order to a positive fellowship’, and in the remaining chapters of his 
book he draws on a wide range of records and controversial tracts to 
illustrate the nature of this church-fellowship, the freedom accorded 
individual experience, and the insistence that works should be the in- 
variable evidence of faith. 
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The fruits of his research are of particular interest to American readers 
in providing new material for examining the divergent ways of Congrega- 
tionalism in England and New England. The history of the ‘Saints’ in 
America during the seventeenth century does not suggest that tolerance 
of the liberty of the Christian man was so basic a principle of Indepen- 
dency as Dr. Nuttall infers. But this does not alter the fact that his is 
a balanced and illuminating study of a major religious tradition during 
its brief time of ascendancy in the national life. R. S. BosHER 


From Bossuet to Newman: the Idea of Doctrinal Development. 
By Owen CHADWICK. Pp. xii+254. Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 255. 


Tus book does not set out to express an opinion about the theoretical 
problem of dogmatic development; the problem, that is, of the relation 
between the éddzaé of the facts of Revelation and their formulation in 
the course of history in the Church. Its object is the more modest one of 
describing the stages and circumstances by which, between Bossuet and 
the Newman of 1845, the notion of the uachangeability of doctrine 
being a criterion of true religion gave place to the admission that 
development was the mark of the true Church. 

The first attack upon the immutabilist apologetic of the Perpétuité 
de la religion or the Histoire des variations came from the catholic 
critics themselves: Petau, Mabillon, Tillemont, Hardouin, &c. But 
these historians did not possess any theory to explain the existence ‘of 
the changes which th=; observed at the heart of the identity of the 
tradition. Dr. Chadwick attaches little importance to the influence that 
may have been exercised by the philosophies of history and the idea of 
progress which spread as a result, in particular, of Voltaire’s Essai sur 
les meeurs (1755). Without wishing to find a theory where it does not yet 
exist, we would have laid more stress on the effect of these factors in 
creating an atmosphere within which the theory itself could become 
readily conceivable and acceptable. In the decades after 1680 a trend 
appears in intellectual circles which Paul Hazard has cleverly analysed 
under the headings ‘From stability to movement’ and ‘From ancient to 
modern’ (La Crise de la conscience européenne, Paris, 1935). Dr. Chad- 
wick strikes a very accurate balance between what Newman owes to the 
new apologetic of Butler and what he adds to it. Having repeated his 
rejection of the idea that a general climate of ideas had influenced New- 
man, he discusses in detail the question of the possible influence of 
Mohler upon him. Lord Acton considered that it was Perrone who had 
drawn Newman’s attention to Méhler. Chadwick shows that this is 
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pure guesswork. Newman’s diaries show that he had not read Méhler 
and that he was not indebted to him in any way. 

Chadwick then passes on to expound the position of Newman him- 
self: the genesis of his book (at p. 89 Chadwick sees the first outline of 
the idea of development in the sermon of 2 February 1843, but doe not 
the seed already exist in his reply to Wiseman, that is from 1840? See 
Essays crit. ii. 9, pp. 11-13), the theses of the Essay on Development, and 
the reception given to the work particularly from the catholic and the 
Roman side. He shows how, although contradicted and drawn into 
often rather mean episodes which caused him much suffering (attested 
by unpublished documents found by research into the archives), New- 
man stood by his convictions until the end of his life. 

Throughout his investigation, Chadwick’s attention has been chiefly 
focused on Newman’s thought and on the Essay. It is in relation to these 
that he raises the question of the intellectual background, whether in 
Mohler or in the general climate of ideas. He hardly raises the problem 
of more philosophical influences (Herder, Lessing, Hegel) or even those 
of the philosophers of history like Vico and Montesquieu. For Newman 
was centred on his own problem. This being the angle from which he 
has pursued his investigation, Chadwick has not set out to give a com- 
plete history of the idea of development from Bossuet to Newman; 
the substance of his book is related rather to its title than to its sub-title. 
_ Chapters II (‘Logical explanation’—a very severe chapter even for a 
French reader familiar with scholastic theology) and III (“The Catholic 
Critics’—very well documented) are drafted rather for their own sake, 
because Newman is still a long way off. The attraction felt by this star 
is only felt when we reach the study of Butler and the first outlines of an 
idea of progress in religion; but from then on this attraction dominates 
the whole story. This observation illustrates both the limits and the 
great interest provided by a scholarly work that will undoubtedly assist 
the studies bearing upon the notion of tradition which at the present 
time constitute a focal point in oecumenical discussions. 

Yves M.-J. Concar 


Johann Georg Hamanns Hauptschriften erklart. Edited by Fritz 
BLANKE and LOTHAR SCHREINER. Vol. I. Die Hamann Forschung: 
Geschichte . . . von Karlfried Grunder, Bibliographie von Lothar 
Schreiner. Pp. 184. Vol. VII. Golgatha und Scheblimini, Erklart 
von Lothar Schreiner. Pp. 176. Giitersloh: Carl Bertelsmann, 
1956. DM. 23 (Vol. I), DM. 22 (Vol. VII). 


THE student who does not read German is not likely to be able to pro- 
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ceed far in making acquaintance with the works and the thought of 
Johann Georg Hamann. As far as I know, nothing that he wrote has 
ever been translated into English. The remarkably comprehensive 
bibliography prepared by Dr. Lothar Schreiner lists only two English 
books—Dr. Walter Lowrie’s Johann Georg Homann, an Existentialist 
(1950), and Dr. J. C. O’Flaherty’s Unity and Language, a Study in the 
Philosophy of Fohann Georg Hamann (1952); an article by Mr. Gregor 
Smith in the Hibbert Fournal for 1944; one or two competent reviews by 
Mr. Montgomery Belgion in Theology; a few specialist articles—and 
that is all. In the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica there was 
an article on Hamann rather more than a column in length, written in 
a somewhat patronizing spirit, but giving a reasonably good account of 
his position in the development of European thought. In the 14th 
edition this has shrunk to barely half a column, with only one reference 
to the more recent literature—a striking illustration of the decline and 
fall of what was once a valuable instrument for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and culture. The name of Hamann does not appear in the Index 
to Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Perhaps, after all, we do not need to be too ashamed of ourselves over 
all this. I do not know whether any German book has yet been written 
on F. D. Maurice (though the section that deals with him in Professor 
Hermelink’s great three-volume History of Christianity in the nineteenth 
century is large-hearted and remarkably well informed); and for the 
most part the nations of Europe get on very contentedly without 
knowing much about one another’s great men. But Hamann is impor- 
tant, and it seems likely that the great revival of Hamann studies on the 
Continent will by degrees have its repercussions on theological thought 
in the English-speaking world. 

If any person of good general education\were asked to name the six 
most outstanding Germans, apart from musicians, of the century between 
1730 and 1830, he would probably mention Kant, Hegel, Herder, 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. With all of these except Schiller the 
history of Hamann and his thought is closely linked. 

On 18 October 1827 Hegel was invited to tea by Goethe at Weimar: 
‘A great deal was said about Hamann. It was mainly Hegel who led the 
discussion, and developed profound views of that extraordinary spirit, 
such as could have been derived only from the most serious and scientific 
study of the subject.’ Many years before, in 1784, Goethe, having read 
Golgatha und Scheblimini, wrote to Charlotte von Stein: ‘J’ai toujours 
aimé beaucoup les feuilles Sibyllines de ce mage moderne et cette 
nouvelle production. . . . Il y a des bons mots impaiables, et des tour- 
nures tres sérieuses qui m’ont fait rire presque 4 chaque page.’ He took 
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pains to collect the scattered writings of the Sage, and even spoke of 
himself preparing an edition of them. In 1828 Hegel published in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik a lengthy study of Hamann in the 
form of a review of Friedrich Roth’s edition of the Works—the first 
thorough study of Hamann by a man of intellect equal to his own. 
Hegel took Hamann very seriously as a Christian thinker, and recognized 
that it was his Christian faith, with its deep inwardness and its steady 
direction against the superficialities of the Enlightenment, that con- 
stituted the solid content of his work. 

Lessing found in Hamann one of his most formidable opponents. In 
his Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts Lessing had maintained the view 
that the Bible and the teaching of Jesus served only to bring to our 
notice truths to which in course of time we should have been able to 
attain by our own unaided reason. Truths of reason are on a higher 
level than truths of revelation; it must be our aim to raise all our know- 
ledge to the level of Vernunftswahrheiten. Hamann came to the defenc: 
of the uniqueness of revelation in the oddly-named writing Koy£opmaé: 
Fragmente einer apokryphischen Sibylle iiber apokalyptische Mysterien 
(1779). 

Herder’s book on the nature of Hebrew poetry (1782-3) is generally 
and rightly regarded as an epoch-making work, and as marking the 
beginning of a new understanding of the Bible in its literary aspect. But 
_ Herder was only dancing where Hamann had piped. In Kénigsberg he 
had been Hamann’s friend and favourite pupil, and had absorbed from 
his master many of his views about speech and style, and the significance 
of the so-called primitive element in poetry. 

Kant and Hamann lived side by side for many years in Kénigsberg, 
and between the learned customs-house officer and the professor 
there was close acquaintance, if not friendship. But when the Critique 
of Pure Reason appeared in 1780, Hamann was not afraid to gird himself 
for the fray, and to defend in his Metakritik iiber den Purismus der 
Vernunft the view that there is no such thing as pure reason—it is an 
invention of Kant, who is not prepared to recognize that thought is of 
its very nature inseparable from the beggarly elements of word and 
speech that underlie it. 


The more Kierkegaard is studied, the more evident his debt to | 


Hamann becomes. Kierkegaard himself makes no secret of this debt— 
several of his works bear quotations from Hamann on their title-page, 
and allusions to him are frequent. It was from Hamann that Kierkegaard 
derived the idea of publishing his works under strange pseudonyms—a 
necessity in the days of Hamann, because of the severity of the censor- 
ship of the press which Frederick the Great maintained in his dominions, 
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but to Kierkegaard a part of his concept of indirect communication. 
The dependence was notaltogether to Kierkegaard’s advantage. Oracular 
obscurity may have been part of Hamann’s nature, of that total identi- 
fication of himself with his style that Hegel praised. It was not part of 
Kierkegaard’s nature, and his all too frequent adoption of it tends to the 
infuriation of the reader rather than to the progress of the thought. But 
the two men are alike in their hatred of ‘system’, and in their under- 
standing of revelation as the voice of God addressed in the most concrete 
of situations to individual men. . 

The work of a number of scholars over a generation in Germany has 
at last brought within reach of the student all that he needs, if he wishes 
to approach and to understand this great thinker without engaging in 
prolonged and difficult research. ‘The historical and critical edition of 
the Collected Works, prepared by Josef Nadler end published at Vienna 
in five volumes, came to completion in 1953. ‘Fo the same scholar we 
are indebted for the first complete biography, Johann Georg Hamann, 
Der Zeuge des Corpus Mysticum (Salzburg, 1949), a lively work, in which 
biographical data are interspersed with shrewdly critical summaries of 
and comments on the various works of Hamann. The complete edition 
of the Letters, which was being prepared by Walther Ziesemer, had 
made considerable progress when both the stocks and a rather large 
number of the originals were destroyed by bombing in 1940. The work 
has been taken up again by Arthur Henkel. The first volume of the 
seven which have been planned appeared in 1955 (Wiesbaden); the 
second in 1956; the third is expected ere long. Almost all Hamann’s 
work appeared in pamphlet form or as reviews in periodicals, mostly 
pseudonymously. It is pessible, but not very likely, that some more 
may yet come to light. For the first time everything of significance that 
Hamann wrote is available in printed form, and in a reliable text. 

Of great importance is the publication in book form of a number of 
studies written a good many years ago by Professor Fritz Blanke of 
Zirich—Hamannstudien (Ziirich, 1956). This admirable scholar has an 
outstanding capacity for taking the obscurest material, passing it 
through the digestive processes of an active and lucid intellect, and re- 
producing it without deformation in intelligible form. When Professor 
Blanke has finished with Hamann, even the wayfaring man can begin to 
understand what he is talking about. For three years Blanke lived in 
Hamann’s Kénigsberg as Privatdozent in Church History: in that time 
he seems to have absorbed in a wonderful way the whole background 
and atmosphere of Hamann’s thinking. There is no doubt as to where 
the student, if he knows German, should turn for his first introduction 
to this new and difficult world. If the work of theologicai translation 
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were delivered from the dominion of fortuitous chaos, Hamannstudien 
is a book that would certainly appear at an early date in English. 

The material is all there. But what is to be done with it? There is no 
denying that Hamann is abominably and discouragingly difficult. The 
term, ‘the Magus of the north’, by which he has come to be commonly 
known, has nothing whatever to do, as is often supposed, with magic or 
the Sibylline quality of his writing. All that was meant was that, as once 
from the East wise men came to offer their treasures to the Christ child, 
so now from the long-neglected North another wise man has arisen to 
make his offering in the same spirit. Yet perhaps the name too had 
something to do with Hamann’s love of obscurity. His thought could 
never have been systematic—it is certain to be more like a somewhat 
erratic shower of sparks. In reading him, as in reading the letters of the 
Apostle Paul, one sometimes has the impression of listening to one end 
of a telephone conversation; and with much the same result, except that 
Hamann is often carrying on three or four telephone conversations at 
once. Professor Blanke points out that in Koy£ou7ag Hamann is arguing 
simultaneously not only with Lessing, but also with J. A. Starck 
(Hephdstion, 1775), Meiner (Philosophische Schriften, 1776), and Steinbart 
(System der reinen Philosophie, 1778); and so the first problem is to dis- 
cover against which of them his animadversions at any particular point 
are directed, and why. Even the Germans admit that much of Hamann 
can hardly be read profitably without a commentary. 

It is this that lends its special importance to the new series of Hamann’s 
Hauptschriften, of which two volumes now lie before us. The aim is to 
present the most important works of Hamann, with introduction and 
commentary, making clear the particular historical situation in which 
each arose, identifying the particular opponents with whom Hamann is 
sparring, and providing such other explanations as are necessary to an 
understanding of the text. In these two volumes the names of Dr. 
Blanke and Dr. Lothar Schreiner appear as joint editors. In subsequent 
volumes the name of Dr. Blanke will stand alone. Dr. Schreiner has gone 
out to teach theology in the Nommensen University of the Battak 
Church in Sumatra. While I cannot but applaud this decision to serve 
at one of the most exciting growing points of the Christian Church, I 
am aware from experience of the sacrifice involved in taking up a re- 
sponsibility which is likely to involve both overwork and isolation, and 
in which access to a good theological library is impossible. 

The first volume contains, in addition to the bibliography compiled 
by Dr. Lothar Schreiner, to which reference has already been made, an 
extraordinarily interesting account by Dr. Karlfried Griinder of the 
progress of Hamann studies over a century and a half. Naturally every 
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historian of thought and in particular every historian of theological 
thought in Germany has had to concern himself with Hamann (though 
the references to Hamann in the many volumes of the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik of Karl Barth are surprisingly few). It is interesting to note 
how almost every one of these authors sees in Hamann as it were a reflec- 
tion of himself; takes up, that is to say, only those aspects of his thought 
which he himself finds congenial ; and that the more profound the mind 
which approaches Hamann, the greater is the appreciation of his thought 
that finds expression. At the end of this review we will consider briefly 
what message he may be thought to have for the men of the present day. 

Dr. Schreiner’s contribution is an admirably competent edition 
of what is generally regarded as Hamann’s masterpiece, Golgatha und 
Scheblimini (1784). Even the learned may be excused, if it does not 
immediately dawn on them, that Scheblimini is the ‘Sit thou on my right 
hand’ of Psalm cx. 1. The tract is ostensibly a review of, or answer to, the 
Jerusalem oder Uber religiise Macht und Fudentum of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, which had appeared in 1783. Mendelssohn, who is almost cer- 
tainly the original from whom Lessing drew his ‘Nathan der Weise’, was 
a typical figure of the Enlightenment. The first part of his book is a 
discussion of the principles of the philosophy of law. The second part is 
apologetic, and discusses among other things the relationship of Judaism 
to Christianity. According to Mendelssohn Judaism is not a religion of 
revealed truth; all essential truths the Creator has revealed to all 
intelligent beings, and has ‘mit einer Schrift in die Seele geschrieben 
die zu allen Zeiten und an allen Orten leserlich und verstandlich ist’. 
Nor are truths of history revealed; they depend solely on authority, and 
were accompanied by miracles in order to assure their credibility. What 
was revealed by God to the Jews through ‘Wort und Schrift’ was laws, 
prescriptions, and ways of life; these are unalterable, and to them the 
Jewish people is for ever bound. But, so runs the argument, since the 
basic principles of all the religions are the same, the peculiar manners 
and customs of the Jews should not be any bar to toleration for them. 

This is the argument that Hamann has to meet. He approaches it 
with a brilliant running fire of comment, criticism, and satire. But he 
assumes that the reader of his work has read Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem, 
and has it at his finger-tips. It is partly this that makes the reading so 
extraordinarily difficult—much of the point of the discussion is lost, 
unless the reader is aware of the particular points or phrases of Mendels- 
sohn with which Hamann is dealing. Here Dr. Schreiner is most helpful. 
His Introduction (on pp. 24-33) contains a concise summary of Jerusalem 
and of the circumstances in which it came to be written; and in each 
context he cites in the footnotes the relevant passages. This is further 
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helped out by a running commentary, in which the course of the 
argument is made clear—or at least as clear as it will bear. 

The title Golgatha und Scheblimini, humiliation and exaltation, hidden- 
ness and manifestation, is itself an expression of one of Hamann’s 
cardinal principles—the coincidentia oppositorum, which he had learned 
from Nicolas of Cusa. The speculative intellect meets its Waterloo in the 
law of contradiction; it cannot reconcile the irreconcilable. But this is 
precisely where religion begins; it sees by intuition the manner in which 
the opposites are reconciled in God. Of the pair, Golgatha and Schebli- 
mini, neither would be true without the other. 

The strength of the book is in the second part, in which, with extra- 
ordinary pregnancy and power, Hamann sketches the real relationship 
between Judaism and Christianity. The distinction is not between a 
religion of ideas and a religion of revelation. Both are religions of 
revelation; the relationship between them is that of prophecy and 
fulfilment. Revelation takes place not in the realm of unchangeable and 
permanently verifiable ideas; it takes place in the realm of history—in 
things that happen, in the lives of people; and its witness is not in the 
apprehension of intellectual ideas, but in that faith which involves the 
discrimination between obedience and disobedience. 

It is here that we touch the heart of the thought and of the message of 

. Hamann. In one sense he was the apostle of a ‘flight from reason’. But 
his flight was not from reason to the irrational; it was from the thin, 
abstract ratiocination of the Enlightenment into reality, the rich, con- 
crete, three-dimensional reality of the world which God has made. 
Hamann’s trinity is Scripture, history, nature—in that order. Light had 
come to Hamann himself through his reading of the Bible in London in 
1758. The man who is thus enlightened can receive, through the Holy 
Spirit, the clues by means of which history begins to take on a meaning, 
and to be recognizable as a sphere of the divine operation. Nature does 
not speak of itself; it is a book which he can learn to read who has under- 
stood that God always approaches us in the form of a servant, and that 
his revelation comes to us through the physical mediation of sight and 
hearing. Man consists not only of a brain but also of senses and passions; 
the senses and the passions think only in pictures (a point with which 
Sigmund Freud would have been in agreement), and can understand 
nothing else. Revelation, as given by God in the concreteness, the 
crudity, the vivid pictorial form of the Scriptures, is not an elementary 
stage, to be passed through in favour of the eternal ideas. It is God’s 
proper way of approaching man; the only way, until man himself has 
passed beyond the contradictions into that world in which all things can 
be made plain, where Golgatha has been swallowed up in Scheblimini. 
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Enough has perhaps been said to make clear why there has recently 
been in Germany so great a revival of interest in Hamann. 

On certain subjects he does speak with astonishingly modern accents. 
Allowing for the displacement resulting from two centuries of time, the 
problems with which he wrestled are the problems with which a great 
many Christians are wrestling today. It is unlikely that Hamann will ever 
be a popular author in England; but it would be well, perhaps, if we 
were to pay him more attention than we have paid in the past. Succeed- 
ing volumes of the Hauptschriften erkldrt, as ion appear, will be very 
welcome. S. C. NEILL 


The Theology of the Sacraments and other papers. By DoNALD M. 
BaILuie. With a biographical essay by JoHN Bariute. Pp. 158. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1957. 16s. 


Aut who knew that Donald Baillie had been lecturing on the Theology 
of the Sacraments must have been concerned lest his lamented death 
should prevent his work from appearing in print. Fortunately his 
brother, who was so near to him in interest and outlook, has found it 
possible to publish the lectures substantially as they were delivered and 
to add two other papers of his together with a biographical essay which 
is a sheer delight to read. Though short, it will surely be regarded as an 
almost perfect pen-picture by one brother of another. It sketches 
Donald’s development from his early boyhood in a remote Highland 
manse to the days when he had become a world-figure in the ecumenical 
movement and one of the most distinguished theologians of his day. 

The two brief papers deal lucidly with the problem of the freedom 
of the will and with the preaching of Christian doctrine. But the main 
interest of the book lies in the five lectures of the central portion where 
we see a sensitive mind, firmly established in the Reformed tradition, 
stretching out to embrace and expound ideas and practices from tradi- 
tions other than his own. This he does with great sympathy and insight, 
and at the same time brings out clearly what are the strong positive 
notes of the Reformed and particularly the Scottish approach to the 
Sacraments. 

There are two general lectures on the relations of the Sacraments to 
Nature and to Sacred History: one on Christian Baptism, and one each 
on the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Doctrine of the Real Presence. 
Perhaps there is nothing in these chapters that could be called strikingly 
new—it is not a doctrinal treatise of the same character as God was in 
Christ—but they impress by their quiet reasonableness, their depth of 
religious feeling, their charity, and their wide knowledge of recent 
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literature bearing on the subject. He emphasizes the corporate and 
eschatological nature of the Sacraments and deals carefully with the 
relationship between the faith of the believer and God’s activity in the 
sacramental experience. Here is a notable example of a theological 
leader  atering with deep sympathy into the convictions of those outside 
his own communion and then commending them with patience and 
great persuasiveness to those within. How greatly the Christian Church 
would have been enriched by still further contributions from this 
scholar whose profound thoughts are so simply and beautifully expressed. 

F. W. DILLIsTonE 


Faith and Knowledge: a Modern Introduction te the Problems of 
Religious Knowledge. By JoHN Hick. Pp. xix-+-221. New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1957. 28s. 


THE author modestly proposes to reset John Oman’s teaching in a 
contemporary philosophical context. His account of the present philo- 
sophical position is clear and shrewd; his appraisal of recent or current 
theories of natural religious perception is balanced and often illuminat- 
ing. If we are disappointed by his own positive construction, we are 
perhaps unreasonable; he marks the outlines of a thesis which deserves 
development; and has not he told us that his book is an introduction 
merely? The thesis is that it is proper to our minds, to read in the 
data of experience several levels of significance ; the physical, the moral, 
the religious or supernatural. To accept the physical significance of 
things is to reject solipsism; to accept the moral is to reject immoralism; 
to accept the religious is to reject atheism. While nature herself rejects 
solipsism for us, something more of personal decision is required to 
accept the moral meaning of our environment, and the hand of God in 
things is not {admitted without a still higher degree of voluntary 
commitment. This is faith. 

But how moral significance can be said to inhere in our environment, 
still more, how religious significance can be said to do so, may seem 
to be the crux of the matter; and it will be surprising if any critical 
philosopher finds satisfaction on these topics in what Professor Hick 
has written. AUSTIN FARRER 


The Self as Agent. By JouN Macmurray. Pp. 230. (Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1953.) London: Faber & Faber, 1957. 25s. 

PROFESSOR JOHN MacmurrayY is one of the most independent-minded of 

contemporary philosophers, and some of us have long been hoping that 

some day he would give us a fully worked-out statement of his philo- 
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sophical position, hitherto only indicated in a number of short and 

tantalizingly impressionistic books. We therefore turn with interest to 

his Gifford Lectures, given under the general title of “The Form of the 

Personal’, of which The Self as Agent is the first volume. But for one 

reader at least the impression of tantalizing incompleteness left by the 

early books is still sustained. I believe that Professor Macmurray is 

struggling to say something of importance, but it remains in many re- 

spects elusive. Probably we should reserve judgement until we have the 

second volume, Persons in Relation. It may then be possible to see more 

clearly just what is the radical change of standpoint Professor Mac- 

murray is asking us to make, if we are shown how it works out in specific 

contexts. His main contention is that philosophy has hitherto been 
written too much from a theoretical standpoint. He is not, I think, dis- 

puting that it should be concerned with understanding, but is saying that 
it has tended to look on understanding as pure thinking, rather than as 
something which can only be done and acquire meaning within a con- 
text of action. We should therefore start from ‘the primary of the prac- 
tical’. A first comment might be: Haven’t we been here before? Other 
philosophies have maintained ‘the primacy of the practical’, among 
them Pragmatism, Marxism, and more recently Operationalism (where 
concefits are defined in terms of what can be done with them; as Ogden 
Nash remarks in another connexion, ‘The only way I can distinguish 
proper from improper fractions Is by their actions’). It would have been 
helpfuj if Professor Macmurray had shown in some detail just where 
he differs from these other philosophies of the practical; he dissociates 
himself from them only in general terms. The main difference, I think, 
is that, whereas these look on thinking as a means of getting something 
done, and so subordinate theory to practice, he is talking of actions (as 
distinct from causal chains of events) as necessarily informed by re- 
flection, and of reflection as carried out by agents who are continually 
experimenting, communicating and co-operating with each other, or 
frustrating each other. So the starting-point of his theory of knowledge 
is perhaps the primacy of agents in relation to each other, rather than the 
primacy of ‘the practical’. Here I believe that the most interesting things 
he has to say come out of his attempt to work out the transition from 
organic to personal categories of thinking. ‘The practical philosophies 
of the past have mainly been written in organic categories, where the 
dominant notions are those of developmental process, structure, func- 
tion, behaviour. Professor Macmurray’s own intellectual background 
has been largely in the ‘organic’ philosophies of post-Kantian Idealism ; 
he has also long had a critical sympathy with Marxism (which trans- 
posed the Hegelian philosophy into a practical key). Thus he appreciates 
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what these philosophies have achieved in finding formal ways of talking 
about the development of individuals in environments. This prevents 
him from succumbing to a pure personalism, such as Buber’s much 
publicized ‘I-Thou’ philosophy, which speaks of persons as though they 
had no non-personal environment. But on the debit side, Macmurray’s 
sympathy with these post-Hegelian ways of thinking has led him to a 
free use of the term ‘negation’, in a material and not merely formal sense, 
and I doubt whethe: “is will bear the weight he puts on it. We catch 
echoes of the Marxis count of process as ‘the negation of a negation’, 
but are told that ‘the i 1 of the personal’ is that it includes its negation 
in itself, as reflection is iacluded in action as its negative counterpart. 
I cannot help thinking that this way of talking is unnecessarily mystify- 
ing, and that Professor Macmurray could win more sympathy for what 
he is trying to say here if he found some other way of saying it. Perhaps 
his second volume will take us farther in understanding the transition 
from organic to personal categories. It is important that it should; for 
Professor Macmurray is one of the few people who might help us to see 
how the knowledge of the repetitive aspects of life in society which can 
be gained through the behavioural sciences, such as psychology and 
sociology, might be combined with a view of persons as spontaneous 
agents in personal relation with one another. Dorotuy EMMET 


Principles of Conduct. By JoHN Murray. Pp. 272. London: The 
- Tyndale Press, 1957. 155. 


Tuis is a harsh and unimaginative book. It seeks to establish a ‘basic 
identity all along the line of the biblical ethic’. We begin with the crea- 
tion ordinances given to Adam in the state of integrity and then proceed, 
by way of the ordinances made necessary after ‘a period of weeks’ by 
Adam’s sin, to ‘the post-diluvian institutions’. The New Testament 
Ethic completes these ordinances, without altering them in any way, by 
providing the right motive and sanction in our love of God. On this 
basis, ethical and social questions are considered exclusively by reference 
to the biblical passages which refer directly to them. Much learning and 
ingenuity is displayed in the process, but the author seems to study the 
Bible like a railway time-table. The peculiarly crude discussion of 
‘labour’ and ‘slavery’ (not the ‘monstrosity’ it appears to be to ‘us 
moderns’), of war (understood entirely as an extension of capital punish- 
ment on a retributivist basis as solid today ‘as in the days of Noah’), is 
matched by the treatment of marriage, in terms of prohibitions and per- 
missions culled from the appropriate scriptural passages, without any 
regard to the transformation of personal relations which Christianity 
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involves. One has the impression that marriage implies nothing beyond 
legitimate exercise of ‘our sex impulse’, and that only the appropriate text 
makes an abomination ‘of sexual relations with any other species of 
animate being’. This book thus makes us understand better how eminent 
agnostics come to write superficial popular refutations of Christianity ; 
and the responsibility for providing them with so many Aunt Sallies, 
under the guise of serious Christian thinking, is great. 


Words and Images: A Study in theological Discourse. By E. L. 
MascaLt. Pp. xi-++132. London: Longmans, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


In the first half of this book Dr. Mascall provides an admirably fair and 
lucid account of the debates about religious questions prompted by the 
prevailing empiricist and linguistic philosophy in this country in recent 
years. The layman and the teacher of the philosophy of religion will be 
much helped by Dr. Mascall’s survey and his incisive critical comments. 
The close discussion of Professor Braithwaite’s view will be found paiti- 
cularly valuable. The remainder of the volume outlines some more 
positive suggestions towards the solution of the problems sharpened 
by recent debates. Two of these suggestions have special importance, 
namely the view that ‘the real world is a world of intelligible and not of 
sensible characteristics’, and the ncetion of a mystery as ‘an object in- 
viting contemplation’ which, ‘while it remains obscure in itself, has a 
remarkable capacity of illuminating other things’. Readers of Dr. Mas- 
call’s work will look forward to the fuller development of both these 
notions. H. D. Lewis 


The Study of Missions in Theological Education. By OLAF GUTTORM 
Myx esust. Vol. II, 413 pp. (including Prefaces and Indexes). 
Avhandlinger utgitt av Egede Instituttet, No. 7. Oslo: Egede 
Instituttet, 1957. N.Kr. 29.50. 


Tue second volume of this learned work covers the period 1910-50, 
under three main headings: ‘Expansion, 1910-1945’; ‘Survey, 1945- 
1950’; and ‘Conclusions’. As in Vol. I, the treatment is thorough and 
detailed; consequently (as the author recognizes, p. 9) somewhat ‘pro- 
saic’, but valuable for the research student. He laments ‘the continued 
non-recognition of Missions as a separate subject of study’ in most 
theological colleges (p. 36); but notes some developments in this direc- 
tion—mostly in the ‘denominational’ (rather than in the ‘oecumenical’) 
colleges, and in those with ‘conservative’ (rather than ‘liberal’) theology 
(p. 314). He quotes P. T. Forsyth: ‘Missions have more to hope for from 
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a narrow creed that runs deep than from a wide humanism that runs 
thin’ (p. 317). In closing, he reminds us that today the churches of the 
U.S.A. are responsible for more than half the missionary personnel of 
the world, and for two-thirds of the total missionary finances of the 
world-wide church. TE. C. Dewicx 


A New Eusebius. By J. STEVENSON. Pp. xx+- 427. London: S.P.C.K., 
1957. 215. 
Tue title is neither elegant nor informative ; otherwise there can be little 
but praise for this source book for Church History to 337, designed to 
succeed Kidd’s ‘Documents’ (‘A New Kidd’, one imagines, would have 
suggested a serial story in “The Schoolgirl’s Friend’). Some eighty of 
Kidd’s extracts have been dropped, and about 160 others added, a total 
of 319; the chief gainers being the Gnostics and Origen, which probably 
reflects modern interests. The editor has added material not available 
for the earlier work and has been able to use better texts in many cases, 
and better translations; and where he has relied on older versions he has 
generally altered them for the better. He might have been more ruthless 
with such improvements, for many of the translations in the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library and the Library of the Fathers make ‘vile hard 
reading’. The brief annotations, with many references to other passages, 
which are often quoted, and to relevant literature, are admirably done; 
inevitably one at times desiderates comment where none is given, and 
elsewhere feels that too much has been attempted in a book of this aim 
and scope. We have a useful map on the end-papers, succinct notes on 
sources, valuable chronological tables, and a reliable index. It is a most 
creditable piece of book production, and excellent value. I noticed a mere 
handful of trivial misprints, all so easily corrigible as to need no mention 
here. HENRY BETTENSON 


Lamb to the Slaughter. Brother GrorcE Every. Pp. 128. London: 
James Clarke & Co., 1957. 7s. 6d. 
In this small book there is ample material for a full-scale scholarly 
volume devoted to the relation of the Christian interpretation of sacri- 
fice to the forms of the institution that obtained in the religions in which 
Christianity emerged. For such an inquiry Brother Every seems to be 
adequately equipped, and to understand the nature, significance, and 
implications of many of the fundamental problems involved. He reveals 
a more competent knowledge of the Palaeolithic cave and mobiliary art 
than is customary except in archaeological circles, and the conclusions 
he draws from the data for his theme are both interesting and provoca- 
tive. Thus, his assertion that ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
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sins of the world is nearer to the beasts of Lascaux and Altamira, who 
are willed and will to suffer with the hunter, than He is to the dying 
gods of agricultural ritual’ requires much closer investigation than has 
been given to it in this all too summary treatment of the many pregnant 
questions raised rather than answered, except in the form of gene: ‘liza- 
tions. Similarly, at the other end of the survey, the place of the prayer 
of oblation in the 1662 Anglican liturgy, and the revival of the linking of 
Baptism with Confirmation and the Eucharist, demand much fuller 
treatment than has been attempted. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the author will give us the kind of book he is capable, it would seem, of 
producing. E. O. JAMES 


The Celebrant and Ministers of the Eucharist. By R. C. MORTIMER. 
Pp. 40. (Studies in Eucharistic Faith and Practice, no. 1.) 
London: Mowbray, 1957. 4s. 6d. 

The Poetry of the Eucharist. By F. J. E. Rasy. Pp. 44. (Studies in 
Eucharistic Faith and Practice, no. 2.) London: Mowbray, 1957. 
45. 6d. 


Dr. Mortimer in this study surveys the historical evidence for the 
restriction of the celebration of the Eucharist to Priests. In dealing with 
Didache he connects Chapter xtv with the Eucharist and Chapters Ix 
and x with the Agape. His argument might have been strengthened if 
he had pointed out that the exclusion of the unbaptized from sharing in 
the Agape as well as in the Eucharist (cp. Hipp. Ap. Tr. xxvi. 1-5) may 
well be alluded to in Didache, ix. 5, xai yap mepi tovrovu (edAoyia as 
well as edyapioria) eipnxev 6 Kvpws. In handling Apostolic Tradition 
he assumes too readily Cuthbert Turner’s solution of the flat contra- 
diction contained in Ap. Tr. viii. 1-5. The Verona Latin text first gives 
a direction that the same prayer is to be used for a presbyter and for a 
bishop, and then proceeds to give a different prayer. Since the presbyter 
no less than the bishop is being ordained to the sacerdotium—that is the 
obvious implication of Ap. Tr. ix. z—the direction seems genuine, and 
is certainly in line with Roman theological tradition in the matter. In 
that case the prayer of Ap. Tr. viii. 2-5 has been interpolated into the 
text of Apostolic Tradition from which the Latin version was made. 

Dr. Raby’s essay gives an admirable introduction to the hymnody 
associated with the Eucharist from the earliest times to the present day. 
The references in the footnotes and the bibliography at the end will 
enable the reader to pursue the subject farther. 

Dr. Cross is to be congratulated on the first two numbers of the series 
he is editing. A. H. CouraTIn 
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From the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical 
Process. By W. F. ALBRIGHT. Pp. xii+-432. Baltimore: Mary- 
land. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 40s. 


THis is a reprint of the second edition of Professor Albright’s well- 
known book, to which a new Introduction has been written. Firs. pub- 
lished in 1940, it appeared in a second edition in 1946, and since then 
editions have appeared in German, French, and modern Hebrew. It 
traces the development of the idea of God from prehistoric times to the 
time of Christ, Professor Albright’s learning in the fields of philology 
and archaeology was already widely acknowledged, but this work estab- 
lished his reputation in another field. For though there is inevitably 
divergence of view on many of the matters dealt with here, there can 
be no denying that this is a masterly work, which few of its critics could 
rival. The new Introduction offers further observations on each of the 
chapters in turn, sometimes offering a defence of the author’s view, and 
sometimes presenting new material in support of his thesis, including 
some material from Qumran. H. H. Row ey 


A History of Old Testament Times. By R. K. Harrison. Pp. 255. 
London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1957. 17s. 6d. 


Tuis is an attempt to rewrite the history of the Old Testament in the 
light of archaeological discovery. It is intended for the general reader 
and is written in such a way as to suggest that the Old Testament, as 
traditionaliy interpreted, is confirmed by every new find. In doing this 
the author has only very lightly touched upon some of the problems 
that concern most historians and has occasionally generalized on matters 
that deserve a careful examination of the evidence. Apart from this it is 
a readable book from which one may derive a useful sketch of Old 
Testament history. L. H. BrockINGTON 


Evidence of Tradition. By DanteL J. THERON. Pp. xiv+135. 
London: Bowes & Bowes, 1957. 25s. 

Tuis is a source-book for the New Testament and early Church History, 

in which excerpts are given in Greek or Latin, with very literal transla- 

tions on the opposite page which are evidently intended to provide 

students beginning the study of the original languages with a crib that 
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will serve for practice in construing rather than to inform the reader 
what the author was saying: thus, one excerpt from Tertullian begins: 
‘I wish, however, to superadd redundantly also the testimony of a 
certain comrade of the Apostles, fit to confirm most rightly the dis- 
cipline of the masters.’ 

The book would probably have been more useful had the editor not 
attempted to combine a source-book with a first reader in Greek and 
Latin. It does, however, bring together a large number of passages not 
to be found elsewhere within the covers of a single volume. 

L. A. GARRARD 


Philon d’Alexandrie: La Migration d’Abraham. Edited and 
translated by René Capiovu. Pp. 88. (Sources Chrétiennes, vol. 
47-) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. 600 fr. 


PROFESSOR CADIOU, a veteran student of the Alexandrians, here makes 
a good contribution to the text of Philo’s de Migratione. He is no blind 
admirer of Wendland’s edition, and the chic. value of this book consists 
in the independent judgements on the text. Wendland made Philo too 
elegant. Cadiou himself, however, has been forced to make many con- 
jectures. All are no doubt reasonable, and some very ingenious; some- 
times one wonders if a change is really necessary. The fourteen pages 
of introduction and the brief notes are admirably terse and to the point. 


Members One of Another: Aspects of Koinonia. By J. G. Daviss. 
Pp. 35. London: Mowbray, 1953. 3s. 

Dr. Davies’s pamphlet offers multum in parvo. Though he pays generous 
tribute to Hauck’s article in the Wérterbuch and to Fr. Thornton, his 
four addresses are by no means ‘derived’, and provide a powerful and 
thought-provoking exposition of a central New Testament theme. He is 
particularly concerned to stress the element of sacrifice and service as 
integral to the primitive Christian concept of ‘sharing’. 


Ricerche di storia religiosa: Rivista di studi storico-religiost. 
Vol. I. Pp. 336 (in two parts). Rome: Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, 
1954-7. Lire 3500-+-2000. 

THis is an independent periodical, inheritor of the mantle of Buonaiuti’s 

Ricerche religiose, but not yet securely established. Its intention is to 

appear thrice yearly, but the first number of 240 pages has had to wait 

over three years for a successor, which forms three issues in one, totals 
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96 pages, and consists of seven fine essays (six of them by American col- 
leagues) in honour of George La Piana. The earlier issue contains inter 
alia important papers by Martini on the Ambrosiaster Quaestiones and 
by Courcelle on Augustine’s conversion from the Porphyrian view that 
Christ was not more than a wise teacher. This journal should be properly 
supported by international scholarship. H. Cuapwick 


Origen. The Song of Songs. Commentary and Homilies. By R. P. 
Lawson. Pp. 385. (Ancient Christian Writers, Volume XXVI.) 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press; and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. 21s. 


Tuis is a good modern translation with useful notes of all the work on 
the Song of Solomon by Origen which survives (with the exception of 
the seventeen-line fragment of the early ‘Little Commentary’ on this 
book to be found in Philocalia, vii. 1, about whose existence Miss Lawson 
does not seem to have heard). The translator has read widely in recent 
literature on Origen, but is quite uncritical in her attitude to the Song 
of Solomon itself; Origen, for instance, takes Song of Solomon i. 8 as 
‘unless thou know thyself’ and discourses on the tag ‘Know thyself’; 
the translator gives a good note on the Greek tag, but nowhere hints that 
the reflexive is not found in the Hebrew. R. P. C. Hanson 


Augustine: Later Works. Selected and translated with Introduction 
by JoHN Burnaby. Pp. 359. (Library of Christian Classics, Vol. 
VIII.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 35s. 


PROFESSOR BURNABY’s name is inseparably linked with modern English 
Augustinian studies. Once again we are indebted to him for this valuable 
translation of the core of the De Trinitate, the full text of De Spiritu et 
Littera, and of an abbreviated text of the Tractatus in Epistolam Fohannis. 
The choice of matter is ingenious, for by means of it the younger student 
is introduced to St. Augustine’s Trinitarian doctrine and to the deepest 
elements in his anti-Pelagian and anti-Donatist teaching at one and the 
same time. It goes without saying that the editorial introductions are 
satisfying and the translations supple and idiomatic. No better guide to 
the mature Augustine could be imagined. 
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Early Medieval Theology. Translated and edited by Georce E. 
McCrackEN in collaboration with ALLEN CABANIsS. Pp. 430. 
(Library ot Christian Classics, Vol. IX.) London: S.C.M. Press, 


1957- 355: 
Tuis volume of selections, in a series which has already proved its worth, 
should correct the popular notion that Christian thought slept in the 
Dark Ages. Drawing its translations from authors of a period as long 
as that which separates Vincent of Lérins at one end from Rupert of 
Deutz at the other, it includes not only dogmatic and exegetical passages, 
but also sermons and pastoral works. Scholarly and furnished with care- 
ful introductions and notes, as well as full bibliographies, it will whet the 
appetite of all who wish to learn more of the ideas of a seminal age. 
Gratitude for the full text of Ratramnus’s eucharistic treatise and a 
considerable part of that of Paschasius Radbertus must be tempered by 
regret that Bede appears only as historian and not also as exegete. 
Tuomas M. PARKER 


Travaux liturgiques de doctrine et d’histoire. By BERNARD CAPELLE. 
Tome I, Doctrine. Pp. 282. Louvain: Abbaye du Mont César, 
1955. 170 Belgian francs. 

THE papers collected in this volume are essays in haute vulgarisation, 

addressed mainly to the parish clergy, and not professing to be academic 

studies. All are models of clarity, and illustrate the development of the 
liturgical movement. It is to be hoped that the second volume will 


reprint a number of Dom Capelle’s very important historical studies. 
A. H. CouratTIn 


De Impedimentis Admissionis in Religionem usque ad Decretum 
Gratiani. By C. M. Ficueras. Pp. xxvi+ 184. (Scripta et Docu- 
menta g.) In Abbatia Montisserrati, 1957. 


Tuts book deals with the history down to c. 1140 of six canonical im- 
pediments to religious profession. They are the impediments of slavery, 
public office, non-age, marriage, ordination, and an existing religious 
profession. In each chapter the author begins with a summary of what 
his evidence will show and then sets out the substance of the relevant 
conciliar legislation, papal and other letters, and occasionally refers to 
incidents recorded in chronicles and biographies. Unhappily this last 
class of evidence figures only very occasionally, and as there is com- 
paratively little discussion the whole book gives the somewhat arid 
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effect of a catalogue. It is, nevertheless, a useful volume of reference. 
Chapter IV on the impediment of marriage has wider implications than 
the rest of the book. There are two substantial bibliographies and two 
good indexes. Eric Kemp 


The Silence of St. Thomas. By Joser Pieper. Translated by DANIEL 
O’Connor. Pp. 126. London: Faber, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


In the three essays which compose this book Fr. Pieper argues that the 
hidden key to St. Thomas’s thought is his doctrine of creation, the doc- 
trine that things are creatively thought by God; it accounts both for the 
fact that we can know the things that surround us and that we can know 
them only obscurely and imperfectly. Sartre, he argues, is right in seeing 
the connexion between belief that man has a nature and belief that there 
is a God; but wrong in rejecting both these beliefs instead of accepting 
them. And much of our modern atheism arises from our preoccupation 
with artefacts rather than with creatures. 
This is a much more valuable book than its size would suggest. 
E. L. Mascatt 


Saint Augustin dans l’ceuvre de Fean Calvin. I: Etude de critique 
littéraire. By Lucuestus Smits. Translated from the Dutch by 
EGBERT VAN LAETHEM. Pp. x-+-338. Assen: Van Gorcum, 1957. 
H. fl. 15.50. 


Tuis is the first of three projected volumes in which the author aims to 
analyse the influence, textual and theological, of St. Augustine upon 
Calvin. It examines the numerous texts which Calvin uses, traces 
quotations or reminiscences back to their sources, provides references 
where they were wanting, and discerns the various editions which 
Calvin knew. It is a learned commentary upon Calvin’s famous saying 
Augustinus totus noster. At the end is an excellent bibliography. 

The second volume is planned to reduce the references to con- 
venient tables: the third to attempt an answer to the important question 
how far Calvin was faithful to Augustine’s thought. 


The Holy Pretence. By Grorcr L. Mossr. Pp. 154. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1957. 215. 


THIs is a study of Christian teaching about ‘reason of state’ in the age 
of the Reformation. Though primarily a contribution to the study of 
Puritan political theory, it broadens into a more general description of 
the treatment by the casuists of the frequent need to choose the lesser 
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of two evils and compromise with the world. There are two useful 
chapters on the Puritan treatment of conscience in William P«rkins and 
William Ames; and these are compared with the casuistical divinity of 
the English recusants and of Jeremy Taylor. Owen CHADWICK 


Patrologie: Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenvater. Fifth 
Edition. By BERTHOLD ALTANER. Pp. xxviii+508. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1958. DM. 25 (bound), 22 (unbound). 


THE 1950 edition of this indispensable work has been twice reprinted 
without change. The present edition is a complete revision, and the 
additions and deviations are far-reaching, numbering about 3,000. 
The work has been reset in smaller and pleasanter type, so that its 
dimensions are not much increased, while the actual weight is para- 
doxically less. This conceals the extent of the new material. Comparison 
with the 1950 edition shows numerous additions to, the bibliographies 
on almost every page. Nineteen names or subjects appear for the first 
time. No doubt there are minor gaps, e.g. Flavian I of Antioch is 
omitted, though Cavallera edited the fragments in 1905 (together with 
Eustathius of Antioch). Here and there one notices a trivial omission 
or duplication; an article by Peterson is added twice over in the new 
matter on pp. 30-31; a reference is misprinted at p. 29, 1. 5, &c. It is 
quite exceptional to find no reference to a fundamental paper like that of 
Baynes on Faustus of Byzantium (now in his Byzantine Studies). 
Altaner does not claim to write an exhaustive history of patristic litera- 
ture. Nor does he offer a skeleton history of dogma with suggestions for 
further reading. What he gives us is a superbly competent guide to the 
Fathers, a one-volume Baedeker without which only the most experi- 
enced will care to travel. It need scarcely be said that the veteran author 
deserves the gratitude and congratulations of every student in the field. 
The publisher must also be thanked for fixing the price relatively low. 

H. CHADWICK 
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Introduction a la Bible: Tome I (Introduction générale; Ancien Testament), 
By P. Auvray, A. Barucg, E. Cavaicnac, H. Caze.ies, J. DELORME, 
A. GELtn, P. Gretot, A. Lerivre, and H. Lussgau. Pp. xxvii+880o, 
Tournai: Desclée & Cie, 1957. n.p. 


The Pastoral Epistles. By DonaLp GutTurte. Pp. 228. (Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries) London: The Tyndale Press, 1957. gs. 6d. 


The Homilies of Wulfstan. Edited by DorovHY BETHURUM. Pp. xiv+ 384. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957. 55s. 


John Calvin on the Christian Faith: Selections from the Institutes, Com- 
mentaries, and Tracts. Edited, with an Introduction, by JouHN T. 
McNEILL. Pp. xxxiv-+ 220. (The Library of Liberal Arts, no. 93) New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 95 cents (paper). 


The Welsh Saints 1640-1660: Walter Cradock, Vavasor Powell, Morgan 
Llwyd. By G. F. Nutraui. Pp. x+03. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1957. 10s. 6d. 


Unitarian Christianity and Other Essays. By W1LL1AM ELLERY CHANNING: 
edited by IRvinc H. BarTLetTT. Pp. xxxii+ 121. (The American Heritage 
Series, no. 21) New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 80 cents 
(paper). 

Subjectivity and Paradox: a Study of Kierkegaard. By J. Heywoop 
Tuomas. Pp. 174. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 18s. 


Theological Essays. By FREDERICK DENISON Maurice. Pp. 331. London: 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1957. 15s. [The text of the Second Edition 
of 1853 reprinted, with an Introduction of 10 pages by E. F. CARPENTER. ] 


The Vatican Revolution. By GeEppeEs MACGREGOR. Pp. xiv+ 210. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1958. 21s. [A Study of the Infallibility Decree of 
1870.] , 

Karl Barth. By Henri BourLiarp. (Collection “Théologie’ 38 et 39.) 
Pt. I, ‘Genése et évolution de la théologie dialectique’ = vol. i 
(pp. 284): Pt. II, ‘Parole de Dieu et existence humaine’ = vol. ii 
(pp. 288) and vol. iii (pp. 308). Paris: Aubier (Editions Montaigne), 
1957. Paper: n.p. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Cyrit C. RicHarpson. Pp. 159. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1958. $3. 


The Armour of Saul: a Reconsideration of the Easter Faith. By F. H. 
C.eosury. Pp. 126. London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1957. gs. 6d. 


The Apostolic Ministry: Essays on the History and the Doctrine of Episco- 
pacy. Edited by K. E. Kirk. Pp. xxx+-573. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1957. 42s. [Reprinted from the original setting of 
1946, with a new Foreword of 13 pages by A. M, Farrer.] 
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The Presocratic Philosophers: a Critical History with a Selection of Texts. 
By G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven. Pp. xii+-478. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 55s. 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy. By RICHARD KRONER. Pp. xiv+ 
276. Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. 16s. [The first of three volumes on 
the changing relationship between speculation and revelation from the 
pre-Christian age till today.] 


Platonism in Recent Religious Thought. By WiLLiamM D. GEOGHEGAN. 
Pp. viii-+ 200. New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 32s. 


The Reasonableness of Christianity with A Discourse of Miracles and part 
of A Third Letter concerning Toleration. By JoHN Locke. Edited, 
abridged, and introduced by I. T. Ramsey. Pp. 102. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1958. 12s. 6d. 


Johannes Climacus or De Omnibus Dubitandum Est, and A Sermon. By S. 
KIERKEGAARD. Translated, with an Assessment, by T. H. CRoxa.v. 
Pp. 196. London: A. & C. Black, 1958. 16s. 


A Guide to ‘The City of God’. By MARTHINUS VERSFIELD. Pp. xii-|-141. 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1958. tos. 6d. 


On the Improvement of the Understanding. By BARucH SpiNoza. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by JoseEpH Katz. Pp. xx-+40. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 50 cents (paper). 


Autobiography of a Saint: Thérése of Liseux. The complete and authorised 
text of ‘L’Histoire d’une Ame’, newly translated by RoNALD KNox. 
Pp. 320. London: Harvill, 1958. 21s. 


Philosophie au Moyen Age. By P. ViGNaux. Pp. 224. Paris: Colin, 1958. 
N.P. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. Edited by P. S. ALLEN. (Tom. 
XII, Indices, compiled by BARBARA FLower.) Pp. iv+189. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 42s. 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography: The Book Lists of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, 1946-1956. Edited by H. H. Row.ey. Pp. viii-+ 804. 
Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. $7.50. 


The Society for Old Testament Study: Book List, 1958. Edited by G. W. 
ANDERSON. Pp. 64. Obtainable from D. R. Ap-Thomas, Llansadwnn, 
Menai Bridge, Anglesey, N. Wales. 6s. (paper). 

Synopsis Hisioriae Universalis om en middelalderlig skoletraditions fourds- 
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Oar Linton. Pp. 144. Copenhagen: Gads Forlag, 1957. Kr.15. 


The Place of Women in the Church. By C. C. Ryrie. Pp. 155. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 20s. 6d. 
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